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EDWARD  's  t6  the  hunting  gone, 

Hillo!  ho!  hfllo! 
His  new  bridal  suit  he  has  6n; 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

Ch6er  up,  cheer  up,  lovely  bride, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
Only  two  short  hours  he  '11  ride, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

Two  short  hours  thou  'It  not  think  long, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
All  the  evening,  dance  and  song, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

Four  long,  long  hours  —  nay,  don't  fret, 

.  Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
Lovely  bride,  the  sun  's  high  yet, 
Hillo!  h6!  hillo! 
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Edward's  horse  is  sure  and  strong, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
Safe  will  bring  him  home  ere  long, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
• 
Horses'  feet!  down  to  the  gate, 

Hillo!  h6!  hillo! 
Open-armed,  though  he  come  late, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

"Where  's  my  Edward,  groom  and  boy?" 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
"Where  's  my  only,  only  joy?" 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

"G6d!  his  horser  come  home  alone!" 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
"Gr6d!  God!"  cried,  and  with  a  groan, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

Sank  down  by  the  horse's  side, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 
Dying  --  dead  --  the  widowed  bride, 

Hillo!  ho!  hillo! 

CABLSRDHE  ,  February  1,  1856. 


IN  what  enchanted  ground 
Are  pearls  poetic  found? 

Go  seek  them  in  the  sea, 

In  the  deep,  deep  sea, 

Where  thought  and  word  are  free. 

Know'st  thou  that  sea, 

The  deep,  deep  sea, 

The  sea  of  liberty? 

That  sea  's  th'  enchanted  ground 
Where  the  poet's  pearls  abound; 
That  sea  thy  line  must  sound 
Wouldst  thou  a  poet  be. 
Fear'st  thou  that  sea, 
That  wide  and  open  sea, 
Where  thought  and  word  sail  free, 
No  poet  canst  thou  be. 

CARLSRITHE,  March  16,  1856. 
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*"AH!  what  's  the  matter?"   oft  I  cry, 

Starting  from  slumber  deep  — 
"Ah!  what  's  the  matter?  isn't  she  here? 
What?  where?  was  I  asleep?" 

And  then  I  turn,  and  o'er  my  sense 

Again  steals  slumber  deep, 
And  then  I  start  again  and  cry:  — 

"What?  where?  was  I  asleep?" 

Even  by  broad  day,  at  times,  I  start, 

As  out  of  slumber  deep, 
And  cry:  —  "Where  is  she?  wasn't  she  here? 

What?  where?  was  I  asleep?" 

CARLSRUHE,  March  10,  1856. 


I  TOOK  thee  for  a  rose,  thou  'rt  but  a  poppy. 
Why  must  I  come  so  nigh?  why  could  I  not 
Thine  odour  have  imagined  ?  I  had  so 
*  Been  richer  now  by  one  sweet  rose  the  more. 

CARLSRUHE,  May  20,  1856. 


*  See  nmr.TC  FOR  THE  xni.  DEC.  MDCCCUI  in  Mr  HOOK;  also  POEMS  CIIIKI  i.v 
PHILOSOPHICAL,  pages  181,  208  uiul  285. 


OEHLENSCHLAEGER. 

—  "Ich  that  es  wie  die  Biene  Zellen 
Und  wie  der  Vogel  sich  sein  Nest  erbaut." 

OEHLENSCHLAEGER,  Correggio. 

As  bees  their  cells  build  and  as  birds  their  nests, 
As  spiders  weave  and  as  Allegri  painted 

-  By  nature,  not  by  art  --  thou  madest  thy  verses: 
Even  therefore  art  thou,  in  these  times  of  art, 
These  times,  par  excellence,  of  civilisation, 
So  little  known  or  heard  of,  Oehlenschlaeger! 
Till  Nature  reigns  again  and  puts  to  flight 
Pedants  and  sophists,  there  's  no  chance  for  thee. 

CABLSKUUE,  April  16,  1856. 


IF  I  hadn't  thee  to  love  I  would  love  something  else, 

To  love,  in  itself  is  so  lovely; 

And  if  that  something  failed  me  I  'd  still  something  love, 
But  I  'd  never  love  any  thing  as  I  love  thee, 

So  stay  with  me  thou  and  don't  leave  me. 

CARLSRUIIE,  May  19,  1856. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PEDESTAL 
OF  A  LATELY  DECEASED  POET'S  STATUE. 

IN  this  marble  behold  him,  the  wise  and  the  good, 
The  philosopher  poet,  our  glory  and  pride; 
He  's  gone  from  among  us,  but  with  us  still  live 
And  for  ever  will  live  in  our  hearts  writ,  his  verses. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  BACK  OF  THE  SAME. 
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BECAUSE  I  was  wiser  and  better  than  they, 
They  hated  and  shunned  or  despised  me  while  living, 
And,  to  show  how  rejoiced  they  were,  when  I  was  dead 
Collected  subscriptions  and  set  up  this  statue. 

CABLSBUHE,  March  22,  1856. 


IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

THE  author's  volume  's  a  monarchic  state: 

Its  thoughts,  serfs  of  one  mighty  potentate: 

Here  in  the  democratic  album,  see 

The  land  of  literary  liberty, 

Where  high  and  low  and  great  and  small  agree 

Burghers  to  live  in  love  and  amity. 

CAULS-RUBE,  April  4,  1856. 


Written  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  of  Goethe  s  Faust. 

ERE  Mephistopheles  thou  took'st  in  hand, 

It  's  pity,  Goethe,  that  thou  hadst  not  had 

A  lesson  or  two  from  the  old,  blind  puritan, 

Who  would  have  rapped  thee  soundly  o'er  the  knuckles 

If  he  had  caught  thee  travestying  Satan, 

And  well  thine  ears  boxed,  hadst  thou  dared  to  tell  him 

Thou  knew'st  no  difference  'twixt  a  fallen  archangel 

And  a  mere  vulgar  scamp  and  ticket- of- leave  man. 

CARLSRUHE,  1856. 


HOW  lovely  these  flowers,   and  how  sweet  the  birds  sing!" 

Thus  said  to  me  once  Eleanore, 

As  we  walked  in  the  garden,  one  fine  morn  in  spring, 
Myself  and  my  sweet  Eleanore:  — 

"Where,  where  are  the  flowers?  and  what  birds  do  you  mean?" 
But  she  blushed,  my  own  sweet  Eleanore, 

For  then  for  the  first  time  she  saw  I  didn't  mind 
Birds  or  flowers  when  beside  Eleanore. 

CARLSRUHE,  May  20,  1856. 


BELIEVE  him  not,  no  matter  how  he  swears; 
Into  his  eye  look;  there  's  no  kindness  in  it: 
He  cannot  be  your  friend  or  any  man's. 

CARLSRUHE,  May  18,  1856. 


TO  SELINA. 

IHE  months  that  with  them  violets  bring, 
Bring  not  to  me  the  sweetest  spring; 
The  months  the  sweetest  spring  to  me 
Bring,  dearest  girl,  that  bring  me  thee; 
Stay  with  me,  then,  and  'twill  be  here' 
The  sweetest  spring,  to  me,  all  year. 

CARLSBUHE,  May  13,  1856. 


OH ,  the  pink  of  all  mill'ners  is  sweet  Poesy ! 
For  where  is  the  mill'ner  so  well  knows  as  she, 
To  deck  the  bare  pelt  out  in  robes  of  all  hue, 

-  Purple  velvets,  blond  laces,  silks  green,  red  and  blue 
From  her  6wn  fancy's  loom  all,  all  sparkling  and  new? 

CABLSRUHE,  May  15,  1856. 


In  the  Hardtrvald,  beside  Carlsruhe, 
March  12,  1856. 

THOUSANDS  of  acres  of  loose,  sandy  soil, 

Covered  with  ancient  forest  —  rugged  oak 

In  its  third  century's  growth,  Scotch  fir  gigantic, 

Wide -spreading  beech,  tall  poplar,  elm  and  hornbeam; 

And  red  pine  with  its  graceful,  hanging  boughs 

Where  many  a  bush -tailed  squirrel  cradled  swings, 

Pruning  the  branches  with  a  gardener's  skill, 

And  the  ground  strowing  with  rejected  fragments 

Of  the  pink,  tender,  terebinthine  buds. 

Here  on  this  mossy  bank  o'erspread  with  dry, 

Crisp  oak-leaves,  let  us  stretch  us,  in  the  sun, 

Where  the  still  leafless  hazel  overhead 

Dangles  her  golden  catkins,  and  the  lank 

Male  willow  bends  him  toward  his  silvery  bride. 

And  see,  my  Katharine,  'tis  the  butterfly, 

The  spring's  first  butterfly,  has  come  to  greet  us, 

And  balances  itself  upon  the  soft, 

Velvety,  yellow  tuft  of  yon  Carline. 

Poor  thing !  it  takes  this  sunny  twelfth  of  March 

For  genial  April's  all -reviving  ray: 

No  wonder;  these  dry  leaves  are  hot  in  the  sun, 

And  the  whole  depth  of  the  wood  shuts  out  the  North. 

The  ant  too  ventures  forth  and  would  be  busy; 

The  heavy -cuirassed  beetle  awkward  lumbers 

Over  the  loose  sand,  where  it  's  carpeted 

Thick  with  the  withered  needles  of  the  pine; 

And,  on  its  slender  and  elastic  stilts, 

The  huge  field -spider  passes  harmlessly 


From  blade  to  blade  of  short,  white,  sapless  grass, 
That  by  no  bend  acknowledges  his  tread. 


Where  were  ye,  all  the  icy  winter  through, 

Mute,  innocent  burghers  of  these  pillared  aisles? 

Where  slept  ye,  the  long  night  and  sunless  day? 

Safe  in  what  subterraneous  cell  beneath 

What  drifted  sn6w- wreath?  wrapped  in  what  dry  leaf? 

Sheltered  behind  what  loosening  scale  of  bark? 

The  tiny  spark  of  life  that  slumbered  through 

Those  dreary  hours,   take  heed  ye  lose  not  now, 

Too  much  relying  on  the  cheerier  season; 

The  same  bright  sun  that  waked  ye  from  your  sleep, 

Has  waked  your  enemies  too.    From  the  bare  bough 

Of  yonder  tasseled  alder  sings  the  thrush 

Notes,  not  of  friendship  to  your  helpless  tribes, 

And,  on  the  great  oaks  of  the  neighbouring  alley, 

Tap -tap,  tap -tap  went,  two  full  hours  this  morning, 

The  murderous  woodpecker's  strong,  sharp  bill. 

Ah!  why  has  Nature  willed,  through  all  her  realms, 

War,  rapine,  violence,  and  bloodshed?  why 

Must  this  one's  life  be  that  one's  death,  ah  why? 

Why  are  we  not  all  brethren,  as  all  children, 

The  selfsame  parent's  children?  why,  ah  why? 

Tell  me  that,  wise  men,  and  I  '11  think  ye  wise; 

Tell  me  that,  Nature,  and  I  '11  think  thee  good, 

As  good  and  kind  as  now  I  think  thee  cruel. 

Come,  come,  my  child;  we  must  with  this  March  sun 

Not  too  long  stay  coquetting:  toward  the  city, 

And  Goethe's  or  diviner  Schiller's  page. 

To  solemn  Evening  and  more  solemn  Night 

We  leave  thee,  Hardtwald!  and  thy  habitants 

With  the  next  sunny  noon  we  come  again. 


ULD  father  Time,  he  loves  thee  so," 

Thus  I  once  to  my  Muse; 
"To  grant  thee  aught  thou  ask'st  of  him, 
Methinks,  he  '11  not  refuse. 

"So  to  him  go;  and  stroke  his  beard, 

And  call  him  kind  and  good: 
My  bacon  he  may  surely  spare, 

Who  has  the  whole  world  for  food." 

Off  went  to  Time  th'  ambassadress, 
And  stroked  his  beard  arid  chin, 

And  begged  and  prayed,  and  vowed  and  swore 
To  eat  me  were  a  sin. 

"All  I  can  do  to  please,"  said  Time, 

"I  '11  do  for  love  of  thee, 
I  '11  eat  thy  friend  the  last  of  all  - 

That  's  a  great  stretch  for  me." 

Back  posting  then  the  maid  told  how 

She  had  won  her  suit,  for  I 
Should  live  until  the  time  Time's  self 

For  want  of  food  must  die. 


Then,  to  be  sure,  we  did  not  chaunt 
-  My  Muse  and  I,  that  night  — 
Ulysses,  Time  and  Polypheme, 
Until  the  morning  light! 

CABLSEUHE,  May  14,  1856. 


"O  my  luve  's  like  the  red,  red  rose, 

That  'a  newly  sprung  in  June: 
O  my  luve  's  like  the  melodic, 

That  's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 

1  DEARLY  love  the  red,  red  rose, 
That  's  newly  blown  in  June: 

I  dearly  love  the  melody, 

That  's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

But  twice  as  much  I  dearly  love 

The  •  rose  on  Mary's  cheek, 
And  tAvice  as  much  I  dearly  love 

To  hear  my  Mary  speak. 

For  like  her  voice  no  music  fills 

My  heart  and  soul  with  glee, 
And  like  herself  there  's  in  the  world 

No  red,  red  rose  for  me. 

CAHLSRUHE,  March  7,  1856. 


BLESSED  be  the  man  who  first  invented  chairs! 

And  doubly  blessed ,  the  man  who  beds  invented! 

But  blessed  above  them  both  and  praised  for  ever, 

By  sick  and  well,  young,  old,  and  rich  and  poor, 

By  grave  and  gay,  and  ignorant  and  learned, 

By  lazy  and  by  idle  and  by  tired, 

And  most,  by  all  who  love,  like  me,  to  loll, 

The  livelong  day  through,  trilling  maudlin  verses, 

Th'  ingenious  man ,  if  man  indeed  he  were 

And  not  divine,  who  first  invented  thee, 

Half  bed,  half  chair,  delicious,  spring -stuffed  sofa! 

Stretched  at  my  ease  on  thee,  I  envy  not 

Turkish  divan  or  carpet,  kingly  throne, 

Or  lectulus  of  Pliny  or  Lucullus 

In  Ostian  villa  or  by  Pausilippo; 

Nay,  envy  scarce  the  hyacin thine  couch 

From  which,  half  raised  upon  his  elbow,  Adam 

Leaned  over  Eve,  enamoured,  kissed  her  cheek, 

And  bade  her  waken  out  of  her  first  sleep 

And  greet  a  second  day  in  paradise. 

My  Muse's  visits  I  receive  on  thee, 

Semi -recumbent,  make  her  sit  beside  me, 

And  chat  and  banter  with  her  to  no  end. 

On  thee  I  make  my  toilet,  sit  on  thee 

And  eat  and  drink,  and  stretch  me  out  to  sleep. 

Thou  art  my  bed,  my  prie-dieu,  chair  and  stool, 


My  bookcase  and  my  cash -drawer  and  iny  wardrobe; 
On  thee  I  '11  live,  and  when  Death,  at  the  last, 
Comes  looking  for  me,  laid  on  thee  he  '11  find  me, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  coffin  and  my  bier, 
And  share  with  me  the  long  night  of  the  tomb. 

CARLSRUHE",  May  8.  1856. 


IT  's  n6t  on  the  insect  that  creeps  cautious  forward, 
Or  lies  without  motion  as  if  it  were  dead, 
But  on  the  gay  flutterer  busily  buzzing, 
Dionaea  muscipula  closes  her  trap. 
Take  warning,  and  as  the  dial's  shadow  steal  cautious 
*  Along  life's  spring  -gun  and  man -trap  beset  road, 
Of  no  higher  praise  ambitious  than,  "Nee  vixit  male 
Qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit."     Adieu! 

CARLSRUHE,  March  31,  1856. 


Putting  a  penny  into  a  child's  hand  and  closing  its  hand  tight  on  it. 

"Da  hast  <ln  'n  Thaler  in  die  Hand." 

KEEP  the  penny  fast  in  hand, 

And  'twill  buy  thee  house  and  land, 

And  coach  and  horses  new, 
And  knives  and  forks  and  plates, 
And  steel  fenders  and  steel  grates, 

And  pretty  children  too. 
CARLSRUHE,  May  4,  1856. 


After  Aesop. 

UPON  a  stately  deer's  horns  once  there  sat  a  little  fly, 
A  mighty  little  thing  it  was,  upon  the  horns  so  high:  — 
"If  I  'm  too  heavy  for  thee,"   cried  the  fly  down  to  the  deer, 
"Thou  'st  only  just  to  tell  me  so,  and  I  '11  not  stay  long  here." 
"Thou   'rt  very   good,"    the    deer   replied,    "to   let   me  know 

thou  'rt  there, 
But  pray  do  not  disturb  thyself,  I  '11  try  the  weight  to  bear." 

CARLSRUHE  ,  May  9,  1856. 


AS  little  dog  Faithful 
Trots  happy  beside 
His  owner  and  master 
And  parts  from  him  never, 
So  along  with  thee  let  thou 
My  verses  go  gladly 
And  stay  with  thee  always 
Wherever  thou  art. 


CARLSRTTHE  ,  March  8,  1856. 


'TWAS  in  my  study  as  I  sat, 

One  dark  November  day, 
Fretting  about  I  know  not  what, 

And  wishing  it  were  May, 

An  ugly,  wrinkled  carle  came  in, 
With  leaden  eyes  and  dull, 

And  set  himself  right  opposite  me, 
And  in  my  face  stared  full. 

Not  one  blessed  word  he  said  to  me, 

But  ever  and  anon 
Groaned  just  as  if  his  heart  would  break 

Be  sure,  I  wished  him  gone. 

His  elbow  on  the  table  propped, 

His  chin  upon  his  hand, 
He  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  one 

Who  'd  lost  both  house  and  land. 

He  sat  and  sat,  and  stared  at  me, 

I  sat,  and  stared  at  him, 
Just  like  two  squatting  frogs  you  Ve  seen 

Beside  a  puddle's  brim. 


His  jaundiced  cheek  turned  chocolate,  first, 
Then  deep  grass -green,  then  blue, 

And  every  time  his  colour  changed, 
I  doubt  not  mine  changed  too. 

How  long  we  had  sat  I  cannot  tell, 

When  at  the  study  door, 
In -peeping,  Eleanora  cried:  — 

"You  said  you  'd  go  at  Four; 

"I  'm  waiting  now  since  half  past  Three, 
With  shawl  and  bonnet  on." 

"Come  in,"  said  I,  "and  see  who  '&  here"  - 
But  lo!  the  carle  was  gone. 

"And  so  it  is  and  always  was, 

My  own  dear  Eleanore! 
Before  thee  fly  my  phantoms  blue, 

As  night,  the  morn  before." 

C'ARLSRUHE,  May  18,  1856. 


rLANT  a  robinia  on  your  poet's  grave, 

With  delicate,  green  leaves  and  sweet,  white  flowers, 

And  prickles  for  the  rude,  offensive  hand, 

For  to  the  kindly  he  was  sweet  and  fragrant, 

And  only  the  unkindly  felt  his  prickles. 

CABLSRUHE,  March  5,  1856. 


THE  EMIGRE. 

FCP.TY  years  absent  from  his  native  Loire, 

He  walked,  one,  day,  along  St.  Lawrence'  banks, 

And,  as  he  walked,  kept  plucking,  one  by  one, 

The  tender  petals  of  a  full  -blown  rose 

He  had  in  his  hand,  till  not  even  one  was  left. 

But  when  he  saw  the  rose -cup  bare  and  blank, 

He  sighed  and  of  his  h6me  thought,  smiling,  once, 

And  rich  with  a  large,  happy  family, 

But  now  plucked  bare  by  Time's  hand  —  every  leaflet 

Withered,  or  dead,  or  scattered  to  the  winds. 

So  with  scarce  conscious  hand  the  emigre 

Let  fall  into  the  stream  the  naked  rose -stalk, 

And,  having  a  while  watched  it  seaward  carried, 

Turned  away  lonely,  and  sat  down  and  wept. 

CABLSBUHE,  March  24,  1856. 


NEVER  was  king  so  royally 
Served,  as  I  by  my  housemaids  three : 
My  first  maid's  name  is  Industry, 
My  second  maid's  name  is  Honesty, 
My  third  maid's. name  's  Frugality. 
Happy  we  live,  right  happily, 
Together,  I  and  my  housemaids  three. 

CARLSRUHB,  May  8,  1856. 


summer  's  by  one  swallow  n!ade, 
I  Ve  still  heard  people  say, 
And  yet;  methinks,  cold  winter  comes 
Each  time  thou  fliest  away." 

Thus  to  a  shepherd  youth  said  once 
A  simple  shepherd  maid, 

As,  gathering  buttercups,  along 

The  river's  bank  they  strayed:  — 

"I  don't  know  how  that  is,"  said  he; 

"Perhaps  the  saying  's  not  true, 
But  lest  it  should  be,  come  with  me, 

And  we  11  be  swallows  two; 

"And  'twill  be  summer  still  with  us, 
Let  's  fly  where'er  we  may, 

Along  the  meads,  or  o'er  the  hills 
And  mountains  far  away." 

She  went  with  him,  the  shepherd  maid, 
She  went  with  him,  that  day, 

And  of  them  both  I  think  each  time 
The  swallows  come  in  May. 

C'AKLSHUHE  ,  May  12,  1856. 
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THERE  are  two  words  the  German  says 

Oftener  than  any  prayer, 
The  first  of  them  it  is  "wohin?" 

The  second  is  "woher?" 

Wohin?  woher?   Upon  mine  ear 
Wohin?  grates  like  a  curse; 

But  when  I  hear  him  cry  "woher?" 
Methinks  woher?  sounds  worse. 

CART-SRUHE  ,  May  15,  1856. 


A  c6ld  heart  and  unfurnished  head 
•  The  man  leave  desolate, 

Allied  to  princes  though  he  be, 
And  boundless  his  estate. 

But  to  the  man  of  generous  heart, 
And  loved,  O  Muse!  by  thee, 

Even  hermit's  cell,  and  wilderness 
Teem  with  society. 

CAKI.SKUHK,  May  19,  1856. 
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HEBEL. 

HAIL,  mighty  Badish  Orpheus!    Hebel,  hail! 

With  thy  small  wit  and  many  witticisms, 

And  Alemannic  doggrel,  poems  called 

By  all  such  Badeners  as  have  perchance 

Heard  there  was  suph  a  thing  as  poetry. 

How  I  would  like  to  have  heard  thee  in  the  senate, 

Advising  statesmen  about  church  affairs  — 

Evangelist  and  Lutheran  and  Papist, 

And  right  and  wrong,  and  moral  and  immoral, 

And  catechism,  and  providence,  and  God; 

Then,  to  the  theatre  the  'Kirchenrath' 

And  prelate,  following,  marked  him  in  th'  orchestra, 

Ogling,  and  ogled  by,  the  already  thrice, 

And  soon  a  fourth  time  to  be  married,  Hendel, 

And,  the  play  over,  heard  him,  in  the  tavern, 

Making  acrostics  on  her,  and,  each  time, 

He  cleared  his  pipe  or  drained  his  pot  of  beer, 

Spewing  the  loved  name  forth  in  wreaths  of  smoke, 

And  blabbing  of  the  kiss  behind  the  scenes!  * 

O  blest  beyond  the  ordinary  lot, 
Wise  without  wisdom,  without  learning  learned, 

*  See  Extracts  from  Rebel's  letters,  contained  in  the  account  of  his 
life  prefixed  to  the  three  volume  Edition  of  his  works,  published  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1847. 
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No  less  the  sovereign's  than  the  people's  darling, 
Philosopher  who  findest  in  the  dinner 
Provided  for  the  spider  in  the  fly, 
Proof  of  God's  providence  for  every  creature,  * 
For  this,  at  least,  I  praise  thee  and  admire, 
That  thou  hast  given  the  lie  genteel  to  Horace, 
And  shown  that  here  in  Baden  if  no  where  else, 
Both  Gods  and  columns  patronise  poetasters. 

CABLSBUHE,  May  4,  1856. 


THE  p6or  man  is  the  carpet  spread  between 
The  r6ugh  floor  and  the  rich  man's  gouty  foot. 
Tread  on  him  softly,  rich  man,  and  be  thankful; 
And  if,  at  times,  thou  feel'st  a  wrinkle  in  him, 
Fly  not  into  a  passion,  stamp  not,  rant  not, 
Even  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  gouty  foot. 

CARLSBUHE,  March  21,  1856. 


*  "Lueg,  's  Spinnli  merkts  enanderno, 
Es  zuckt  und  springt  iind  het  sie  scbo. 
Es  denkt:    "I  ha  viel  Arbet  g'ha, 
Jez  muessi  au  ne  Brotis  ha!" 
I  sags  io,  der  wo  alle  git, 
Wenns  Zit  isch,  er  vergisst  ein  nit." 

HEBEL,  Das  Spinnlein. 


Young  Forester  sings. 

I  NEVER  hear  the  woodpecker's 
Tap -tap  upon  the  lime, 

But  I  think  6f  the  tap  -  tap  -  tap 
And  hungry  maw  of  Time. 

But  let  me  hear  my  Mary  Anne's 
Tap -tap  upon  the  door, 

And  I  think  of  the  woodpecker's 
And  Time's  tap -tap  no  more. 


(<ARI,SBUHE  ,  March  19,  1856. 


MY  poem  is  the  temple  of  the  Muse, 

Wherein  she  dwells  in  majesty  divine; 

I  am  the  priest,  commissioned  to  refuse 

The  curious  idler  access  to  the  shrine. 

Wash  clean  thine  hands,  and  cast  from  thee  away 

All  that  the  body  and  the  soul  defiles, 

Then  reverent  come,  to  meditate  and  pray, 

And  I  '11  admit  thee  to  the  sacred  aisles. 

CARI.SRUHE,  May  14,  1856. 


I  WALKED,  in  the  sun,  by  the  side  of  a  wood, 
Where  the  butterflies  r6und  me  fluttered, 

And  the  woodbine  her  purple  buds  spread  to  the  warmth. 
And  the  throstle  his  spring  greeting  uttered. 

I  laid  myself  down  on  the  dry,  mossy  bank, 

By  the  silver  pine's  graceful  boughs  shaded, 

And  gazed  on  the  blue  heaven  until  the  sun  set, 
And  the  light  from  the  landscape  faded. 

And  my  daughter  beside  me  lay  on  the  bank, 
And  a  tear  in  her  young  eye  glistened, 

For  she  's  dead  and  gone,  long  dead  and  gone, 
That  with  us  to  the  throstle  once  listened. 

So  I  kissed  the  tear  from  her  daughter's  eye, 

The  tear  for  the  dead  that  glistened, 
And  we  rose,  and  left  that  dry,  mossy  bank, 

And  no  more  to  the  throstle  listened. 

In  the  HABDTWALD,  beside  CARLSKUHE  ;  March  9,  1856. 


"Weiss  der  ganger,  dieser  Viere 
Urgowalt'gcn  Stoff  zu  mischcn, 
Hafis  gleich  wird  er  die  Vcilker 
Ewig  freuen  und  erfrischen." 

GOETHE,  Elementr. 

I  HE  poet  must  know  how  to  sing 

Of  war  and  love  and  wine, 
But  from  all  three  stay  far  away, 

If  he  would  be  divine. 

Still  more  the  poet  must  know  how 

Folly  to  scourge  and  vice, 
And,  as  the  Koran,  full  must  be 

His  book,  of  wise  advice. 

Such  Hafiz  was;  well  Hafiz  knew 

Right  to  divide  from  wrong, 
And  bitter  wholesome,  honey  sweet 

Was  Hafiz'  well  mixed  song. 

Like  Hafiz  let  him  sing  of  war 

And  love  and  wine  and  truth, 
And  of  the  old  be  still  the  friend, 

And  still  the  guide  of  youth. 

And  let  the  poet  keep  from  courts, 

And  walk  erect  and  free, 
His  hand  lay  sometimes  on  the  breast, 

But  never  bend  the  knee. 


When  such  a  poet  comes  to  die, 
He  bids  you  shed  no  tear; 

The  grave  takes  but  his  mortal  part, 
His  whole  bright  soul  stays  here. 

No  animated  bronze  to  him, 

No  sculptured  marble  raise; 
His  name  is  written  in  your  hearts, 
^      What  needs  he  other  praise? 

CARLSKUHE,  March  11,  1856. 


AT  the  kernel  to  get,  thou  must  first  break  the  shell ; 

So  ere  thou  the  shell  break,  consider  it  well; 

For  bad  if  the  kernel,  and  broken  the  shell, 

Thou  'rt  a  fool  for  thy  pains  —  so  consider  it  well. 

CARLSBUHE,  May  13,  1856. 


NEVER  spider  span  so  fine 
As  I  spin  this  web  of  mine, 
To  be  swept  out  of  the  room, 
By  the  pipe's -head  or  the  broom, 
Early  let  it  come  or  late, 
Both  the  web's  and  spider's  fate. 


CARLSBUIIE,  March  2,  1856. 


MY  Polly  is  a  paladin 

Without  reproach  or  fear, 
Her  scissors  are  her  two-edged  sword, 

Her  needle  is  her  spear. 

Her  cuirass  is  of  whalebone  stout, 
Her  helm  's  her  platted  hair; 

She  loves  to  go  with  visor  up 
And  neck  and  shoulders  bare. 

Her  pincushion  's  her  armoury; 

Her  housewife,  page  and  groom; 
Her  foes  are  every  mother's  son 

Of  spinning-wheel  and  loom. 

Upon  her  finger  when  she  has  braced 
Her  burnished,  silver  shield, 

"For  gussets  and  for  gores ! "  she  cries, 
And  rushes  to  the  field. 

Grod  pity  then  the  cotton  breadth, 
Or  silk,  comes  in  her  way! 

The  sweepings -up,  at  night,  declare 
The  carnage  of  the  day. 

There  's  many  a  valiant  knight  inscribed 

Upon  the  roll  of  fame, 
In  letters  that  outshine  them  all, 

I  '11  write  my  Polly's  name. 

CABLSRUHE,  May  6,  1856. 
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IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

I  WISH  there  were  no  albums!  not  one  pen 

In  the  whole,   wide  world!    "What  wouldst   thou  have  in  it, 

then?" 

Why,  laugh  and  chat,  and  song  and  dance  and  glee, 
And  half  a  dozen  friends,  and  thee  and  me. 

CAKLSRUHE  ,  April  4,  1856. 


"AiUilescens,  tametsi  properas,  te  hoc  saxum  rogat, 
TTti  ad  se  aspicias,  delude,  quod  scriptum  est  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poetae  Pacuvi  Marei  sita 
Ossa.    Hoc  volebam,  nescius  ne  esses.    Vale." 

M.  PACUVIUS,  Burm.  Anthol.  Ed.  Meyer,  No.  24. 

AND  now  I  know  thy  bones  lie  here,  vain  poet, 
What  am  I  better?  do  they  smell  sweet?  taste  sweet? 
Shine  bright  like  gold,  or  feel,  like  velvet,  soft? 
Must  I  be  stopped  upon  my  way,  to  hear 
That  which  to  hear  serves  me  not,  nor  to  tell 
Serves  thee?  Farewell!  thou  restless  even  in  death. 

CAHLSBUHE,  May  19,  1856. 


ONE  sunny  April  morning  we  were  sauntering, 

I  and  my  daughter,  by  the  black  Alb's  side, 

Just  where  it  touches  Miihlburg's  neat,  white  village, 

Westward  of  Carlsruhe,  when  we  lit  upon 

A  peasant  woman  gathering  the  sloe  blossom, 

And  to  our  question,  for  what  purpose  so 

Despoiled  the  branches  of  their  pallid  honors, 

Received  for  answer,  she  would  make  a  posset 

To  cleanse  the  inside,  and  purify  the  blood:  - 

"Better  uncleansed,  unpurified,"  said  I, 

"Inside  and  blood,  already  pure  enough." 

But  she  looked  at  me,  unconvinced,  nor  cduld  T, 

By  any  argument  or  eloquence, 

Persuade  her  from  her  dogma,  that  'twas  good 

To  cleanse  the  inside  and  purify  the  blood; 

So,  on  our  walk  we  went,  and  left  her  there 

Filling  her  apron  with  the  tender  bloom. 

Sweet  reader,  recognisest  thou  thy  type? 

CARLSRUHE,  May  21,  1856. 


iHE  painting,  to  live  long,  must  be  a  poem; 
The  poem  's  already  dead,  that  's  not  a  painting. 

CAUI..SRUHE  ,  May  19,  1856. 
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WHICH  was  the  better  poet  of  the  two, 
Virgil  or  Horace?"  to  his  master,  once, 
Said  a  precocious,  brisk,  inquisitive  schoolboy:  - 
"First  tell  me  which  is  best,"  replied  the  master, 
"The  mutton  or  the  salt?"    "Why,  both  are  good," 
Answered  the  schoolboy,  with  a  watering  mouth, 
"But  of  the  two,  I  like  the  mutton  best." 
"Right!"  said  the  master;  "Scaliger  himself 
Could  scarce  have  answered  better.     My  fine  lad, 
Virgil  's  the  mutton,  Horace  is  the  salt; 
Both  good;  but,  of  the  two,  the  mutton  best." 

CARLSRUHE,  May  10,  1856. 


PROUD,  boastful  Man,"  'twas  thus  the  herring  said, 
Raising  above  the  wave  his  shagreen  head 
—  The  sounder  heard  him  as  he  dropped  the  lead  - 
"Come  down  and  with  us  here  in  the  deep  sea 
Live  but  one  short  half  hour,  and  we  '11  agree 
That  God  made  all  his  world  alone  for  thee." 

CARLSBUHE  ,  May  8,  1856. 
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MY  book  's  the  wide  wide,  open  field; 

My  page,  the  trees,  flowers,  grass; 
My  study  lamp,  the  broad,  bright  sun  - 
Whose  hours  so  happy  pass?" 

"My  open  field  's  the  printed  book; 

My  trees,  flowers,  grass,  the  line; 
My  broad,  bright  sun  's  the  midnight  lamp 

Whose  life  is  so  divine?" 

Disputing  so,  as  they  passed  by, 
I  heard  by  chance  two  friends: 

"I  with  you  both  agree,"  said  I  - 
And  so  my  story  ends. 

CARLSRDHE,  March  19,  1856. 


"OF  the  worst  of  bad  things  still  some  use  may  be  made/' 
Thus,  it  chanced,  to  Neaera,  one  day,  Horace  said, 
"  With  one  only  exception "  -  -  "  Don't  tell  me ;  I  kn6w  it/' 
Said  Neaera  arch  -  smiling,  "except  --a  bad  poet." 

CAKLSRUHE,  March  21,  1856. 
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IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

I  NEVER  write  in  albums  but  I  think 

How  much  good  paper  spoiled  and  wasted  ink. 

"And  wasted  sense"     -  Nay,  not  so  fast,  good  friend, 

It  's  little  sense  we,  album -writers,  spend. 

"Time,  then."    Ay,  time!  but  don't  you  know,  of  time 

One  always  has  enough  to  make  a  rhyme? 

So  I  stand  firm  to  what  I  said  at  first, 

The  expense  of  ink  and  paper  is  the  worst. 

CART.SUUHE,  April  4,  1856. 


MOSLEM  WINE -DRINKER'S  CATCH. 

"Ob  dcr  Koran  von  Ewigkeit  sei?" 

(SEE  GOETHE'S  WEST  -  OESTLICHER  DIVAN.) 

THE  Koran  they  say  's  mighty  old, 

And  every  word  in  it  divine; 
But  diviner  and  older,  I  'm  bold 

To  declare  it,  's  a  cup  of  good  wine. 

This  cup  of  good  wine  's  mighty  old, 

And  every  drop  in  it  divine, 
Not  diviner  or  older,  I  'm  bold 

To  declare  't,  in  the  Koran  's  a  line. 

<!AUI,RUUHE,  March  10,  18f>G. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  SAADI'S  TOMB  IN  SCHIRA.Z. 

(SEE  GOETHE'S  WEST-OESTLICHER  DIVAN.) 

BORN  in  Schiraz,  bred  in  Bagdad, 

Saadi  —  poet,  dervis,  pilgrim  — 

Lived  two  years  beyond  a  hundred. 

Into  India,  Anatolia, 

Saadi  travelled  learning  wisdom, 

And,  by  unbelievers  captured, 

Saw  the  sun  set  in  th'  Atlantic. 

Fifteen  times,  the  Prophet's  shrine  he 

Visited  in  holy  Mecca, 

And,  at  last,  in  Schiraz  dying, 

Ended  happily  his  travels 

On  the  spot  from  whence  he  set  out. 

Underneath  this  stone  his  bones  lie, 

His  blest  spirit  's  with  the  Prophet. 

CABLSRUHE,  March  13,  1856. 


BECAUSE  I  am  nobody,  turn  not,  I  beg, 
With  disdain  from  my  pages,  but  read  them  all  through; 
.The  poor  newsman  but  one  eye  may  have,  or  one  leg, 
Yet  the  news  which  he  brings  is  not  therefore  less  true. 

CARLSRUHE,  March  10,  1856. 


THE   ARAB. 

(SEE  GOETHE'S  WEST  -  OESTLICHER  DIVAN.) 

THE  Arab  wanders  far  and  near, 
Four  gifts  he  has  from  God, 

A  turban,  tent,  and  sword,  and  song, 
To  help  him  on  the  road. 

His  turban  white  becomes  him  more 
Than  an  imperial  crown, 

His  tent  he  takes  from  this  spot  up 
And  sets  on  that  spot  down. 

He  's  safer  with  his  trusty  sword, 
Than  inside  tower  or  wall, 

And  when  he  sings,  the  maidens  slip 
Back  from  their  heads,  the  shawl. 

He  milks  his  kine,  he  shears  his  sheep, 
And  knuckles  to  no  man, 

And  when  he  's  mounted  on  his  horse, 
Catch  him  whoever  can. 

CAHLSRUHE,  March  10,  1856. 


THE   DEAD   D  O  a. 

A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 

(SEE  GOETHE'S  WEST  -  OKBTLICHER  DIVAN.) 

As  the  Christian  prophet,  Jesus, 

Through  Jerusalem's  narrow  street  walked 

On  a  sultry  summer's  day, 

(n  his  path  a  dead  dog  lay :  - 

"Lord,"  said  to  him  a  disciple, 

"It  's  a  dead  dog's  stinking  carcase; 

Let  us  go  another  way." 

But  the  wise  and  blessed  Jesus, 

Meekly  stooping,  raised  the  dog's  lip 

And,  to  the  amazed  disciple 

Turning,  said:  --  "Hast  thou  in  thy  mouth, 

Teeth  as  white  and  clean  as  these?" 

CARLSRUHE  ,  March  8,  1856. 


TO  HOFRATH  J.  CH.  DOLL, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  "RHE1NISCHE  FLORA"; 

ON  OUR  LEAVING  CARLSRUHE ,  MAY  27,  1850. 

WHERE'ER  we  wander  we  shall  read  thy  name 
Inscribed  on  every  flower  and  blade  of  grass, 
And,  as  we  sigh  to  think  how  far  thou  'rt  from  us, 
Say:  --  "Is  he  sometimes  too  of  us  reminded, 
As  he  walks  in  the  Hardtwald  and,  by  chance, 
Observes  a  flower  or  grass  we  have  studied  with  him, 
Drinking  his  lessons  in,  with  eager  ear?" 
Farewell !  and  know  no  trouble  till  again, 
—  Next  year,  perhaps,  if  only  Heaven  be  kind  - 
We  study  Nature  with  thee  in  the  Hardtwald. 
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ELISA  begged  I  'd  go  to  her, 

My  heart,  it  bade  me  go, 
But  at  my  side  sat  Antoinette 

And  in  my  face  looked:   "No." 

She  waved  her  hand  and  smiled  and  said: 
"Yes,  yes,  you  're  free  to  go," 

But  in  her  eyes  I  plainly  read:  — 
"No,  if  you  love  me,  no." 

I  loved  them  both,  they  both  loved  me, 
I  'd  fain  both  stay  and  go, 

So  to  them  both  I  answered  "Yes," 
—  And  both  to  me  said:  "No." 

BASSANO,  August  22,  1856. 
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I  BADE  farewell  to  Antoinette; 

With  tears  and  many  a  sigh; 
I  almost  wished  we  had  not  met, 

So  painful  the  good-bye. 

But  to  Elisa  when  I  should 

Have  said  farewell  and  tried, 

My  heart  grew  faint >  and  on  my  lips 
Th'  unfinished  sentence  died. 

"Because  you  loved  Elisa  more?" 
No;  make  another  guess. 

"Because  Elisa  was  the  last, 

And  both  were  gone?"  --  Ah!  yes. 

BASSANO,  Sept.  14,  1856. 
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TO  BE  PLACED  OPPOSITE  THE  BUST  OF  MONSIGNORE 

GIAMBATTISTA  SARTORI  CANOVA, 

BISHOP  OF  MINDO, 

IN   THE   MUSEO   COMUNALE   OF   BASSANO. 

WHOSE  bust  is  that  there?"  What!  dost  thou  not  know 
Munificence  personified  in  Sartori, 
Canova's  second  self  and  uterine  brother, 
Mindo's  most  modest,  learned,  and  Christian  bishop? 
I  know  him  well  and  all  Italia  knows, 
And  thanks  the  brothers  for  her  precious  relics 
Torn  from  the  robber  Gaul's  tenacious  grasp, 
And  to  her  arms  restored.     More  wouldst  thou  know, 
Go,  ask  Possagno  *  that  with  every  day 
More  loves  and  blesses  him;  go,  ask  Crespano; 
She  answers:   "He  is  mine,  I  gave  him  birth." 
Or  listen!  every  stone  **  thou  seest  around  thee, 
A  tale  is  telling  of  Sartori's  worth. 

BASSANO,  September  2,  1856. 


*  Possagno  —  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Mindo. 
**  Most  of  the  objects  of  art  in  the  Museo  Comunnle  of  Bassano,  have 
been  presented  to  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Mindo. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  AT  POSSAGNO, 

ON   REVISITING   POSSAGNO    AFTER   AN   ABSENCE   OP   TWO   YEARS, 
AUGUST    1856. 


Tw6  years  older,  tw6  years  wiser, 
And,  by  every  visit  paid  here, 
Made,  at  least,  two  wh61e  years  happier. 
S6  let  me  go  on,  and  never 
Absent  from  thee,  at  one  time,  be 
More  than  two  years,  loved  Possagno! 


TO  SIGNORA  ELISA  PAROLINI, 

ON   OUR   LEAVING   BASSANO. 

.FROM  our  northern  home,  rejoicing, 
6ne  short  month  ago  we  came  here, 
Beckoned  by  a  smiling  vision, 
T6  the  walls  of  old  Bassano. 

T6  our  northern  home  returning, 
Why  so  sad  and  slow  our  steps  now? 
Ah!  behind  us  left  the  vision, 
And  the  walls  of  old  Bassano. 

BASSANO,  September  15,  1856. 


POET  AND  ALBUM. 

POET. 

ANOTHER  album!   well,  I  sometimes  think: 
How  happy  poets,  always  thus  to  have 
A  pretty  album  ready  to  their  hand! 

ALBUM. 

Not  yet  a  poet!  well,  I  sometimes  think: 
How  luckless  albums !  not  one  in  a  thousand, 
Once,  in  his  whole  life,  falls  in  with  a  poet. 

BASSANO  ,  August  21,  1856. 


TO  DON  PIETRO  ABATE  BONVICINI, 

WHO    REQUESTED    THE    AUTHOR    TO    WRITE    A    VERSE    IN    HIS    ALBUM. 

To  bid  me  write  's  to  bid  the  drunkard  drink, 
The  miser  hoard,  the  dice -player  play  on: 
Thou  dost  not  love  me,  or  thou  'dst  bid  me  burn 
Inkstand  and  pen  and  book,  and  now,  at  last, 
Begin  to  be  a  wise  man  and  say  nothing. 

BASSANO,  August  21,  1856. 


TO  SIGNOR  FRANCESCO  AMBROSI 

OF  BORGO,  IN  THE  VAL  SUGANA, 

ON    HIS    LEAVING   BASSANO ,    SEPT.    12,    1856. 

FAREWELL,  my  friend,  and,  as  thou  hast  begun, 

Press  on,  undaunted,  up  the  hill  of  Knowledge; 

For  though  th'  ascent  be  steep,  and  never  mortal 

Has  set  foot,  or  shall  set  foot,  on  the  top, 

Its  paths  are  pleasant  all,  and  sweet  and  wholesome, 

Refreshed  by  breezes,  and  with  flowers  perfumed, 

And  upon  every  side  commanding  wide 

And  various  prospect,  shadowy  or  in  sunshine. 

There  thou  shalt  not  be  justled  by  the  crowd, 

Or  by  the  whirling  chariot-wheel  o'errun, 

Or  thrust  into  the  mire,  or  choked  with  dust, 

Or  by  the  saucy,  liveried  lackey  flouted; 

But,  climbing,  with  the  few,  assiduous  upwards, 

Look,  through  the  thin  air,  down  upon  the  glimmer 

Of  thrones  and  coronets  in  the  haze  below, 

Not  without  pity  -  -  with ,  perhaps ,  a  tear. 

Then,  when  at  last  thy  failing  heart  and  breath 

And  tottering  step  will  carry  thee  no  further, 

Desist  contented,  and  be  laid  to  rest 

On  some  bold  cliff  or  jutting  promontory 

With  larch  or  birch  crowned,  or  gray  juniper, 

And  on  the  everlasting  rock  beside  thee, 

Be  these  words  chiseled:  Thus  far,  his  stout  heart 

And  strong,  untiring  nerve  and  sinew  brought  him. 


TO  ROMILDA  RAGAZZONI, 
FRANCESCO  RAGAZZONI,  AND   GIAMBATTISTA  BASEGGIO, 

ON  OUR  LEAVING  BASSANO  ,  SEPT.  18,  16  SO. 


this  table,  by  this  lamp's  light, 
Where  so  oft  we  've  met  ye,  happy, 
We  shall  not  again  soon  meet  ye  — 
Fare  ye  well  !  think  of  us  sometimes. 

Round  this  table,  by  this  lamp's  light, 
Where  so  oft  we  've  met  ye,  happy, 
fn  our  thoughts  we  '11  often  me"et  ye  — 
Fare  ye  well!   think  6f  us  sometimes. 

Round  this  table,  by  this  lamp's  light, 
Where  so  oft  we  've  met  ye,  happy, 
May  new  happy  friends  still  me"et  ye  — 
Fare  ye  well!   think  6f  us  sometimes. 


TO  SIGNOR  GIAMBATTISTA  BASEGGIO 

ON    MY    LEAVING    BASSANO,    SEPT.    IB,    18S6 

FARE  thee  well!   I  don't  complain  that 
Thou  tak'st  with  thee  a  so  large  slice 
Of  this  po6r  heart  --  I  complain  but 
That  thou  tak'st  that  slice  so  sudden. 


I  SAW,  in  Dresden,  on  a  windy  day, 

A  man  and  woman  walking  side  by  side, 

—  I  tell  a  plain  fact,  not  a  poet's  story, 

And  to  my  reader's  judgment  leave  the  moral  - 

He  on  his  arm  was  carrying  his  great  coat, 

She,  upon  hers,  a  heavy-laden  basket; 

When,  lo!  a  blast  of  wind  comes,  and  the  man, 

Attempting  to  put  on  his  coat,  lets  fall 

Out  of  his  mouth,  ah,  misery!  his  cigar; 

But  the  compassionate  woman  quickly  sets 

Her  basket  on  the  ground,  and  with  her  right  hand 

Helping  the  coat  on,  with  the  left  picks  up, 

And  puts  into  her  own  mouth,  the  cigar, 

And  whiffs,  and  keeps  it  lighting,  till  the  man  's 

Ready  and  buttoned  up,  then  gives  it  back, 

And  takes  her  basket,  and,  all  right  once  more, 

Away  they  go,  the  man  with  his  cigar, 

The  woman  with  the  man,  well  pleased  and  happy. 

3  CHEMNITZEB  STRASSE,  DKESDEN,  November  10,  1856. 
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GOD  bless  the  light,  the  best  thing  God  e'er  made; 

I  would  not  even  be  buried  in  the  shade, 

Let  sunbeams  on  the  sp6t  play  where  I  'm  laid, 

And  Lucifer  and  Hesperus  shine  bright, 

And  the  sweet  Moon  and  all  the  train  of  Night, 

And  glow-worms  shed  their  mellow,  rainbow  light; 

And  not  far  off,  the  lark,  on  dewy  wing, 

At  day's  fresh,  wakening  touch,  each  morning,  spring 

Up  to  the  clouds,  the  praise  of  light  to  sing, 

And  gay  cicalas  <Io  Paean!'   chant 

All  the  hot  noon,  all  evening  corncrakes  rant, 

And  Philomel,  till  midnight  deep,  descant; 

Of  whom  but  thee,  great  conqueror  of  night 

And  darkness!  telling,  —  thee,  the  pure,  the  bright 

S6ul  of  the  world,  etherial,  living  Light? 

3  CHEMNITZBR  STRASSB,  DRESDEN,  March  5,  1857. 


A  LITTLE  nearer,  and  a  little  nearer  - 
Gradual,  unceasing,  scarcely  to  be  felt: 
And  take  this  useless  dress  back,  bit  by  bit, 
This  motley  and  this  bauble  and  these  bells; 
And  there  now  —  push  me  in,  and  cover  up, 
And  to  your  daily  business  home  --  forget  me, 
Laugh  and  be  merry  —  one  by  one  ye  '11  follow. 
It  is  a  tragedy,  a  farce,  a  jest, 
A  horrid  murder,  isn't  it?  --  Ay!  farewell. 

3  CHEMNITZER  STEASSE,  DRESDEN,  Febr.  13 — 14,  1857. 


GLADLY  I  'd  go  with  my  letter, 

Kiss  thy  cheek  and  say:  "How  do?" 

But,  alas!  what  were  I  better, 

Who,  next  hour,  should  bid  adieu? 

At  the  price  of  so  much  sadness 

—  Warm  though  beat  my  heart,  and  true, 
I  '11  not  buy  the  fleeting  gladness; 

The"re  's  no  pain  like  "Friend,  adieu!" 

3  CHEMNITZER  STRASSE,  DRESDEN,  Febr.  23,  1857. 


TWAS  the  heat  of  the  battle  at  Inkermann, 
And  the  balls  they  were  whistling  round, 

And,  as  if  it  were  water,  the  red  blood  ran, 
And  with  corpses  was  strewed  the  ground. 

Then  if  you  had  seen  Lord  Raglan's  face, 

You  had  said  he  looked  jaded  and  pale; 
But  he  is  no  Briton  who  stirs  from  his  place, 

While  victory  hangs  in  the  scale. 

Who  is  it  that  yonder  comes  up  the  hill, 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  chair? 
The  balls  about  him  may  whiz,  if  they  will, 

He  stops  not,  he  cares  not  a  hair. 

It  's  own  man  John,  who  has  stolen  from  the  tent 

With  a  chair  and  a  bottle  of  wine:  — 
"Don't  be  angry,   my -Lord,  for  you  know  it  's  well  meant, 

And  even  a  Field -Marshal  should  dine." 

'Twas  late,  late  at  night,  when  Lord  Raglan  came 
To  his  tent,  back,  with  victory  crowned:  - 

And  "Where  's  John?"  he  cried,  and  loud  called  John  by  name, 
But  John  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

"Three  men  and  a  lantern,"  Lord  Raglan  said; 

"And  a  pickaxe  and  shovel  bring  here, 
For  John  on  the  field  of  battle  lies  dead" 

And  there  stood  in  that  st^rn  eye  a  tear. 


Four  men  to  the  field  of  battle  are  gone, 
In  the  dead  of  the  dark,  dark  night, 

And  turn  over  the  corpses,  one  by  one, 
And  hold  to  their  faces  the  light. 

"In  vain,  all  our  labor,"  the  foremost  said, 

"He  's  not  here  or  the  night  is  too  dark"  — 

When  he  stumbled  on  something  as  heavy  as  lead, 
And,  behold!  there  lay  John,  stiff  and  stark. 

On  the  spot  they  found  him  they  buried  him  there, 
In  the  cloak  the  fourth  man  had  on, 

And  three  of  them  prayed  a  hasty  prayer, 

But  the  fourth  he  looked  steadfast  on  John, 

And  said  to  himself:   —  "One  friend,  at  least, 
When  I  die,  will  be  spared  the  pain," 

And  hurried  his  comrades,  for  in  the  East 
Daylight  was  appearing  again. 

And  never  a  traveller  by  Inkermann 

Asks  word  of  that  famous  fight, 
But  he  's  shown  the  grave  of  the  serving -man, 

And  told  of  that  dark,  dark  night, 

And  of  a  glazed  ring  Lord  Raglan  wore, 
From  that  day  to  the  day  he  died, 

With  a  lock  of  gray  hair  and  pearl  letters  four 
And  a  knot  of  black  ribbon,  inside. . 

3  CHEMNITZEB  STRASSE,  DRESDEN,  May  16,  1857. 


VERSES 

RECEIVED  FEOM  T.  N.  COLE  ESQ., 

IN  REPLY  TO  A  NOTE  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HAD  SENT  HIM,  REQUESTING 
HIM  TO  PURCHASE  GOVERNMENT  STOCK  ON  THE  AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT,  AND 
ENCLOSING  HIM  SOME  VERSES  BY  WAY  OF  RECOMPENSE  FOR  THE  TROUBLE. 

lhy  note  (oh,  how  welcome!),  dear  Doctor,  convey'd 

A  promise  of  pleasure  and  trouble; 
By  what  oversight,  then,  was  the  trouble  mislaid, 

And  the  packet  of  pleasure  sent  double? 

DUBLIN,  April  23,  1857. 


TO  T.  N.  COLE  ESQ., 

IN    ANSWER. 

Since  it  gives  thee  so  much  pleasure 
To  take  trouble  for  thy  friend, 

It  's  thy  friend's  part,  to  take  good  care 
Thdt  thy  trouble  have  no  end. 

Go  and  see,  now,  that  the  Transfer 
Has  been  duly  made,  and  be, 

F6r  the  pleasure  of  the  trouble, 
Thankful  in  thy  heart  to  me. 

3  CIIEMNITZER  STRASSE,  DRESDEN,  May  23,  1857. 


TO  FRAULEIN  MINNA  GEMMEL 

OF  MAEIENWERDER, 

WHO    HAD    SENT    THE     AUTHOR   A    CARD    ANNOUNCING    HER   BETROTHAL, 
WITH    THE    EMBLEM    —    A    FLY    APPROACHING    A    SPIDER'S    WEB. 

THE  window-pane  is  yours,  the  ceiling,  floor, 
The  well  spread  table,  cupboard,  open  door  - 
What  for  a  little  fly  could  Heaven  do  more? 
From  your  fair  realms  you  turn  away  and  hie 
Into  a  cobweb,  buzzing  there  to  lie 
The  spider's  prey  —  ah,  silly,  silly  fly! 

3  CHEMNITZER  STKASSE,  DRESDEN,  March  4,  1857. 


In  Powers'  studio,  Florence, 

Sept.  17,  1857. 

1  CAME,  a  youth,  to  Florence,  and,  enraptured, 
Gazed  on  the  wonders  of  the  Grecian  chisel : 
I  come  a  man,  with  ripened  taste,  to  Florence, 
And  from  the  Venus  turn  to  Powers'  Greek  Slave. 


In  Powers'  studio,  Florence, 

Sept.  20,  1857. 

THEY  are  not  living,  though  they  seem,"  I  said; 
"And  still  less  are  they  —  what  they  seem  not  —  dead. 
What  are  they  then?"  Powers  pointed  to  his  head, 
And  smiling  answered:  —  "Dreams  born  here  and  bred." 


YOU  make  all  your  books  too  long,  sir," 
Said  to  me,  one  day,  a  critic, 
Laying  down  my  last  new  volume, 
And  his  snuff-box,  solemn,  tapping: 

"if  my  book  's  too  long,"  replied  I, 
"Make  it  short  by  reading  little; 
Were  't  too  short,  you  might  not  find  it 
Quite  so  easy  to  add  t6  it." 

VIA  SISTINA,  EOME,  Jan.  7,  1858. 


WITH  doses  small  of  hellebore,  beginning, 

Or  opium,  or  the  foul  Virginian  weed, 

Stomach  and  taste  grow,  by  degrees,  accustomed, 

And  relish  first,  then  doat  upon,  the  poison. 

The  flatterer's  unction  so,  poured  plump  at  once, 

With  rough,  rude  dash,  into  thine  itching  ear, 

Moves  nausea,  and  thou  criest:  --  "Hold,  hold!    enough!" 

But,  with  nice  tact  dropped  in,  the  selfsame  virus 

Soothes  and  delights;  thou  hold'st  thy  head  a -stoop, 

And,  drained  the  amphora  as  it  had  been  a  phial, 

Criest :  -  -  "More  of  that,   sweet  friend,  more,  give  me  more." 

.  VIA  SISTINA  ,  ROME  ,  Jan.  5,  1858. 


"Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

PARADISE  LOST,  IV,  323. 


So  father  Adam  was  his  own  born  son, 

And  her  own  fairest  daughter,  mother  Eve: 

And  father  Adam  was  his  own  sons'  brother, 

And  sister  of  her  daughters,  mother  Eve. 

And  father  Adam  of  himself  was  father, 

And  mother  of  herself  was  mother  Eve: 

And  father  Adam  was  his  own  grandfather, 

And  great  grandfather,  and  great  great  grandfather, 

And  great  great  great  grandfather  —  without  end: 

And  mother  Eve  was  her  own  grandmother, 

And  great  grandmother,  and  great  great  grandmother, 

And  great  great  great  grandmother  —  without  end. 

But  mother  Eve  was  father  Adam's  wife, 

And  father  Adam's  sons  were  mother  Eve's, 

So  mother  Eve  was  father  Adam's  mother, 

And  grandmother  of  father  Adam's  sons, 

And  grandmother  of  father  Adam's  self, 

And  great  grandmother,  and  great  great  grandmother, 

And  great  great  great  grandmother  —  without  end. 

And  father  Adam  -  -  being  the  lawful  husband 

Of  mother  Eve,  and  father  of  her  daughters  — 

Was  mother  Eve's  own  father  and  grandfather, 

And  great  grandfather,  and  great  great  grandfather, 

And  great  great  great  grandfather  -  -  without  end. 

And  mother  Eve  was  father  Adam's  sister, 

Aunt  and  grand-aunt  and  niece  and  cousin  -  german; 

And  father  Adam,  mother  Eve's  own  brother, 

Uncle,  grand-uncle,  nephew,  and  full  cousin. 
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And  father  Adam  was  his  own  sons'  cousin; 
And  cousin  of  her  daughters,  mother  Eve: 
And  father  Adam's  sons  and  mother  Eve's 
Daughters  were  cousins,  all,  among  each  other, 
And,  intermarrying  had  sons  and  daughters, 
Goodliest  of  whom  was  still  old  father  Adam, 
Fairest  of  whom  was  still  old  mother  Eve. 

VIA  SISTINA,  KOME,  Febr.  15,  1858. 


ARCHAEOLOGIST. 

NEAR  ancient  Rome  there  was  a  place  they  called 
Ad  tres  Fortunas,  from  three  temples  built 
To  Fortune,  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads. 

TRAVELLER. 

Near  modern  Rome  the  same  three  roads  meet  still, 
And,  where  they  meet,  you  see,  upon  three  walls, 
Three  frescoes  of  the  Virgin,  and  are  told 
The  place's  name  is  Alle  tre  Madonne.  * 

FIRST    SEMICHORUS. 

Things  live  for  ever,  it  's  the  names  that  perish. 

SECOND    SEMICHORUS. 

Not  even  the  names  die,  we  do  but  decline  them. 
VIA  SISTINA,  KOME,  Febr.  5,  1858. 


*  "Questo  luogo  prende  il  nome  di  Alle  (re  Madonne,  da  tre  figure  della 
Vergine,  dipinte  sulle  porte  di  tre  vigne,  in  una  specie  di  crocevia  da  cui 
uno  dei  cammini  conduce  alia  porta  Salara.  Trovo  in  Nardini  (Ediz.  in  4. 
pag.  192)  clie  questo  medesimo  luogo  presso  a  poco,  portava  anticamente 
il  nome  Ad  tres  Fortunas  per  cagione  di  tre  templi  dedicati  alia  Forttina 
eotto  different!  titoli,  dei  quali  fa  Vitruvio  menzione,  III.  1."  AGINCOURT, 
Storia  dell'  Arte  (Prima  Traduzione  Italiana),  Prato,  1827.  vol.  IV.  pag.  72,  not. 
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FOR  THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  MY  BOOK. 

OF  good,  bad,  middling,  here  —  as  everywhere 
In  the  wide  world  —  be  sure  thou  'It  find  a  share: 
The  good  admire  and  praise,  the  bad  excuse, 
And  put  up  with  the  middling,  prays  the  Muse. 

VIA  SISTINA  ,  EOME  ,  Jan.  7,  1858. 


IT  happened  once,  in  ancient  Rome's  Arena, 

Lay  in  death's  agonies  a  pregnant  sow, 

Whose  s6ft  flank  a  broad -headed  spear  had  laid 

With  wide  gash  open,  when,  behold!  forth  jumped 

Out  of  the  gaping  wound,  all  of  a  sudden, 

A  little  pig,  aborted,  and,  amidst 

The  assembled  multitude's  loud  shouts  and  laughter, 

Hither  and  thither  ran  about  th'  Arena, 

Squeaking,  affrighted,  and  in  a  dark  corner 

Took  refuge,  at  the  last,  and  sobbed  and  died. 

Passing  belief  the  story,  had  our  own 

More  sober  times  not  witnessed  similar  portent, 

Nor  thou  and  I,  sweet  reader,  in  th'  Arena 

Stood  by,  spectators,  when  a  naked  Pict 

—  Terribly  red  with  raddle  was  his  skin, 

And  black  with  lampblack,  and  with  ochre  yellow  - 

Lanced,  with  a  mere,  sharp -pointed,  sharp -edged  quill, 
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The  sw611en  side  of  a  supercilious  southron, 

And  le"t  out  with  the  life's  blood,  not  alone 

Foul  pus  and  venomous  ichor  but  a  brat 

That  yelped  and  sprawled  a  while,  then  went  to  Limbo, 

Leaving  behind,  to  aid  the  rod  and  frighten 

Obstreperous  children,  the  scarce  wholesome  name, 

George  Gordon's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Witness,  with  me,  of  this  still  stranger  fact, 

Discredit  not  the  story  told  by  Martial. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  9,  1858. 


THE  sterling  gold  coin,  issued  from  the  mint, 
Travels  from  hand  to  hand,  and  sometimes  well 
Is  used  and  profitably,  sometimes  ill 
Or  to  no  purpose:  and  the  wise  man's  word 
Passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  here  full  of  blessing, 
There  null  and  void,  or  noxious.     Happy  thou, 
Who  know'st  well  to  apply  both  currencies. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  21,  1858. 


DEPLORE,  ye  Graces,  Chloe's  death  deplore; 
Never  again  shall  ye  be  counted  four. 


VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  9,  1858. 


I  CARE  not  to  divert,  still  less  I  care 

To  teach,  my  reader;  least  of  all,  I  dare 

To  impose,  upon  his  ignorance,  false  for  true, 

Or  stale,  worn-out,  old  thoughts,  for  fresh  and  new. 

The  wonder  's  therefore  not,  that  not  by  all 

Readers  I  'm  read,  but  that  I  'm  read  at  all, 

That  even  so  many  curious  eyes  should  choose 

To  take  a  peep  in  at  Dissolving  Views 

Got  up  by  a  dreamer,  his  own  self  to  amuse. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Dec.  29,  1857. 


GOD   's  not  the  word  thou  oftenest  hear'st  in  Rome, 
Nor  Christ,  nor  Pio  Nono,  but  —  bajocco;     . 
Out  of  the  heart's  abundance  the  mouth  speaketh: 
And  when  by  chance  thou  hear'st  God's  name  in  Rome, 
Or  Christ's  or  Pio  Nono's,  to  make  sense 
Thou  must  supply  the  ellipsis  of  -  -  bajocco. 
Yet  say  not  thou,  they  have  quite  forgot,  in  Rome, 
Their  ancestors'  great  word,  Rome's  Common  Weal; 
No ,  no !  it  lives  translated  in  —  bajocco. 

VIA  SISTINA  ,  ROME  ,  January  16,  1858. 
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AS  I  muttered  to  myself  once, 

fn  the  Vatican,  thinking  n6  one 

Heard  or  heeded:  —  "What  a  shame  'tis, 

There  's  no  catalogue  of  these  countless, 

Rare,  inestimable  treasures 

6f  the  learning  theological 

Of  all  countries  and  all  ages ! " 

The  Custode,  a  good  fellow, 

Plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  and  whispered:  - 

"F6r  our  own  use,  we  want  neither 

Books  nor  catalogues ,  our  faith  's  settled ; 

Right  or  wrong,  the  catholic  's  in  for  it: 

And  for  your  use  —  why,  God  knows  you  Ve 

More  faiths,  more  books,  and  more  catalogues 

Than  you  well  know  what  to  d6  with." 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Febr.  8,  1858. 


f 

I  AM  the  hare;  thou,  reader,  art  the  lion: 

Gnash  not  thy  teeth,  roar  not,  use  not  thy  strength, 
But  play  with  me,  goodnatured,  till  thou  'rt  tired, 
Then  with  a  yawn,  magnanimous,  let  me  go. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  8,  1858. 


YOUR  gift  's  the  payment  of  a  previous  debt, 
Or  it  's  a  venture  twice  as  much  to  get; 
Or  —  if  it  's  neither  of  these  two  —  I  pray, 
What  is  your  gift,  sir?"  "Why,  it  's"  —  "thrown  away." 
"No,  sir,  it  's  generosity"  —  "most  rare!  - 
That  gives  what  with  convenience  it  can  spare." 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  4,  1858. 


r 

IF  you  d6n't  know  what  's  a  true  friend, 

Gentle  reader,  I  will  tell  you, 

Though  I  own,  I  never  saw  one: 

We'll!  a  true  friend  's  —  but  you  mustn't  let 

Even  your  dearest  or  your  nearest 

Know  I  ever  said  or  thought  it  — 

Any  one  who  such  a  fool  is 

As  to  give  his  quid  before  he  's 

Quite  sure  that  he  '11  get  a  quo  for  it. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Febr.  10,  1858. 
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PSHAW !  the  poetic  breed  'a  extinct/'  said  once 
A  starred  and  gartered  courtier  to  a  poet; 
"We  have  no  Horaces  or  Virgils  now." 
"True,  may  it  please  your  lordship/'  said  the  poet, 
"The  race  died  out  with  the  Mecenases." 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  1,  1858. 


ding-a-dong-ding,  boys,,  sing  ding-a-dong-ding; 
Don't  ye  hear  the  church -bells,  boys,  how  merry  they  ring? 
Come,  let  's  join  all  hands  round,  boys,  and  dance  while  we 

sing 

God  bless  our  own  selves,  boys,  God  bless  church  and  King! 
Sing  ding-a-dong-ding,  boys,  sing  ding-a-dong-ding. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  26,  1858. 


WEIGH  well  thy  judgment,  thou  that  judgest  me, 
For  by  that  very  judgment  I  judge  thee. 


VIA  BORGOGNONA  ,  ROME  ,  March  5,  1858. 


N 


DECIDE,  kind  critic,  of  what  stock  we  are  come; 

Whose  blood  our  veins  warms ;  Maro's  or  whose  else; 

We  would  fain  be  noticed,  fain  have  praise  or  blame, 

And  in  men's  ways  are  not  so  little  versed, 

So  wholly  simpleton,  as  not  to  know 

That  pedigree  's  the  omega  and  alpha 

Jn  the  account  of  merit  and  demerit, 

And  the  reputed  sire  decides  the  worth 

Of  horse  and  hound,  alike,  and  pig  and  poem: 

So  pray  make  haste,  good  critic,  and  God  bless  you! 
Subscribed:  Unhappy  Copa,  Catalecta, 
Culex  and  Ciris  and  Moretum,  foundlings. 

VIA  SISTINA,  ROME,  Jan.  10,  1858. 


1RUE  wisdom  what  is  't?"  "Let  me  think.    True  wisdom 
But  tell  me  first  what  you  think  is  true  wisdom." 
"True  wisdom  's  — "  so  -and  so  and  so  and  so. 
"Why,  to  be  sure,  exactly,"  said  the  wise  man, 
And  the  fool  thanked  him  and  away  went,  happy 
To  have  met,  at  long  and  last,  one  truly  wise. 

PISTOJA,  April  11,  1858. 


M 


HALT!  who  goes  there?"  the  sentry  cried; 

The  thief,  he  answered  "Friends." 
The  sentry  let  him  pass,  and  so 

My  truthful  story  ends, 
/ 
For  Honor  'twas  who  mounted  guard, 

And  Beauty  lay  within, 
And  Love  and  Beauty  still  were  friends  — 
It  was  no  cheat  nor  sin. 

PISTOJA,  April  9,  1858. 


TO  SELINA. 

T£LL  me  not  that  thou  lov'st  me,  but  by  acts 
Sh6w  me:  convince  my  sceptic  eyes;  mine  ears, 
Docile  and  credulous,  are  sure  to  follow. 
Beginning  with  mine  ears,  thou  dost  but  set 
More  on  their  guard,  my  scrutinizing  eyes, 
The  heart's  sole  sure  vedettes  —  ah,  foolish  heart! 
What  use  even  sure  vedettes,  if  weak  the  fort, 
And  treachery  in  the  garrison?  --  I  16ve  thee. 

PISTOJA,  April  4,  1858. 


FlE!  you  Ve  s6  ill  writ  my  verses, 
f  myself  can  hardly  read  them/' 
To  my  pen;  last  night,  I  said  smart, 
As  I  wiped  his  inky  muzzle. 

"What!  your  verses,  sir,  your  verses!" 
Answered  pen,  his  long  nib  opening, 
And,  each  syllable,  distinct  as 
Any  judge,  articulating:  — 

"Sir,  the  verses  no  more  yours  are 
Than  the  ship's  wake  is  the  steer's -man's, 
Than  the  drumstick's  note  's  the  drummer's, 
Than  your  shadow  's  by  the  sun  owned. 

"Till  the  fire's  heat  is  the  stoker's, 
Till  the  mill's  clack  is  the  miller's, 
Till  her  magpie's  chatter  's  Lucy's, 
These  shall  never  be  your  verses." 

"Pen,"  said  I,  "the  pothooks,  hangers, 
Pops  and  crosses,  no  doubt,  yours  are; 
But  the  spirit,  soul,  and  essence 
—  Suum  cuique  --  mine  are  only." 


"Let  's  divide  then  —  suum  cuique," 
Said  pen,  drily;  "pothooks,  hangers, 
Dots  and  crosses,  all,  with  me  stay: 
Take  your  essence,  soul  and  spirit. 

"What  do  you  stare  at?  do,  pray,  take  what 
Yours  by  right  is."     If  I  stared,  'twas 
In  amazement  wise  pen  was  not 
~  Better  up  to  Plato's  Phaedon. 

PJSTOJA,  April  11,  1858. 


THOU  ask'st  my  counsel  in  this  matter,  friend, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  better  know  than  thou. 
Is  it  because  I  better  know  than  thou, 
Thou  followest  not  my  counsel,  but  thine  own? 

PISTOJA,  April  12,  1858. 


iHE  wind  said  to  the  harp -string:  —  "Softly  thrill; 

Sweet  soul,  thrill  softly;  loud  sounds  jar  mine  ear." 

"Then  let  thy  touch  be  soft,"  replied  the  harp -string, 

"For  it  's  to  thy  touch  I  thrill,  not  of  myself." 

I  heard,  as  I  passed  by,  and,  since  that  day, 

The  human  mind  has  been  to  me  that  harp -string; 

Every  external  influence,  that  wind. 

PISTOJA,  April  9,  1858. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF 

SIGNOR  FRANCESCO  BARTOLINI, 

PISTOJA,    APRIL    7,    1858. 

DEUCE  take  it!  —  the  more  in  your  album  I  write, 

The  less  it  's  an  album,  the  less  it  's  white; 

So  away  with  your  album  out  of  my  sight, 

If  you  'd  have  your  album  an  album  right; 

For  let  me  set  to  in  an  album  to  write, 

I  never  leave  off  as  long  as  I  have  light, 

And  only  more  copious,  pure  and  bright, 

My  Hippocrene  flows,  the  more  I  write; 

So  away  with  your  album  out  of  my  sight, 

If  you  'd  have  in  your  album  one  spot  left  white ; 

For  let  me  set  to  in  an  album  to  write, 

I  never  draw  breath,  or  rein -in  tight, 

Or  stop  my  Pegasus  in  his  flight, 

And  sometimes  I  've  known  him  fly  all  night, 

And  be  flying  still  in  the  morning  light, 

As  sky-lark  buoyant,  or  paper  kite; 

So  away  with  your  album  out  of  my  sight, 

If  you  'd  have  your  album  an  album  right. 


LOUISA. 

FIVE  pretty  dogs  with  red  tape  collars  gay 
Keep  guard  about  Louisa,  night  and  day; 
This  licks  her  hand,  that  pulls  her  by  the  gown, 
This  one  she  pats,  and  that  she  bids  lie  down, 
And  this  she  kisses.     Is  there  man  alive 
Would  not  change  place  with  any  of  the  five? 
If,  as  I  Ve  heard  it  said,  there  is  above, 
In  the  blue  sky,  a  heaven  of  joy  and  love 
And  everlasting  sunshine,  I  'd  resign 
All  of  that  heaven  intended  to  be  mine, 
To  be  Louisa's  whole  five  dogs  one  day, 
And  round  about  her  feet  and  ancles  play, 
And  frisk  and  bark,  and  pull  her  by  the  gown, 
Be  patted,  coaxed,  and  kissed,  and  bid  lie  down 
And  not  be  naughty,  not  dare  make  so  free, 
Then,  with  a  chirrup  called,  jump  on  her  knee, 
There  to  be  cuddled,  coaxed,  and  kissed  again  - 
That  one  day  be  my  heaven!  —  Ye  Gods,  amen! 

PISTOJA,  April  6,  1858. 


I  SING  the  captain  and  the  pious  arms 
Which  from  the  Soldan  freed  the  tomb  of  Christ." 

Very  nice,  Tasso,  that,  for  the  marines, 

But  won't  go  down  with  me,  a  practised  sailor. 

Thou  singest  •--  if  to  travesty  's  to  sing   - 

Heathen  Eneas  and  his  roving  Trojans. 

Lord!  had  the  Mantuan  bard  but  lived  to  hear 

Scraped  on  a  fiddle  string  his  bugle  notes, 

How  he  'd  have  fumed  and  fretted  and  protested, 

And,  in  his  agony,  to  Apollo  cried:  - 

"Great  God,  what  have  I  done,  so  to  be  flouted?" 

PISTOJA,  April  9,  1858. 


TO  LOUISA, 

ON    OUR   LEAVING    PISTOJA,    APKIL ,     1858. 

DISCHARGE  Ali;  thou  'st  ever  by  thy  side 
Our  two  hearts  hovering,  by  no  red  tape  tied: 
Absent  from  us  their  willing  watch  they  keep 
About  thee  still.   Wake  cheerful,  soundly  sleep; 
No  harm  can  touch  thee.   Leave  't  to  us  to  weep. 


f.r> 


ON  a  terrace  of  the  Hradschin, 
Hand  in  hand  with  gallant  William, 
Lovely  Bertha  stood ,  at  midnight, 
And  looked  down  upon  the  Moldau. 

Autumn  leaves  were  falling  round  them, 
From  the  lindens  of  the  Hradschin; 
Waning  moonbeams  cast  both  shadows 
6n  the  troubled  face  of  Moldau:  — 

"Though  thou  'rt  loyal,  true,  and  gallant, 
Though  otir  wedding  day  's  tomorrow, 
ff  there  's  faith  in  omens,  William, 
Never  shalt  thou  call  me  wedded. 

"There  's  ill  luck  in  running  water, 
There  's  ill  luck  in  Availing  moonbeams, 
Falling  leaves,  of  death  are  emblems, 
And  the  witches  ride  by  midnight, 

"And  I  see  the  blue  light  dancing 
On  the  ripple  where  the  saint  *  died  — 
Never  eye  beholds  that  blue  light 
But  it  weeps  the  dead,  the  morrow. 


*  A  brass  cross,  inserted  into  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  of  Prague, 
marks  the  spot  where  Saint  John  Nepomuk  was  thrown  over  into  the  water 
and  drowned,  by  order  of  King  Wenceslaus,  in  1383.  According  to  the 
legend,  blue  flames  uro  occasionally  seen  playing  on  the  water  below. 
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"William,  fly;  trust  to  thy  fleet  horse; 
Let  not  sunrise  catch  thee  tarrying; 
Dresden's  sure  walls  are  not  far  off, 
And  th'  Elector  is  thy  kinsman. 

"Fear  for  me  not;  strong  the  bars  are 
Of  Our  Lady's  holy  cloister  — 
Fly!  begone!  begone,  this  moment! 
Conrad  stickles  not  at  murder." 

"Never,  Bertha,  from  thy  side  shall 
Fair  or  foul  divide  thy  William; 
Craven  Conrad,  I  defy  him  — 
Thou  'rt  my  wedded  wife  tomorrow. 

"Sure  as  now  I  put  this  guardian 
Signet  ring  upon  thy  finger, 
—  See  the  holy  cross  upon  it 
To  defend  thee  from  all  chances  - 

"Sure  as  now  I  kiss  and  bless  thee, 
And  thy  heart  feel  palpitating, 
To  my  bosom  as  I  press  thee, 
Thou  and  I  are  one  tomorrow." 

Bertha  shrieked  -  -  it  was  the  signet, 
All  too  large,  had  from  her  linger 
Slipped,  and  fallen  into  the  Moldau :  - 
"Lost!"  she  cried,  "and  we  're  lost  with  it." 

"Foolish-  maid!  'twas  but  a  ring,"  said 
William,  though  his  heart  misgave  him, 
As  he  led  her  up  the  stone  steps, 
And  took  leave  at  Hradschin  portal:    - 

G7  5* 


"Soundly  sleep,  and  dream  of  me,  Love, 
Till  the  matin  chimes  awake  thee; 
Soundly  sleep,  there  is  above,  Love, 
6ne  who  guards  the  unoffending." 

All  that  weary,  long  night,  sleepless, 

Bertha  tossed  upon  her  pillow; 

In  the  hall  of  Wladislaus, 

Anxious  up  and  down  paced  William. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Bertha,  as  she  looked  out 
On  the  lowering  clouds  at  day -break, 
And  the  rain  fell  and  the  wind  blew  — 
"That  's  no  sky  for  me  and  William." 

Now  it  's  broad  day  and  the  Hradschin  's 
All  one  joyous  stir  and  bustle; 
Hither,  thither,  pages,  grooms  run, 
And  the  chapel  bells  ring  merry, 

And  the  wedding  guests  are  gathered, 
And  the  priest  stands  at  the  altar, 
And  Lord  William  in  his  hand  holds 
Lady  Bertha's  hand  and  kisses:  — 

"I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine  till 
From  each  other  by  death  parted" 
Is  't  the  echo  of  the  long  aisles, 
Or  a  voice  cries:  --  "By  dealh  parted"'? 

Is  it  blood  drops  on  the  bride's  hand? 

Is  it  blood  spirts  in  the  priest's  face? 

Yes,  it  's  blood,  Lord  William's  heart's  blood; 

Voice  and  arrow  they  are  Conrad's. 


Word  from  that  hour  forward  never 
Passed  the  lips  of  Lady  Bertha; 
Th4  next  waning  moon's  beams  fell  on 
Tw6  new  tombstones  by  that  altar. 

Not  so  smooth  by  pilgrims'  feet,  since, 
Worn  the  stones  but  thou  canst  trace  still, 
6n  the  one,  Lord  William's  figure, 
On  the  other,  Lady  Bertha's. 

Fighting  against  Egypt's  Soldan, 
rn  the  holy  wars,  fell  Conrad, 
Penitent  —  if  there  's  repentance 
F6r  the  murderer  of  a  brother. 
Walking  from  PISTOJA  to  MARZABOTTO,  April  13  and  14,  1858. 


JOHANNES  LEIS, 

INNKEEPER  ON  THE  BRENNER, 

SEPT.    30,    1856. 

How  long  my  life  may  last,  God  only  knows; 
God  knows  alone  how  sad  may  be  its  close: 
Whither  I  go  from  hence,  who  knows  but  God, 
Or  where  my  head  shall  lie  beneath  the  sod? 
fsn't  it  a  wonder  I  can  quiet  here 
Sit,  smoke  my  pipe,  and  drink  my  pot  of  beer? 
Christ  be  about  us,  and  his  people  still 
Crown  with  all  blessings,  save  from  every  ill." 

So  on  his  signboard  moralizes  wise 

The  Graslboden-wirth,  Johannes  Leis. 

Would  he  deter  us,  or  invite  us  in? 

To  drink  and  smoke,  is  't  virtuous  or  a  sin? 


0!) 


Too  late,  today,  to  inquire;  but  next  time  we 

Come  down  the  Brenner  we  '11  step  in  and  see; 

That  is  to  say,  if  still  Johann  is  here, 

And  smokes  his  pipe  and  drinks  his  pot  of  beer; 

'Ab  hoste  fas  doceri'  's  no  bad  rule; 

Even  in  a  beer -house  one  may  go  to  school. 


THEIR  tombs  stand  on  the  Appian,  with  their  names, 

Honors,  and  titles;  but  their  dust  —  where  is  it? 

In  vain  thou  searchest  for  one  single  grain. 

Go  now,  proud  Man,  and  build  thee  tombs  to  carry  — 

No,  not  so  much  as  even  thy  very  dust, 

Down  to  posterity;  go,  build  thee  tombs. 

BOTZEN,  SOUTH  TYROL,  May  4,  1858. 


ONCE  on  a  time  I  made  a  great  acquaintance  — 

Say  rather,  a  great  man  made  my  acquaintance  — 

It  was  in  Rome,  that  city  of  great  men; 

A  duke  he  was,  they  called  him  My  lord  Duke, 

And  bowed  before  him,  for  he  was  a  duke. 

Well!  though  he  was  a  duke,  he  had  heard  of  me, 

And,  though  he  was  a  duke,  desired  to  see  me, 

And  forced  an  introduction  through  a  friend 

—  A  duke  may  have  a  friend  Avho  has  a  friend 

Who  has  a  friend  who  knows  a  printer's  devil, 

Or  devil  of  a  printer  or  bookseller 


Or  publisher,  who  in  the  way  of  trade  's 

Acquainted  with  an  author  —  and  came  to  me, 

And  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  sofa 

Sat  down  beside  me,  and,  when  he  had  sometime 

Stared  at  me,  as  a  child  stares  at  a  lion 

Or  great  white  bear  in  a  menagerie, 

Began  to  question  me,  what?  how?  where?  when? 

And  was  it  possible  I  was  so  learned, 

So  very  learned  as  he  had  heard  I  was 

But  scarcely  could  believe,  I  looked  so  simple? 

And  begged  to  know  their  titles  that  he  might 

Purchase,  and  in  his  library  put,  my  books; 

And  hoped  I  would  allow  him  to  come  often 

And  chat  with  me  on  literary  subjects, 

When  I  had  leisure  and  was  so  inclined; 

And  did  so  much  regret  he  could  not  pay, 

This  time,  a  longer  visit,  but,  next  time, 

I  might  count  on  his  staying;  and  away 

Went,  gracious  smiling,  and  so  flattered  16ft  me, 

That,  had  I  been  a  dog,  I  had  licked  his  hand 

And  wagged  my  tail,  to  show  my  obligation  — 

And  of  my  lord  Duke  I  heard  never  more. 

So  ended  in  the  same  hour  it  began 

—  Brief,  brilliant,  phosphorescent,  meteoric, 

Like  a  star  shooting  in  the  midnight  sky 

And  swallowed  up  by  darkness  the  next  moment  - 

The  only  patronage  to  my  lot  fell  ever 

In  this  great  world,  where  all  things  go  by  favor, 

And  even  the  king  himself  not  by  desert 

But  favor  holds  his  crown :  REX,  DEI  GRATIA. 

In  .the  WALDHORN  ,  CARLSRUHE  ,  June  7,  1858. 
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NURSE. 

I  WISH  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  son  and  heir, 
A  bouncing  boy,  the  image  of  his  father, 
God  bless  him! 

FATHER. 

There  's  a  guinea  for  yourself; 
And  stay  —  go  quick  to  the  apothecary's 
And  get  a  little  fennel  for  the  child, 
And  bid  him  put  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  it, 
For  I  hate  squalling  brats.     And  stay,  again  — 
Compliments  to  the  mistress,  and  be  sure 
She  doesn't  take  cold;  and  muffle  up  the  knocker; 
And  send  to  tell  th'  old  gentleman  and  lady; 
And  let  me  have  some  breakfast  --  I  've  been  ringing, 
And  ringing,  till  I  'm  tired,  and  no  one  answers  - 
And  I  must  see  the  doctor  when  he  's  going; 
And  bring  me  this  day's  paper;  and  take  Snap 
Away  from  me,  he  never  ceases  whining 
Since  he  was  shut  out  of  his  mistress'  room ; 
And  tell  whoever  asks  you:  never,  but 
When  it  pleased  God  to  send  a  pair  at  once, 
Was  happier  Papa  than  I  this  morning. 

Walking  from  MALSCU  to  CABLSRUHE,  June  1,  1858. 


FlFTY  years  and  five,  and  upwards, 
Down  the  stream  of  life,  together, 
We  have  rowed  in  one  boat,  Jenny, 
Toward  the  everlasting  ocean. 


where  right  ahead  it  opens; 
On  your  6ar  rest,  let  the  current 
Of  its  6wn  will  bear  us  forward; 
Soon  there  '11  be  no  current  longer; 

Nothing  but  the  eternal  ocean, 
Round  and  round,  on  all  sides  round  us, 
Without  motion,  without  ripple, 
Without  port,  or  shore,  or  bottom; 

Where  no  rain  falls,  where  no  wind  blows, 
Where  no  sun  or  moon  or  star  shines, 
Where  there  's  neither  chart  nor  compass, 
Nothing  but  the  eternal  ocean. 

D6n't  be  frightened  —  in  that  ocean 
There  are  neither  rocks  nor  quicksands; 
Pirates  don't  infest  its  waters, 
fn  its  waters  there  's  no  shipwreck. 
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Courage,  Jenny!  wh6  would  turn  now, 
And  row  lip  against  the  string  stream, 
Which  so  softly,  smoothly  bears  us 
6n  its  bosom,  floating  downward? 

Downward,  on  its  bosom,  floating, 

r 

Each  beside  the  other,  Jenny; 

On  your  6ar  rest,  and,  with  stout -heart, 

Bid  the  eternal  ocean  Welcome! 

In  the  WALDHORN,  CARLSKUHE,  June  7,  1858. 


SCHOOLMASTER. 

(JAN  you  tell  me,  my  fine  little  fellow,  from  what 
Celebrated  historical  fact  it  appears 
That  to  ancient  Troy's  ladies  the  use  was  unknown 
Of  an  elegant,  airy,  balloon  crinoline? 

SCHOOLBOY. 

From  the  fact,  that  to  let  in  the  great  wooden  horse, 
Troy's  gate  being  too  small,  the  walls  had  to  be  breached, 
Which  had  never  been  done  if  Troy's  ladies  had  worn 
An  elegant,  airy,  balloon  crinoline. 

For  wh<5  can  doubt,  sir,  that  to  let  easy  in 

The  great  wooden  horse,  large  enough  must  have  been 

The  gate,  large  enough  to  let  circulate  free, 

An  elegant,  airy,  balloon  crinoline? 

In  the  WALDHORN,  CABLSRUHE,  June  3,  1858. 
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GREAT  big  fishes  have  great  big  mouths. 
Great  big  throats  and  great  big  bellies, 
Gobble  up,  as  matter  of  course,  all 
Little  fishes  that  swim  near  them. 

Little  people,  take  fair  warning, 
And  away  keep  from  great  people, 
If  you  wouldn't  be  gobbled  up,   as 
Little  fishes  by  the  big  ones; 

For  great  people  have  great  big  mouths, 
Great  big  throats  and  great  big  bellies, 
Gobble  up,  as  matter  of  course,  all 
Little  people  that  come  near  them. 

In  the  WALDHORN,  CARLSRUHE,  June  13,  1858. 


THE  mighty  puritan  hoped,  and  he  was  right, 
Men  would  not  willingly  his  song  let  die: 
I,  than  the  mighty  puritan  less  humble, 
Challenge  all  men  to  make  that  poem  die 
Which,  whether  his  or  mine  or  whosesoever, 
Has  in  itself  vis  vitae.     Such  a  poem 
Gains  strength,  not  loses,  with  increasing  years, 
And  sees  men's  generations  round  it  perish 
Like  leaves  in  autumn,  or  the  waves  that  break 
In  regular  succession  on  the  shore. 

In  the  WALUHORN,  CARLSRUHE,  June  3,  1858. 


IN  EMMA  NIENDORF'S 

(LA  BAKONNE  SUCKOW'S)  ALBUM. 

WEINSBKRG,    JULY    6,    1858. 

P£N,  ink,  paper  —  I  opine  - 

Must  with  head  and  heart  combine, 
/ 
Ere  the  hand  can  write  a  line 

Which  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Shall  agree  to  call  divine. 

Lo!  pen,  ink  and  paper  mine, 
Here  with  head  and  heart  combine 
To  write  Emmeline  a  line: 
Let  her  eyes  upon  it  shine 

-  Ural  diamonds  from  the  mine    - 
And  I  care  not  what  the  Nine 
And  Apollo  call  my  line. 


I  CLOSED  mine  eyes  and,  lo!  beside  my  couch 
Stood  Glory  with  a  laurel  in  her  hand, 
And  loud  my  name  called  thrice,  and  round  my  brow 
The  garland  twined,  and  bade  me  rise  and  follow:  - 
"Goddess,  I  come,"  cried  I,  and,  with  a  bound, 
Leaped  from  the  bed,  methought,  but  she  was  gone, 
And  I  had  leaped,  not  from  the  bed  alone 
But  through  a  portal  that  stood  open  wide, 
Beside  it,  and  whose  door  behind  me  closed 
Almost  ere  I  had  passed.     I  looked  around  me, 


And  all  was  dim  and  dismal ,  blank  and  silent, 

To  the  eyes  a  mist,  a  vacuum  to  the  ears. 

Horrified  I  turned  round,  and  strove  to  force 

Open  the  door,  and  loudly  called  to  open. 

In  vain!  as  firm  as  adamant  it  stood, 

Showing  no  sign  of  hinge,  or  bolt,  or  lock:  — 

"Lost!  lost!"  I  cried,  despairing,  and  had  fainted 

But  that  a  sound  confused  came  through  the  door, 

Of  joy  bells  ringing  and  hurraing  voices. 

I  listened,  and  my  name  heard  several  times 

Shouted,  and  proclamation  read  thereafter 

Of  my  birth's  hundredth  anniversary, 

And  joyful  jubilee  thereat  through  all 

The  little  land  of  Truth:  --  "Hither,  my  friends, 

Hither!"  I  cried,  and  with  a  beating  heart, 

Panting,  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  bed, 

All  silent  round  me  save  the  ticking  clock, 

And  chanticleer  below  my  window  crowing. 

Walking   from  NECKAKSULM  (WUKTTEMBEKG)  to  AGLASTERHAUSEN  (BADEN), 
July  7—8,  1858. 


"I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 

LOKD  BYRON. 

fllS  lordship  had  too  much  drunk  and  saw  double, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand, 
Where  there  was  only  on  one  hand  a  palace, 
And  on  the  other  hand  a  prison  only. 
'Twas  after  dinner;  or  the  second  palace 
And  second  prison  are  mere  fe  fa  fum  — 
I  wouldn't  for  all  the  world  say,  Harrow  grammar. 
Walking  from  AGLASTEKHAUSEN  to  WALDWIMMEHSBACH,  BADEN,  July  8,  1858. 


LIFE  is  a  walk  along  a  colonnade, 
Alternate  sunshine  and  alternate  shade: 
Behind  the  column  here,  all  's  dark  as  night; 
There,  through  the  arch,  streams  in  the  golden  light. 
Hold  steady  on  through  light  and  shade  thy  march; 
Blame  not  too  much  the  column,  nor  the  arch 
Too  much  praise;  on  each  other  they  depend 
Harmonious,  and  not  far  off  is  the  end. 

Walking  from  HEIDELBERG  to  WEINHEIM,  July  13,  1858. 


CADI  MEHASEB. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  Bagdad 
Lived  a  Cadi  called  Mehaseb, 
An  unjust  judge,  by  the  rich  loved, 
By  the  poor  man  feared  and  hated. 

He  would  never  use  the  two  ears 
God  had  given  him,  one  on  each  side, 
This  to  hear  the  plaintiff's  story, 
Open  that  for  the  defendant. 

He  would  never  look  with  both  eyes, 
Fair  and  even,  on  both  suitors, 
But  would  keep  with  one  eye  squinting 
Toward  the  glittering  gold  zecchini. 
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S6  the  Pacha  thought  he  'd  cure  him, 
And  sent  for  him,  one  fine  morning, 
And  said  to  him:  —  "Master  Cadi, 
It  's  plain  you  've  no  use  for  two  ears. 

"Off  with  one  ear,  janizaries!" 

And  the  ear  was  off  that  moment:  — 

"Master  Cadi,"  said  the  Pacha, 

"Go  and  look  sharp;  you  've  still  two  eyes." 

From  that  day  forth  righteous  ever 
Judged  Mehaseb  with  the  one  ear  — 
Even  to  this  day  Bagdad's  Cadis 
Beg  you  not  to  name  Mehaseb. 

Walking  from  SIMMERN  to  ZELL  on  the  MOSELLE  ,  July  20,  1858. 


THE  letters  in  the  Book  of  Knowledge  run 

From  right  to  left,  after  the  Hebrew  fashion, 

And  the  book  ends  upon  the  recto  side 

Of  the  leaf  standing  farthest  to  the  left. 

There,  on  the  recto  of  the  left-hand  leaf, 

Fool  Man  begins  to  read,  and  puzzles  on 

Backward,  perverse,  false  spelling,  till  he  comes 

To  the  last  right-hand  leaf,  and  there  leaves  off, 

No  wiser  for  his  pains,  and  to  himself 

Says  complaisant:  —  "What  a  fine  thing  is  knowledge!" 

Walking  from  SIMMKRN  to  ZELL  on  the  MOSELLE,  July  20,  1858. 


THEODORIC  THE  GOTH. 

r 

IN  his  castle  of  Ravenna 

Sat  Theodoric,  the  Goth, 
With  his  clenched  hand  smote  the  table, 

Swore  by  the  Almighty  God:  - 

"Blood  he  '11  have,  the  bloody  Caesar, 
And  he  shall  have  blood  enough 

Why  .should  only  sceptic  heads  fall? 
Haven't  believers  also  throats? 

"Who  waits?  fifty  men  to  Milan, 
And  a  headsman  and  an  ax  — 

Off  with  two  heads  of  the  noblest 

Friends  of  Caesar  and  the  Church." 

Who  's  a  nobler  friend  of  Caesar 

Than  Boethius  the  wise? 
Who  than  Symmachus  devoted 

More  to  Caesar  and  the  Church? 

Both  heads  fall,  and,  stuck  on  long  poles 

At  Theodoric's  castle  gate, 
Face  the  monarch  as  he  rides  out 

With  his  courtiers  to  the  chase :   — 


"Hell  and  Furies!"  cries  Theodoric, 

"Thr6w  those  heads  into  the  sea; 
See  their  eyes,  how  they  glare  on  me, 
How  they  loll  their  tongues  at  me." 

Hadst  thou  seen  the  king's  fallen  visage 
As  he  rode  on  with  his  court, 

Hadst  thou  heard  his  pages'  whispers, 

Thou  'dst  not  called  that  hunting,  sport. 

From  the  chace  returned,  and  feasting 

In  his  royal  hall  of  state, 
Why  with  horror  turns  Theodoric 

From  that  grinning  head  of  skate? 

"Glare  not  on  me  so,  Boethius; 

Symmachus,  put  in  thy  tongue: 
The  fisherman,  who  fished  your  heads  up, 

From  high  gallows  shall  be  hung." 

Pale  and  shivering  sits  Theodoric, 

And  his  eyes  have  lost  their  shine. 

Wrap  him  in  a  double  mantle, 

Chafe  his  limbs  and  pour  down  wine. 

Now  his  cheeks  are  hot  and  crimson, 
And  his  round,  red  eyeballs  stare, 

And  he  grinds  his  teeth  in  passion, 
And  on  end  stands  up  his  hair. 

N6w  he  calls  out:  --  "Ho,  Boethius!" 
"Symmachus,  ho!"  n<5w  he  calls, 

Raves  and  shouts  and  stamps  and  curses, 
Till  he  shakes  the  castle  walls. 


Holy  Saints ,  your  servant  ever 

Save  from  heresy's  deadly  sin, 
Let  him  die  in  your  communion, 

Mother  Church's  pale  within. 

Who  's  to  shrive  the  Arian  sinner? 

Who  's  to  anoint  with  holy  oil? 
Into  his  mouth  who  '11  put  the  wafer 

That  of  blood  wipes  out  the  soil? 

Unshriven  dies,  unsacramented, 

Unanointed,  Italy's  king. 
Enemies  of  Christ,  take  warning; 

It  's  for  your  dear  sakes  I  sing. 

Walking  from   STADT  KILL  (RHENISH    PRUSSIA)   to  CAMPENHOUT  near 
MECHELN  (BELGIUM),  July  25  to  Augnst  1,  1858. 


WILLIAM  AND   EMMA. 

(jo  not  to  the  hunting,  William," 
Emma  said,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
William's  neck,  and  kissed  his  brown  cheek, 
And  made  him  sit  down  beside  her. 

"In  a  dream  last  night  I  saw  thee 
Pale  upon  the  grass  extended, 
From  thy  side  the  life's  blood  ebbing, 
N6  one  near  to  save  or  help  thee. 

"fn  the  thicket  chafed  a  wild  boar 
With  the  snout  and  tusks  all  bloody; 
Go  not  to  the  hunting,  William, 
Stay  this  one  day  with  thine  Emma." 
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"Foolish  Emma/'  answered  William, 
"There  's  no  wild  boar  in  the  forest; 
if  there  's  danger  in  the  hunting, 
For  the  game  fear,  not  for  William." 

William  's  gone  -  -  not  to  the  hunting, 

But  to  meet  Lord  Henry  Batty; 

In  the  forest,  on  the  green  sward, 

Foot  to  foot,  they  stand  with  sw6rds  crossed. 

Tierce  and  quart,  a  feint  and  parry  — 
And  the  third  thrust  lays  Lord  William 
Pale  upon  the  sward  extended, 
From  his  side  the  life's  blood  ebbing. 

Henry,  flies ;  a  corpse  lies  William ; 
At  his  side  too  late  kneels  Emma  — 
Wh6se  sword  's  this  that  in  the  grass  gleams? 
Great  Grod!  it  's  her  brother  Henry's. 

On  the  face  of  Emma  never 
Smile  was  seen  from  that  day  forward, 
Pleasant  word  from  that  day  forward 
Never  passed  the  lips  of  Ernma. 

First  a  novice,  then  a  black  nun, 

In  Saint  Bridget's  holy  cloister, 

All  day  long  she  prays  for  Henry, 

Half  the  night  through  weeps  for  William. 

Prayers  and  tears,  I  've  heard  it  said,  count 
More  in  heaven  than  gold  and  jewels, 
Only  let  the  heart  be  humble, 
And  as  pure  as  Emma  Batty's. 
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Prayers  and  tears  can  ease  the  swollen  thought 
And  bring  back  peace  to  the  troubled  -- 
Ah,  could  they  but  staunch  the  death  wound, 
Or  the  spark  of  life  rekindle! 

William's  grave  's  in  Upton  churchyard; 
In  Saint  Bridget's  cloister,  Emma's; 
Henry's  bones  lie  in  Jerusalem; 
Pray  for  all  the  three,  good  Christians. 

GHENT,  August  5,  1858. 


ONE  womb  maternal  gave  birth  to  two  brothers 

Into  existence  called  by  different  fathers. 

Deftly  the  one  could  wield  the  sculptor's  chisel, 

And  peopled  with  live  statues  half  the  world. 

His  cenotaph  's  in  Venice,  where  he  died, 

But  in  Possagno  a  sarcophagus, 

Hewn  by  his  own  hand,  holds  his  honored  bones, 

And,  by  his  own  hand  reared,  a  temple  covers, 

Vast  as  Agrippa's.     Opposite,  in  view, 

Stands  what  was  once  Antonio's  humble  dwelling, 

A  bishop's  palace  now,  for  Giambattista, 

Bishop  of  Mindo,  the  thrice  hallowed  roof 

Raised  and  adorned  in  memory  of  his  brother's 

Birthplace  and  infancy,  and  gathered  round, 

Even  from  most  distant  Rome,  the  artist's  models, 

And,  under  one  dome,  placed  in  company, 

A  company  unparalleled  in  the  world. 

And  there  he  lived,  and  there  I  knew  him  well, 

Canova's  uterine  brother,  Mindo's  bishop; 


And,  large  of  heart,  blessed  all  the  country  round, 
Unlike  in  that  a  bishop  —  except  Cambray's. 
And  there,  last  week,  he  died  nonagenarian, 
And,  laid  in  the  sarcophagus  with  his  brother, 
Doubles  the  sanctity  of  that  Pantheon, 
And  if  I  visit  thee  again,  Possagno, 
'Twill  not  be  as  a  happy  friend  meets  friend, 
But  as  sad  pilgrim  kneels  before  a  shrine. 

Walking  along  the  canal  from  BRUGES  to  OSTEND  ,  Aug.  6,  1858. 


TO   ADDAH. 

SAY  not  I  love  thee  not,  for  Emma  loved  thee, 

And  what  my  Emma  loved,  I  doubly  love, 

Love  for  my  Emma's  sake  and  for  its  own; 

For  worthy  was  my  Emma  of  all  love, 

And  worthy  of  all  love,  all  Emma  loved. 

To  say  I  love  thee  not,  then ,  is  to  say 

I  neither  Emma  loved,  nor  love  what  's  lovely. 

DAT.KKY  LODGE,  near  DUBLIN,  August  18,  1858. 


FEAR,  in  the  evening  born,  and  nursed  all  night, 
Grows  sick  and  weak,  and  dies  at  morning  light; 
But  Hope,  born  in  the  morning,  nursed  all  day, 
Grows  sick  and  weak  with  Sol's  departing  ray, 
Pines  away  gradual  in  the  waning  light, 
And  sad  sets  out  for  Hades  at  midnight. 

Walking  from  EDENVILLE,  MOUNT-MERRION  AVENUE,  to  DALKEY,  Jan.  19,  1859. 
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INSTRUCTIONS   FOR  A  YOUNG  POET. 

FIRST  let  thy  Muse  be  tender;  all  hearts  love 

A  tender  strain,  even  those  which  are  the  rudest: 

There  is  no  mystery  in  tenderness; 

The  sucking  baby  understands  and  loves 

A  tender  nurse  —  so,  first  of  all,  be  tender: 

School -boys  and  school -girls  and  old  driveling  men 

Will  steep  with  tears  thy  pages,  sob  "How  charming! 

How  touching  sweet!  why,  he  's  a  very  Goethe  - 

Scarce  Werther's  sorrows  make  one  cry  so  much." 

But  flour,  however  sweet  and  good,  unmixed, 

Makes  better  bread,  mixed  with  a  little  bran, 

And  but  for  the  concluding  pistol  shot 

Even  Werther's  sorrows  were  long  since  forgot; 

So,  mix  a  little  horror  in,  judicious, 

Feeding  with  tenderness,  with  horror  seasoning, 

And  satisfying  so  both  appetites. 

Observing  these  two  precepts,  thou  shalt  see 

Edition  treading  on  edition's  heels, 

And  the  loved  name  in  great  six -inch -long  letters 

Placarded,  side  by  side  with  Longfellow's, 

In  every  book- shop  window;  and  thy  praise 

Read  in  the  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies  sung 

In  flippant,  fashionable  slang  dogmatic: 

Observing  these  two  precepts,  thou  need'st  heed 

None  other;  mayst  expatiate  free  as  air, 

Laughing  to  scorn  not  rhythm  and  measure  only, 

But  science,  learning,  wit  and  common  sense. 

EDENVILLE  ,  MOUNT  -  MERRION  AVENUK  ,  near  DUBLIN. 


SAID  I  to  my  truelove :  -  -  "Come,  marry  me." 
But  my  truelove,  she  answered,  "No." 

So  I  turned  about  and  to  Cupid  said: 
"Little  Master,  you  're  free  to  go." 

But  Cupid  flew  off  to  my  truelove,  straight, 
And  whispered  two  words  in  her  ear  — 

What  those  tw6  words  were  I  cannot  tell, 
How  could  I  who  did  not  hear? 

But  next  morning  my  truelove  came  back  to  me, 
And  said :  -  -  "Sure  I  meant  to  say,  Yes." 

"It  's  a  bargain,"  said  I,  and  we  signed  and  sealed 
Had  you,  in  my  place,  done  less? 

EDENVILLE,  Febr.  10,  1859. 


KEEP  the  real  Virgil  far  away,"  said  Dryden, 
"And  with  my  Virgil  thou  shalt  be  well  pleased." 
But  I  say :  -  -  "With  my  Virgil  to  be  pleased, 
Thou  must  beside  it  close  put  the  real  Virgil." 


EDENVILLE  ,  Oct.  20,  1858. 


THERE  is  a  way  to  be  beloved, 

One,  only  way, 
And  that  one  way  's  to  take  good  heed 

To  what  you  say. 

No  matter  what  you  think  or  do, 

We  may  agree, 
So  long  as  on  your  tongue  no  word 

Displeases  me. 

But  if  you  say  one  little  word 

Cross-grained  to  me, 
That  little  word  is  sure  to  mar 

Our  harmony. 

So  whether  yours  are  virtue's  ways 

Or  ways  of  vice, 
Mind  well  your  tongue  and  keep  your  friend, 

Is  my  advice  - 

Advice  I  never  took  myself, 

Nor  ever  will, 
An  awkward  blurter  of  the  truth, 

For  good  or  ill. 

EDKNVILLE,  Febr.  10,  1859. 


TO   SELINA 

ON    THE    FIRST    OF    JANUARY,    WITH    A    JAR    OF    HONEY. 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  the  olden  time,  * 
To  inaugurate  with  sweetest  sweets  the  year, 
I  send  thee  of  my  store  of  virgin  honey: 
Be  the  whole  year  to  thee  a  honied  year! 


EDENVII.LE. 


TO   OVID   DEPARTING  FOR  TOMI. 

LAMENT  not,  poet,  though  thou  leav'st  behind  thee 

Thy  dear -loved  Roman  hills  and  Tiber  brown, 

And  house  and  home  and  family  and  friends, 

Thou  leav'st  behind  thee,  too,  the  implacable, 

Jealous,  vindictive,  iron -hearted  tyrant, 

With  all  his  meanness,  greatness,  pomp  and  pride. 

Lament  not,  poet,  though  thou  takest  with  thee 

—  Sad  comrades !  -  -  exile ,  loneliness ,  and  want, 

Thou  takest  with  thee,  too,  the  laurel  crown 

And  all  men's  sympathy  except  thy  foe's. 

Still  thou  lamentest  —  ah!  I  will  not  blame  thee,1 

Apollo  never  but  on  one  condition 

Bestows  the  never-fading  laurel  crown: 

That  it  be  kept  perpetual  wet  with  tears. 

EDENVILLE,  Sept.  9,  1858. 
*  Ovid,  Fasti,  I.  185. 


THEY  call  her  Morning  Red.     She  is  a  damsel 
Who,  every  twenty -four  hours,  in  the  sky 
Makes  her  appearance  ere  the  rising  sun, 
To  disappear  the  moment  the  sun  's  risen. 
Buoyant  and  fresh  and  fair  and  ever  young, 
See  where  she  hovers  between  Night  and  Day 

-  One  cheek  in  shadow,  one  cheek  bright  and  glowing 
Hope's  image,  to  the  life,  and  prototype. 

EDENVILLE  ,  Sept.  14,  1858. 


THEY  call  her  Evening  Gray.     She  is  a  matron, 
Who,  every  twenty- four  hours,  in  the  sky 
Makes  her  appearance  after  the  sun  's  set, 
To  disappear  as  soon  as  stars  are  risen. 
Half  in  reflected  light  and  half  in  shadow, 
See  where  she  sits,  disconsolate  and  lone, 
With  drooping  lids,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded  hands 
Griefs  image,  to  the  life,  and  prototype. 

EDENVII.T.E  ,  Sept.  15,  1858. 


"Odi  profanum  vulgus  ot  arceo.' 

BEGONE,  come  near  me  not,  O  most  profane, 

Abominable  Vulgar!  What  know'st  thou 

Of  Spondee,  or  of  Dactyl,  or  of  Trochee, 

Or  great  Hexameter  rolling  like  a  sea? 

What  's  to  thee  Strophe?  Antistrophe,  what? 

Or  Epode?  or  ill-natured,  smart  Iambus 

With  curled -up  nose,  and  6ne  leg  long,  one  short? 

Thou  'st  never  roved  on  Helicon;  foot  never 

Set  on  Parnassus;  never  quenched  thy  thirst 

At  Hippocrene's  delicious,  bubbling  spring. 

Phoebus  to  thee  's  the  sun;  to  thee  Diana  's 

The  moon,  indicative  of  change  of  weather; 

And  the  nine  goddesses  of  the  Aonian  Mount 

Are  well  off  if  for  nothing  worse  thou  count'st  them 

Than  nursery  maids  or  National  -  school  teachers, 

Who  have  forgot  the  best  half  of  their  toilette. 

Off!  I  '11  not  touch  thee,  know  thee,  or  to  do 

Have  with  thee;  and  if  ill-advised,  officious, 

Well  meaning  friends  thy  name  so  much  as  whisper, 

I  '11  stop  mine  ears  with  both  my  hands,  and  roar, 

And  furious  on  the  ground  stamp  with  both  feet, 

Till  nothing  in  the  whole  world  's  heard  but  m£. 

And  if  thou  'rt  thrust  upon  me  still,  I  '11  leap 

Fr6m  a  rock's  top  into  the  sea  and  drown, 


That,  if  I  mayn't  live  separate,  I  at  least 
May  separate  die  and  separate  cross  the  Styx, 
And  separate  set  my  tent  up,  in  Elysium, 
6n  the  far  bank  of  Lethe  rolling  ever 
Its  flood  impassable  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

Walking  from  EOKNVII.LE  to  DUBLIN,  Octob.  21,   1858. 


rOOL!"  said  the  sensualist  to  the  laborious, 
"Who  without  pleasure  passest  thine  whole  life, 
Thou  diest  tomorrow  and  thy  labor  's  lost." 
"I  set  against  thy  pleasure,"  answered  mild 
And  pausing  from  his  labor,  the  laborious, 
"The  pleasure  I  Ve  in  labor,  and  I  find 
The  balance  in  my  favor;  to  this  balance, 
Adding  the  pleasure  which  my  labor's  products 
Buy  me,  I  find  the  balance  more  than  doubled: 
And  if  my  labor  and  my  labor's  pleasure 
Die  with  me,  so  do  not  my  labor's  products; 
While  by  thy  pleasure  nothing  's  left  behind, 
Not  even  a  stone  whereon  to  write  me  JACET. 

Walking1  from   DAI.KKV  in  KHKNVII.T.K,  Oct.  '20,  185-S. 


ALL  the  whole  world  loves  twaddle:  —  "How  do  you  know?" 
All  the  whole  world  reads  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

EDENVILLE  ,  Jan.  ]H.r>!). 


IN  Error's  wood  tfiere  are  a  thousand  paths 

Through  which  thou  inayst  for  ever  wander  on, 

Stumbling,  perplexed,  benighted,  torn  with  thorns, 

With  growling  wild  beasts  on  all  sides  beset; 

Happy,  that  find'st  thyself,  at  long  and.  last, 

In  the  one,  only  path  which  leads  to  Truth's 

Enchanted  castle,  hid,  in  the  wood's  thickest, 

Deep  as  in  Dodonean  forest,  Jove's, 

Or  in  Castalian,  Phoebus'  shrine  lay  buried, 

Or  in  Albuna's  grove  prophetic  Faun, 

Only  to  be  approached  through  pestilential 

Mi  asms,  and  sulphurous  exhalations  dire, 

And  sights  appallftig  and  unearthly  sounds, 

And  bloody  sacrifice  and  gifts  of  price. 

EDENVILLE,  Nov.  15,  1858. 


JUDGE  me  not,  father!"  said  the  ingenuous  youth, 
"A  man  must  only  by  his  peers  be  judged; 
By  his  un-  peers  why  should  a  hapless  boy  ? 
Impannel  a  boy  jury,  i  submit." 

Walking  from  EDENVILLE  to  DALKKY,  Oct.  21,  1858. 


I  HE  farmer's  dairy  and  the  poet's  study 

Are  like  each  other  -  -  manufactories  both 

Of  good  wares,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  bad: 

Good,  if  the  milk  is  rich,  and  fat  the  cream, 

Crumbly  the  cheese,  and  sweet  the  yellow  butter 

And  not  too  salt,  and  if  the  poem  's  full 

Of  melody  and  sense  and  entertainment, 

Such  as  lopas  sang  at  Dido's  feast, 

Or  laurel -crowned  Apollo  at  great  Jove's 

When  all  heaven  listened  and  the  Muses  chimed 

Chorus,  and  Hebe's  young  eyes  sparkled  joy. 

But  if  the  milk  is  blueish ,  and  the  cream 

Little  or  none,  the  butter  soft  and  streaky, 

And  the  tough  cheese  defies  the  tooth  like  leather, 

That  farmer  is  an  unthrift  and  should  sell 

His  dairy,  to  the  butcher  send  his  stock, 

Arid,  himself,  emigrate  to  California 

And  at  the  diggings  try  his  hand  a  while, 

For  people  will  not  good  gold  for  bad  butter 

Willingly  give  him,  or  his  bad  milk  drink, 

Or  with  his  bad  cream  muddy  their  clear  tea, 

Or  honor  and  respect  show  to  the  maker 

Of  bad  cheese;  so  at  home  there  's  no  chance  for  him, 

And  California  is  his  Promised  Land. 

But  not  unthrift  the  poet  though  his  poem 

Has  neither  sense  in  it  nor  melody, 

Nor  entertainment;  nay,  the  thriftier  rather, 
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And  to  grow  rich  and  be  admired  the  likelier, 
See,  while  he  lives,  edition  on  edition 
Following,  like  lightning  flashes  in  a  storm, 
Or  minute  guns  from  ship  distressed  at  sea, 
And,  when  he  dies,  have  statues  to  his  honor 
Raised  by  a  grateful,  weeping  fatherland. 
So  let  him  stay  at  home,  and  every  day, 
Like  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  write  worse, 
Till  he  becomes  a  hero  and,  expiring, 
Sees  with  his  swimming  eyes  the  laurel  crown 
Ready  to  drop  upon  his  funeral  bust, 
And  sad  and  slow  goes  down  to  unpoetic 
Hades  and  silence  and  the  thin -eared  ghosts. 

Walking  from  EUENVILLE  to  DALKEY,  Oct.  24,  1858. 


BY  Youth  and  Age  alike,  the  present  's  borne: 
By  Youth,  because  the  future  's  full  of  joy  - 
Ah,  wicked  Hope,  that  so  deceivest  Youth! 
By  Age,  because  the  future  's  full  of  sorrow   - 
Ah,  wicked  Fear,  that  not  deceivest  Age! 

EDENVILLE,  Oct.  2,  1858. 


(JLD  father  Time  brings  truth  to  light, 
They  say,  and  I  believe  them  right 
When  I  the  proverb  bring  to  mind, 
That  those  who  hide  know  where  to  find. 

ROSAMOND  ,  RATHGAR  ROAD  ,  DUBLIN  ,  Sept.  23,  1859. 
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"Heu,  quanto  minus  cat  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  illius  meminisse! 

IT  's  true  to  the  letter: 

A  thousand  times  better 

The  mere  recollection 

Of  that  piece  of  perfection, 

One  sweet,  melting  thought 

From  that  sepulchre  brought, 

Than  society's  joys 

With  their  hubbub  and  noise  - 

Yet  I  'm  not  quite  so  sure 

I  wouldn't  rather  endure, 

If  I  had  my  selection, 
Even  the  hubbub  and  noise 
Of  society's  joys, 
Than  be  laid  side  by  side, 
Were  the  coffin  so  wide, 

With  that  piece  of  perfection. 

ROSAMOND,  RATHGAB  ROAD,  DUBLIN,  March  18,  1859. 


SNAP. 

WHAT  a  fine  critic,  had  he  learned  to  write, 
Snap  would  have  made!  he  can  both  bark  and  bite, 
And,  as  to  understanding  the  belles  lettres, 
Show  me  the  "We"  that  understands  them  better. 

ROSAMOND,  Oct.  1,  1859. 
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SLEEP  is  a  froward  child  who  when  you  will, 

Will  n6t,  and  when  you  will  not,  will,  perverse. 

Make  much  of  him  and  coax  him,  and  you  only 

Make  him  more  wilful;  force  him,  he  rebels, 

Or  runs  away  and  in  some  dark  hole  hides; 

But  leave  him  to  himself,  he  comes,  at  last, 

And  jumps  upon  your  lap,  and  flings  his  arms 

About  your  neck,  and  smothers  you  with  kisses, 

And -covers  your  two  eyes  with  both  his  hands, 

And  asks  you  what  you  see,  and,  when  you  say 

"Houses  and  ships  and  trees  and  men  and  horses," 

Chuckles,  and  says:  --  "They  're  mine,  and  if  you  're  good 

And  let  my  hands  stay  always  on  your  eyes, 

I  '11  give  them  to  you  to  be  yours  for  ever; 

But  if  you  're  bold  and  push  my  hands  away, 

I  '11  take  them  all  and  put  them  in  my  pocket 

And  keep  them  for  a  fellow  I  like  better," 

And,  with  the  word,  down  from  your  lap  the  imp 

Jumps  nimble,  and  runs  off,  and  from  the  room's 

Furthermost  corner  cries:  —  "Bo-peep!  come,  catch  me." 

ROSAMOND,  March  20,  1859, 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  AN  EGG. 

DESPISE  me  not  because  I  am  an  egg, 

A  plain,  unostentatious,  simple  oval: 

(Wnia  ex  me;  and  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  fishes, 

Whatever  in  its  nostrils  has  life's  breath, 

Even  thou  thyself  --  I  care  not  who  thou  art 

And  every  tree  that  grows,  and  flower  that  blows, 

All,  all  are  brothers  of  the  Dioscuri. 

ROSAMOND,  Febr.  14,  1860. 


"Wer  das  Dichten  will  verstehen, 
Muss  in's  Land  der  Dichtung  geheu; 
Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen, 
Muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen." 

"POETRY  to  understand, 
Go  into  the  poet's  land." 
S6  says  Gothe,  but  1  say 
There  was  never  but  one  way 

-  Fie  upon  your  "poet's  land" !  — 
Poetry  to  understand, 

And  that  one  way  's  --  all  things  show  it  - 
To  be  born,  like  him,  a  poet. 

ROSAMOND,  November  19,  1859. 


VIS 


though  a  little  word  of  two  short  letters, 
A  most  important  word  is,  and  ambiguous; 
Sometimes  it  means  those  personages  mighty, 
The  speaker,  active,  and  the  passive  hearer, 
Taken  apart,  distinguished  from  mankind. 
Sometimes  it  means  the  author  and  his  reader, 
Pair  never  without  honor  to  be  mentioned, 
By  me,  at  least,  who  in  myself  comprise, 
Not  seldom,  both  the  units  of  this  dual, 
Writing  what  no  one  reads  except  myself. 
In  olden  time  it  was  a  royal  word, 
This  little  We,  and,  ungrammatical, 
Took  on  it  to  express  the  Lord's  anointed, 
The  DEI -GRATIA  DUX,  the  great  bell-wedder. 
Those  were  the  glorious  days  of  pigmy  We, 
Too  happy  to  last  long,  for  minor  folk, 
Following  -     as  minor  folk  are  apt  to  do  — 
The  bad  example  set  them  by  their  betters, 
Weed,  and  re-n>eed  and  weed,  again,  audacious 
And  at  nought  setting  decency  no  less 
Than  grammar.   Whereat  kings  and  queens,  incensed 
And  with  disgust  filled,  cast  the  plural  off 
And  left  it  there,  to  be  thenceforth  for  ever 
The  representative  pronominal 
Of  editors,  reviewers,  costermongers, 
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Tailors  and  grocers,  and  hoc  genus  omne 
Of  varlets,  and  to  unsophisticated, 
Plain,  simple  I,  in  royal  sulk,  returned; 
And  I,  this  moment ,  our  most  gracious  Queen 
Victoria  writes  herself;  1,  to  her  lords 
And  gentlemen  in  parliament  assembled, 
Herself  addresses.    Long  may  she  so  write, 
Long  so  address  herself  —  God  save  the  Queen ! 
Prays  /,  in ,  duty  bound  and  in  good  grammar. 

ROSAMOND,  EATHGAB  ROAD,  April  28,  1859. 


PROMETHEUS  AND  IO. 

10. 
I  PITY  thee,  Prometheus;  wise  and  wretched. 

PROMETHEUS. 

That  wisdom  's  wretchedness,  I  know  too  late; 
But  art  thou  happy,  lo,  without  wisdom? 

10. 
Alas!  th'  unhappiest  of  mankind  is  lo. 

PROMETHEUS. 

More  than  thou  pitiest  me  I  pity  thee 
Who  neither  wisdom  hast  nor  happiness. 

10. 
Elel-eleu!  elel-elel-eleii! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Now,  Jove,  thy  worst;  not  even  thy  worst  can  make  me 
More  wretched  than,  with  all  thy  favor,  lo. 

KILMASHOGUE  MOUNTAIN  (Co.  DUBLIN),  June  23,  1859. 
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SENT, 

ALONG  WITH   THE   QUARTERLY  AND   EDINBURGH  REVIEWS  OF  MY  POEMS, 
TO    A    FRIEND    WHO    HAD     WARNED    ME    NOT    TO    SEND    MY    POEMS    TO 

THE    REVIEWERS. 

PEARLS  before  swine,  which  turn  again  and  r&ad  you!" 
Too  late!  too  late!  and,  lo!  the  swine,  I  send  you. 
Rip  up  their  paunches  and  you  '11  find,  within, 
Semi -digested  garbage,  thick  and  thin, 
And  broken  pearls.     Alas!  the  pearls  are  mine, 
Crunched  with  their  garbage  by  these  beastly  swine. 

ROSAMOND,  May  31,  1859. 


WHETHER  Truth  is  the  child  of  Time, 
I  '11  not  stop  to  inquire, 

But  this  I  know,  that  if  she  is, 
She  's  daughter  of  a  liar, 

For,  ever  since  the  world  was  made, 
We  've  nothing  had  but  sorrow, 

Though  Time  has  promised,  every  day, 
To  bring  us  joy,  the  morrow. 

ROSAMOND,  Sept.  '23,  1859. 


ANACREONTIC. 

ALL  the  morning  long  I  have  studied, 
It  's  evening  now  and  I  '11  dine; 

Pen  and  ink  were  made  for  the  morning, 
For  the  evening  God  gave  us  wine. 

The  day,  it  is  full  of  trouble, 

And  worries  a  man  to  death ; 

But  the  evening  I  '11  spend  in  pleasure, 
As  long  as  there  's  in  me  a  breath. 

In  the  morning  I  '11  tottle  accounts  up, 
In  the  morning  I  '11  make  my  will, 

In  the  evening  --  hurra  for  the  tankard! 
My  heirs,  they  may  pay  the  bill. 

KOSAMOND,  Oct.  12,  1859. 


LAY  by  your  poem  nine  long  years,"  says  Horace, 
"Then  take  it  out,  and,  with  remorseless  pen, 
Blot  every  word  of  which  you  disapprove." 
But  {  say:  take  your  poem  out  of  Limbo 
At  two  years'  end,  blot  every  second  word, 
And  put,  for  every  word  you  blot,  two  better. 

ROSAMOND,  Sept.  30,  1859. 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  BANK  OF  IRELAND, 

FORMERLY   THE    IRISH    PARLIAMENT   HOUSE. 

DEHOLD  the  House  of  Parliament  a  bank, 

And  cash  for  good  bills  given  where,  in  old  time, 

Bad  bills  were  in  exchange  passed  for  hard  cash! 

ROSAMOND,  Febr.  15,  1860. 


BYRON. 

IHE  pr6ud  son  of  a  vicious,  heartless  father, 

The  vain  son  of  a  weak,  indulgent  mother, 

The  tyrant  husband  of  a  blameless  wife, 

The  sentimental  sire  of  one  unhappy 

Legitimate  daughter  -  -  of  how  many  more, 

Unhappy  chance -sown,  he  knows  not,  nor  cares  — 

See  where  before  the  world,  for  admiration, 

With  front  unblushing,  George  Lord  Byron  stands 

And  wins  of  the  whole  world  the  admiration, 

Pugilist,  fencer,  brawler,  spendthrift,  rake, 

Lover  of  bull -dogs,  friend  of  ribald  Little, 

Bully  of  Harrow  school,  ere  quite  fourteen, 

Champion,  at  thirty-six,  of  rebel  Greece, 

All  his  life  long,  bad  poet  and  worse  man. 

Hide,  hide  your  heads,  ye  virtuous,  learned,  and  wise; 

Follow  Astraea,  Muses,  to  the  skies. 

ROSAMOND,  Sept.  12,  1859. 
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"WASTING  time!"  time  can't  be  wasted; 
Time  is  neither  strength  nor  treasure. 
Where  is  't?  let  me  see  't  —  what!  that,  time? 
Why,  it  's  .growing,  each  moment,  bigger, 

Bigger,  bigger,  every  moment  - 
It  is  thou  and  I  are  wasting; 
Time  will  eat  us,  eat  us  all  up  - 
Ah,  could  we  but  only  waste  it! 

ROSAMOND,  May  9,  1859. 


UNTIL  it  's  struck  upon, 

The  flint  its  spark  hides  ever; 
Of  itself,  out  of  the  brain, 

The  spark  of  wit  starts  never. 

Only  to  tempered  steel 

The  flint  its  spark  yields,  ever; 
When  did  the  wise  man  seem 

Wise  to  the  fool?  Ah!  never. 


ROSAMOND,  January  11,  1860. 
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PRETTY  Moon,  whom  I  so  often 
See  pass  smiling  by,  this  way, 

Stop  a  while  and  listen  to  me  - 
I  've  a  word  or  two  to  say. 

Don't  you  know  the  white-washed  cabin 
On* the  hill  outside  the  town, 

Where  the  girl  whom  I  love  best,  lives, 
And  they  call  her  Bessie  Brown? 

Pretty  Moon,  next  time  you  're  passing, 
If  it  is  not  too  late  quite, 

Take  a  peep  in  at  the  window, 

And  bid  Bessie  Brown  good  night; 

And  if  Bessie  Brown  should  ask  you 
Do  you  know  one  Paddy  Cleer, 

Say  it  's  many  a  time  you  see  him 
Sitting  where  he  's  sitting  here; 

Sitting  on  this  stile,  and  playing 

On  his  pipe,  to  keep  care  down, 

For  his  heart  is  well  nigh  breaking, 
All  for  love  of  Bessie  Brown. 

ROSAMOND,  Oct.  23,  1859. 
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A  TAP  came  to  my  bedroom  door,  one  day, 

As,  in  a  fever,  sick  I  lay,  in  bed, 

Restless,  desponding,  every  moment  worse:  - 

"Who  's  there?  come  in,"  said  I,  and  Death  came  in, 

And  shook  his  dart.     I  put  a  good  face  on  't, 

But  fairly  own,  I  wished  him  out  again. 

Once,  twice  Death  shook  his  dart,  and  the  third  time 

Had  raised,  and  was  in  the  very  act  to  strike, 

When  to  the  door  another  tap  came  sudden, 

And  breathless  burst  into  the  room  the  doctor, 

And  parried  skilful,  with  gold -headed  cane, 

Death's  thrust,  and  saved  me  •*-  saved  me,  as  I  thought 

And  grateful  cried  out,  handing  him  his  fee. 

"That  fee  is  mine,"  said  Death,  and  clutched  it  fast, 

"Or  should  be  mine  --  my  well-earned,  just- due  fee, 

For  saving  thee  --  not  now  indeed,  for  now 

I  'm  baffled  for  the  moment,  but  next  time, 

And  not  far  off  's  next  time  -  -  for  saving  thee 

From  sickness,  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  doctor." 

I  stared;  the  doctor  stared;  upon  his  heel 

Death  turned  about,  and,  muttering,  stumped  down  stairs. 

ROSAMOND,  April  30,  1859. 


THERE  was  a  time  the  world  admired 

SIR  JOHN  MOORE'S  BURIAL  ODE/' 
Said  I  once  to  a  poet  friend, 
As  side  by  side  we  .rode, 

Talking  of  Wolfe  --  his  friend  and  mine  - 

The  parsonage  in  view, 
Where  Wolfe  had  lived  and  loved  and  died, 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  kind  and  true. 

"Ay,  ay,  there  was  a  time,"  replied 
Wolfe's  poet  friend  and  mine, 

"The  world  agreed  with  you  and  me 
To  call  that  ode,  divine. 

"It  was  the  time  the  world  believed 

Lord  Byron  wrote  the  ode. 
Poor  Wolfe!"  He  said,  and  wiped  his  eye; 

I  sighed;  and  on  we  rode. 

ROSAMOND,  Nov.  24,  1859. 
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THE  CHAMOIS -HUNTER. 

MY  father,  chamois -hunting,  fell  and  died; 
His  father,  chamois -hunting,  fell  and  died; 
I  hunt  the  chamois  and  doubt  not  at  all 
Will,  one  day,  chamois -hunting,  fall  and  die: 
Aliens  done!  chamois  -  hunting  let  me  live, 
And  chamois -hunting,  allons!    I  will  die. 

ROSAMOND,  Sept.  10,  1859. 


A  RAEE,  scarce  yet  acclimatized  exotic, 
Bare  in  the  morning,  leafy  at  midday, 
Only  toward  evening  rich  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
The  poet  loved  it  where  it  stood  alone, 
Neglected,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
Scenting  the  air,  and  almost  hid  behind 
The  gaudy,  gay  array  of  inodorous 
Hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  paeonies  and  dahlias, 
And,  in  his  mournful  hours,  would  linger  near  it, 
Fanning  it  with  his  sighs,  and  with  his  tears 
Watering  —  alas!  'twas  his  own  type  and  image. 

ROSAMOND,  Jan.  10,  1860. 
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THE  old  song  still ,  the  old  song  still, 

I  will  have  nothing  new; 
Blackbirds  and  thrushes,  every  spring, 
The  same  loved  ditty,  constant,  sing, 

The  same,  the  blithe  cuckoo. 

And  why  should  I  that  old  song  love 

More  than  a  thousand  new? 
Why,  just  because  a  thousand  times, 
I  've  heard  them  sung,  those  selfsame  rhymes, 

And  every  time  by  you. 

For  others  sing  new-fangled  airs, 

The  old  air  sing  for  me; 
The  baby,  at  the  nurse's  breast, 
Is  soonest  soothed  and  put  to  rest, 

With  its  own  lullaby. 

ROSAMOND,  RATHGAR  ROAD,  Sept.  30,  1859. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JULIUS  CAESAR. 

I  CAME,  I  saw,  I  conquered,  and  —  lie  here. 
ROSAMOND,  Jan.  26,  1860. 
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WHOEVER  most  successfully  ignores 

Intrusive  Nature,  and  has  best  by  heart 

The  cant  of  his  .own  city,  town,  or  village, 

The  most  polite  man  is,  and  the  best  bred, 

That  is  to  say,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 

City  or  town  or  village;  every  where 

In  all  the  world  beyond,  that  man  's  the  rudest. 

ROSAMOND,  Febr.  10,  1860. 


A  POET'S  PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE, 

WRITTEN    FOR   EMMA   NIENDORF's    ALBUM. 

TO  EMMELINE. 

PAPER,  pen,  ink,  hand  combine 
To  write  Emmeline  this  line; 
But  the  written  line  is  nought 
Unless  head  inspire  the  thought, 
And  the  thought  is  mere  cold  form 
Unless  heart  have  clothed  it  warm, 
S6,  behold,-  most  cruel  maid, 
At  thy  feet  the  whole  six  laid, 
Paper,  pen,  ink,  hand,  heart,  head  - 
Wilt  thou  with  thy  poet  wed? 

ROSAMOND,  January  23,  1860. 
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WHAT  race  is  it  which  a  man  runs 
Only  once,  and,  as  he  riins,  grows 
Stiffer,  stiffer,  every  moment, 
Yet  runs,  every  moment,  faster; 

Faster,  faster,  every  moment, 
Every  moment,  stiffer,  stiffer, 
And  the  race  wins  never  till  he 
Hasn't  a  leg  or  foot  to  stand  on? 


ROSAMOND,  May  9,  1859. 


I  FOLLOW  not  the  rhymer's  trade; 

To  please,  I  have  no  zest; 
My  verse  is  by  mere  instinct  made, 

Like  bee's  cell  or  bird's  nest. 

To  please  himself,  Correggio  drew; 

To  please  myself,  I  write; 
Applaud  or  not,  as  ye  think  fit, 

My  verse  is  my  delight. 


EOSAMOND,  Sept.  30,  1859. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  ANACREON. 

(JOB'S  providence  in  every  thing  is  clear: 

Choked  by  a  raisin  lies  Anacreon  here. 

To  dry  the  grape  and  eat,  is  an  abuse; 

Squeeze,  strain,  ferment,  and  drink  the  heavenly  juice. 

ROSAMOND,  April  28,  1859. 


LOYAL  and  full  of  confidence  in  princes, 

Saint  Patrick's  Dean  to  Prince  Posterity 

His  helpless,  orphan  pages  recommended; 

And  thankless,  *  as  became  a  royal  prince, 

The  prince  received,  and  as  his  due,  the  homage, 

And  left  the  orphans  for  themselves  to  shift. 

Less  loyal,  I,  and  of  small  faith  in  princes 
And  warned  by  the  example,  recommend, 
After  my  own  and  daughter's  death,  my  verses 
To  the  sure  patronage  of  moths  and  worms, 
Keen  connoisseurs  of  literary  merit 
And  never  yet  known  to  ignore,  disdainful, 
The  works  even  of  the  meanest  among  authors. 

ROSAMOND,  Febr,  15,  1860. 


*  Dublin,  which  has  a  statue  of  Moore,  haa  none  of  Swift. 
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TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

How  canst  thou  doubt  that  Time  's  my  sire?" 

Said  Truth  to  me,  one  day, 
As,  arm  in  arm,  with  her  I  walked, 
Far  from  the  public  way. 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  said  I,  "for  Time 

Is  Falsehood's  sire,  and  she 
To  Truth  is  so  exceeding  like, 

Truth's  sister  she  must  be." 

"For  shame!"  said  Truth,  "to  taunt  me  so;" 
And  slipped  her  arm  from  mine; 

"The  fault  is  not  in  me,  but  in 
Those  purblind  eyes  of  thine, 

"That  do  not,  or  that  cannot,  see 

The  difference  between 
Truth's  simple,  unaffected  air, 

And  Falsehood's  studied  mien." 

So  said,  she  turned,  and  left  me  there, 

And  I  went  on  alone, 
Until,  methought,  I  heard  again 

Her  voice's  silver  tone. 
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Rejoiced,  I  turned  about,  and,  lo! 

Truth's  radiant  form  was  there, 
Her  winning  smile,  and  open  front, 

And  unembarrassed  air.  — 

•' Welcome,  sweet  maid!  we  're  friends  again, 

Never  to  quarrel  more." 
"Agreed,"  said  she,  "give  me  thy  hand  — 

As  good  friends  as  before. 

"Where  hast  thou  been?   This  whole,  long  year 
I  have  sought  thee  up  and  down, 

Early  and  late,  at  home,  abroad, 
In  country  and  in  town." 

Full  well  I  knew  't  could  not  be  Truth 

Who  held  so  wild  discourse, 
So  with  a  frown  and  stern  "Begone!" 

Shook  Falsehood  off  by  force; 

And  onward  walked,  with  Nature's  face 

And  mine  own  thoughts  content, 
And  none  to  tell,  or  true  or  false, 

Which  way  it  was  I  went. 
ROSAMOND,  RATHGAR  ROAD,  DUBLIN,  Sept.  27,  1859. 
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PHILOSOPHY'S  LABOUK  LOST. 

I  DON'T  mean  to  disturb  the  thorns  and  weeds, 
Only  to  sow  the  fallow  with  good  seeds." 
Entering  the  field  I  said,  and  scattered  wide, 
In  plenteous  showers,  the  grain  on  every  side. 
The  thorns  and  weeds  outgrew  and  choked  the  grain; 
I  lost  my  labour,  and,  too  late,  saw  plain, 
Where  error,  vice,  and  prejudice  abound, 
In  vain  Philosophy  would  sow  the  ground. 
ROSAMOND,  March  16,  1860. 


"Glaubt  mir,  es  ist  kein  Mahrchen,  die  Quelle  der  Jugend,  sie  rinnet 
Wirklich  und  immer.     Ihr  fragt,  wo?     In  der  dichtenden  Kunst." 


ETERNAL  youth  cannot  be  and  was  never, 
In  spite  of  all  thou  say'st,  beloved  Schiller! 
Nay,  even  thine  own  sweet  Muse's  cheek  already 
Shows  wrinkles,  and  her  golden  locks  turn  gray; 
Live  on,  indeed,  she  shall  and  must,  for  ever, 
But  men  even  now  begin  to  call  her,  Sibyl. 
ROSAMOND,  March  14,  1860. 
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"Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!    who  '11  buy?  who  '11  buy?" 

IIOBD  BYRON,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

"FRESH  fish  from  Helicon !  who  '11  buy?  who  11  buy?" 
Through  London's  streets  I  heard  Lord  Byron  cry, 
And,  curious,  stopped,  and  asked  his  lordship  where 
He  found  on  Helicon  a  thing  so  rare, 
So  very  rare  as  fish  must  always  be 
Upon  a  mountain,  high  above  the  sea. 
His  lordship,  smiling  civilly,  replied, 
That  high  on  Hippocrene's  steep  mountain  side 
There  was  a  fountain,  Helicon  by  name, 
Whence  fish  to  market  in  great  plenty  came, 
And  asked  me  would  I  have  some,  and  when  I 
No  cash  had,  left  me,  and  went  on  to  cry 
"Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!  who  '11  buy?  who  '11  Jbuy?" 
ROSAMOND,  Febr.  29,  1860. 


LOOK  circumspect  round  you  before  Danger  conies; 
When  Danger  is  come  stand  to  arms,  beat  your  drums ; 
When  Danger  's  gone  by,  you  may  play  with  your  thumbs, 
But  your  play  must  be  short,  for,  behold!  Danger  comes, 
Like  a  race-horse,  again  —  stand  to  arms ;  beat  your  drums : 
Life  's  a  porridge  of  wormwood  and  sweet  sugar-plums. 
ROSAMOND,  May  13,  1860. 


THE  TWO  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

WITH  two  looking-glasses,  the  wise  man  of  Greece  said, 

Most  bountiful  Nature  supplied  us; 
One  to  show  us  what  passes  in  other  men's  hearts; 

This  glass  it 's  placed  queerly  -  -  inside  us. 

In  our  own  hearts  what  passes  we  see  in  the  other, 
Which  is  placed  just  as  queerly  —  outside  us; 

And,  of  all  places,  where  in  the  world  do  you  think? 
Why,  deep  in  our  friends'  hearts  —  beside  us. 

ROSAMOND,  March  16,  1860. 


"Das  Gemeine  geht  klanglos  zum  Orkus  hinab.'' 

SCHILLER. 

LIKE  weeds  which  a  gardener  throws  out  on  the  dunghill, 
The  vulgar  go  down,  unremembered,  to  Orcus; 

But  we  weep  the  high-minded,  and  Poetry  gathers, 
And  encloses  their  bones  in  a  cerement  of  amber. 

With  such  cerement  of  amber  I  'd  fain  wrap  thy  bones  round, 
Highest-minded  of  poets,  my  own  beloved  Schiller, 

Did  I  not  know  thy  bones  more  enduring  than  amber, 
More  hallowed  thy  bier  than  the  tears  of  thy  poet. 

ROSAMOND,  March  16,  1860. 
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IN  all  things  else  thou  mayst  agree 
With  thy  best  friend,  and  he  with  thee ; 
In  all  things  else  but  one  alone  - 
Guess,  if  thou  canst,  what  is  that  one. 

"Nay,  in  two  things  I  can't  agree 
,    With  my  best  friend,  nor  he  with  me: 
First,  I  were  out  and  out  a  fool, 
Myself  to  measure  by  the  rule 
With  which  he  's  pleased  to  measure  me; 
And  next,  I  '11  die  ere  I  agree 
To  buy  my  friend  at  his  own  price  — 
Say,  haven't  I  read  your  riddle,  nice?" 
ROSAMOND,  May  10,  1860. 


Anniversary  of  my  mother's  death. 

TOR  what  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains  for  what, 
But  occupation  till  Decay's  slow  hand, 
Assiduous,  shall  have  made  sufficient  room 
Among  our  foresires'  crowded  bones  for  ours? 
Full  fifteen  years  ago  this  very  day, 
The  longest  lived  of  two  loved  parents  died  - 
Their  first  born  child's  place  should  be  nearly  ready. 
ROSAMOND,  March  27,  1860. 
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THE  Don,  he  has  bestrode  his  steed, 
His  squire,  he  rides  behind  him; 

They  're  on  the  road  for  Lombardie, 
To  tilt  against  a  windmill. 

Four  stout,  strong  arms  the  windmill  has, 

And  sets  them  all  in  motion, 
And  round  they  go,  clish-clash,  slap-dash. 

Against  Don  Quixote's  'notion'. 

"We  had  best  go  back,"  Don  Quixote  cries; 

"This  giant  is  a  strong  one; 
How  hard  he  hits  about  the  head! 

My  'notion'  was  a  wrong  one." 

"Mirror  of  knighthood!  right  and  wrong 

Depend  still  the  event  on," 
Quoth  Sancho,  reining  Dapple  round; 

"Let  's  go  some  other  scent  on." 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  the  knight  replies; 

"My  lance,  see  how  it  's  shattered, 
And,  though  my  spirit  's  fresh  and  strong, 

The  flesh  feels  sore  and  battered." 
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So  home  they  went,  both  knight  and  squire, 
Tired,  dusty,  crowned  with  glory. 

The  windmill's  t6rn  sails,  to  this  day, 
The  truth  vouch  of  my  story. 

And  Villafranca  people  still 

Tell  you  —  but  they  're  mistaken  - 
No  pair  of  thieves  were  ever  more 
In  haste  to  save  their  bacon; 

And  in  memorial,  fair  to  see, 

Have  written  on  a  tall  post: 
"La  Mancha's  knight  and  squire  slew  here 

A  mighty  giant,  almost." 
ROSAMOND,  March  12,  1860. 


WIND,  WOMAN  AND  KING. 

WIND,  woman  and  king, 
I  once  heard  a  fool  sing, 
Agree  in  one  thing: 
Not  a  jack-straw  or  hair 
For  the  absent  they  care, 
But  throw  their  arms  round 
Whoso  nearest  is  found. 
And  the  fool  he  sang  true, 
For  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
Now  for  more  than  a  year, 
My  Mary  Anne  dear, 
—  And  that  year  seems  an  ever 
And  from  the  king  never, 
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And  as  for  Sir  Wind, 
He  's  no  doubt  very  kind 
And  flusters  about 
And  makes  a  great  rout 
When  he  meets  me  out, 
But  though  I  sat  lone 
By  this  ingle  hearth-stone 
All  October,  November, 
And  dreary  December, 
And  long  January, 
And  bleak  February, 
And  March  and  April, 
And  am  sitting  here  still 
In  the  sweet  Month  of  May, 
When  the  world  's  looking  gay, 
And  though  past  my  door, 
Times  a  hundred  and  more, 
He,  went  post  day  and  night, 
He  never  thought  right 
Even  one  odd  time  to  stop, 
And  in  on  me  pop 
And  say:  --  "How  do  you  do? 
Have  you  any  thing  new?" 
So  the  fool,  he  sang  true, 
And  wind,  woman,  and  king 
Agree  in  one  thing; 
Not  one  jack-straw  or  hair 
They  for  any  one  care 
Who  's  once  out  of  their  view, 
And  the  fool,  he  sang  true. 
KOBAMOND,  May  3,  1860. 
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FORGET  the  past,  fear  not  the  morrow, 
Enjoy  today  --  and  baffle  Sorrow: 
For  things  will  go  --  do  what  thou  will  - 
As  from  the  first  they  have  gone  still. 
GREEN  HILLS  (Co.  DUBLIN),  April  28,  1860. 


"Gott  nur  siehet  das  Herz." 

SCHILLER. 


ONLY  God  sees  the  heart.  True,  of  all  hearts 
Except  thine  own,  ingenuous,  well  loved  Schiller! 
Who  nothing  hast  to  hide,  and  hidest  nothing, 
And  God  and  Man  alike  see  through  and  through 
ROSAMOND,  March  16,  1860. 


I  KNOW  some  wiseacres  who  think, 
Old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink, 
Old  friends  to  love,  old  books  to  read, 
Old  hay  wherewith  your  horse  to  feed, 
Are  of  all  old  things  the  five  best, 
And  turn  their  nose  up  at  the  rest. 
Fools!  my  old  fiddle's  four  old  strings 
Are  worth  the  whole  of  their  five  old  things. 
ROSAMOND,  March  24,  1860. 
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THE  lamp  no  light  shows,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
The  fire  no  heat  throws,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
The  sun  shines  clouded,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
The  moon  's  not  risen  yet,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
Heavy  my  heart  weighs,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
A  blank  the  world  lies,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
Spring  flowers  droop  withered,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
The  lark  a  dirge  sings,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
Time's  tread  's  a  dead  march,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
Muffled  the  drum  beats,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
To  die  I  'm  ready,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee; 
I  'm  dead  and  buried,  when  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee. 

But  be  thou  merry,  though  thou  'rt  far 
Away  from  me; 
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And  light  thy  heart  beat,  though  thou  'rt  far 

Away  from  me; 
And  bright  thy  sun  shine,  though  thou  'rt  far 

Away  from  me; 
And  clear  thy  moon  gleam,  though  thou  'rt  far 

Away  from  me; 
And  still  of  me  think,  though  I  'm  far 

Away  from  thee, 
As  I  of  thee  think,  though  thou  'rt  far 

Away  from  me; 
And  soon  mayst  thou  be  near,  not  far 

Away  from  me; 
And  soon  may  I  be  near,  not  far 

Away  from  thee; 
And  when  once  more  I  'm  near,  not  far 

Away  from  thee, 
And  thou  once  more  art  near,  not  far 

Away  from  me, 
Never  again  shall  I  stray  far 

Away  from  thee, 
Nor  ever  thou  again  stray  far 

Away  from  me, 
Till  thy  last  stray,  thy  long,  last  stray 

Away  from  me, 
Or  my  last  stray,  my  long,  last  stray 

Away  from  thee. 
Tax  GREEN  HILLS  (Co.  DUBLEN),  April  28,  1860. 
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FRAGMENT. 
I. 

FKANKFORT  behind  us  left  and  city  sights, 
And  city  sounds  ungrateful  to  the  ear, 
We  take  our  evening  way  toward  Offenbach, 
Distant  an  hour,  the  frontier  town  of  Hesse. 
Level  and  fair  our  road  along  the  Maine's 
Populous,  wide-outspread  basin;  on  our  left, 
Unseen,  unheard,  but  not  far  off,  the  river; 
Gardens  between,  where,  watering-pot  in  hand, 
The  gardener  cares  the  tender  cabbage  plant 
Or  lettuce,  for  the  Frankfort  burgher's  table; 
Walnuts  upon  the  right  bring  back  to  mind 
Baden's  fair  chaussees  fringed  on  either  side, 
From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Nassau  frontier, 
With  elegant  Juglans'  oval  leaves  and  round, 
Delicious-kerneled  berry.  Oberrad 
Not  much  affords  us  or  to  praise  or  blame, 
And,  threaded  its  long  street,  we  reach,  at  seven, 
Our  station  for  the  night  in  Offenbach, 
And  close  our  first  day's  journey  (of  one  hour), 
And  sup  in  Kuchler's  honest  inn,  and  drink 
Our  schoppen  Rudesheimer,  and  at  ten, 
Mindful  of  health  and  homely  grandsire  saws, 


Retire  to  bed,  and  —  for  we  drink  nor  tea 
Nor  more  exciting  coffee  —  sweet,  sound  sleep. 
Next  morning,  breakfast  without  tea  or  coffee : 
From  both  we  have  suffered  and  have  both  renounced, 
And  prize  more  our  composure  all  day  long, 
And  sleep  at  night,  and  appetite  unimpaired, 
And  steady,  tranquil,  unembarrassed  pulse, 
Than  the  narcotic's  treacherous,  short-lived  joy. 
Avaunt,  then,  Tea  and  Coffee!  To  your  caves, 
Malignant  spirits,  and  with  Opium  hide 
And  foul  Nicotiana  and  the  juice 
That  turns  the  Abyssinian  hunter's  brain; 
And  take  with  ye  Ennui  and  Devils  Blue, 
And  moping,  dull  Despondency  and  Heartache, 
And  let  me  never  see  ye  more,  or  hear 
Your  hated  names,  but,  if  I  can,  forget 
That  I  was  once  your  worshipper  and  bard. 
The  morning  fair,  July  the  twenty-sixth, 
We  leave  at  ten  the  Swan  and  follow  on, 
Along  the  stately  poplar  colonnade, 
Our  road  through  Bieber,  distant  one  short  hour. 
From  my  youth  up  I  've  loved  a  colonnade 
Of  whispering  poplar,  tall  and  fresh  and  green, 
But  till  today  such  colonnade  trod  never 
Of  whispering  poplar,  tall  and  fresh  and  green, 
As  echoed  to  our  footstep  the  whole  way 
From  Offenbach  to  Bieber  .... 
Walking  from  OFFENBACH  to  ASCHAFFENBURG,  July  26,  1860. 
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THE  NINE  MAIDENS  OF  CRACOW. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  Cracow, 
I  Ve  heard  say  and  do  believe  it. 
On  a  sultry  day  in  summer, 
Sad  and  serious  sat  nine  maidens. 

Doing  nothing,  saying  nothing, 
Lack-a-daisy  sat  the  maidens 
In  a  honeysuckle  arbour, 
All  the  livelong  July  forenoon. 

What  are  they  about,  those  maidens, 
All  nine  sitting  with  eyes  downcast, 
Folded  hands  and  mouths  half  open? 
Read  me,  if  thou  canst,  the  riddle. 

Ah!  there  's  not  one  of  those  maidens, 
Of  the  whole  nine,  has  a  sweetheart; 
Where  's  the  wonder  they  look  dismal, 
Now  and  then  cry,  heigh-ho,  heigh-ho? 

"In  the  wood  a  tall  oak  's  growing," 
Sighing  said  one  of  the  maidens, 
"Underneath  its  spreading  branches, 
When  I  'm  dead,  let  me  be  buried." 
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"There  let  me  be  laid  beside  thee," 
Said  another  of  the  maidens, 
"In  the  shadow  of  the  same  oak; 
Of  this  wicked  world  I  'm  weary." 

"When  this  prior  heart  throbs  no  longer; 
I  will  there  be  laid  between  ye, 
In  that  same  oak's  spreading  shadow/' 
Said  another  of  the  maidens. 

"There  we  '11  all  be  laid  together/' 
Cried  with  one  voice  all  the  maidens, 
"Come,  let  's  go  and  lay  our  graves  out, 
Round  that  oak's  trunk,  in  a  circle." 

So  into  the  wood,  the  maidens, 
Arm  in  arm,  went,  sad  and  sighing, 
And  the  6ak  found,  and  the  grass  cut 
That  about  its  trunk  was  growing; 

But  while  some  the  grass  were  cutting, 
And  some  bringing  stones  and  crosses, 
Lisette,  who  by  chance  had  looked  up, 
Saw  the  tree  with  young  men  swarming, 

And  shrieked  loud.  All  stopped  and  looked  up, 
Every  heart  began  to  flutter; 
When  a  soft  voice  from  the  tree  cried:  - 
"Sweetest  maidens,  we  are  coming." 

In  an  instant  round  Lisetta's 
Waist  was  clasped  a  strong  and  kind  arm; 
In  an  instant  Gretchen's  cheek  was 
Glowing  red  with  Julius'  kisses; 
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Theodor  was  on  his  knee  to 
Lovely  Judith  with  the  fair  hair; 
While  from  Hermann's  grasp  Louisa 
Faintly  strove  to  draw  her  fingers ; 

Lottchen  runs,  but,  out  of  breath  soon, 
Is  by  nimble  Hans  overtaken, 
And  made  to  sit  down  beside  him, 
Will-she  nill-she,  on  the  green  bank; 

Magdalena  —  artless  maiden!  - 
Fears  that  Hilpert  may  his  neck  break 
As  he  slips  down  from  a  high  branch, 
And  holds  out  her  hand  to  help  him; 

Hilpert  on  the  helping  hand  a 

Bright  gold  ring  puts  --  could  you  blame  him? 

Magdalena  --  didn't  she  do  right?  - 

Let  the  ring  bide  where  he  put  it. 

"Stay!  for  God's  sake  stay,"  cried  Ellen, 
"Till  I  go  and  fetch  a  ladder"  - 
But,  before  the  word  was  finished, 

Max  stood  hand  in  hand  with  Ellen. 

* 

Robert  still  was  in  the  tree,  and 
Engelbert,  a  cat's  sleep  sleeping, 
Neither  Rosamond  nor  Minna 
How  to  hollo  knew,  or  whistle; 

So  they  gathered  up  shed  acorns, 

And  with  both  hands  so  the  two  youths 

Peppered  that  they  quickly  wakened 

Out  of  their  feigned  sleep  and  came  down, 


And  surrendered  on  so  fair  terms 
That  not  one  of  the  nine  maidens, 
Unless  it  were  Rosamunda, 
Half  so  happy  was  as  Minna. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Cracow, 

I  Ve  heard  say  and  do  believe  it, 

In  a  honeysuckle  arbour, 

With  their  sweethearts  sat  nine  maidens; 

Merrier  never  met  nine  maidens, 
Than  the  nine  met,  that  same  evening, 
In  the  honeysuckle  arbour, 
Every  one  linked  with  her  good  man; 

And  the  talk  was  all  of  roses, 

Wedding  feasts,  and  rings  and  posies, 

And  where  best  they  would  live,  and  thrive  most;, 

Not  one  word,  where  they  'd  be  buried. 

And  the  traveller  's,  to  this  day,  shown, 
As  through  Cracow  wood  he  passes, 
The  decayed  trunk  of  that  old  oak, 
And  hears  tell  of  the  nine  maidens. 

Began  walking  from  KONIGSWART  to  EINSIEDL,  Aug.  14;  finished  at  NEU- 
STADL  near  PLASS,  BOHEMIA,  Aug.  16,  1860. 
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ADVICE. 

USELESS  is  wise  advice  and  thrown  away 
Unless  the  advised  's  as  wise  as  the  adviser, 
For  in  that  case  alone  the  advice  is  taken; 
Useless  is  wise  advice  and  thrown  away 
If  the  advised  's  as  wise  as  the  adviser. 
For  in  that  case  no  wise  advice  is  needed; 
Thrown  away,  then,  and  useless  in  all  cases 
Is  wise  advice,  and  he  's  a  fool  who  gives  it." 
I  said,  and  closed  the  book  I  had  in  hand, 
And  read  no  more,  and  went  upon  my  way 
Rejoicing  in  mine  own  thoughts.  Courteous  reader, 
Do  thou  the  same  by  me,  and  I  '11  not  blame  thee. 
Walking  from  BIESCHIN  to  CZACHKAU  (BOHEMIA),  Aug.  20,  1860. 


ONCE  on  a  time  it  happened,  it  's  full  many  a  year  ago, 
I  met  a  carle  with  shoulders  stooped  and  beard  as  white  as  snow, 
And  all  within  myself  I  said,  as  I  passed  proudly  by, 
"That  's  a  good-for-nothing  old  man,  and  a  stout,  brave  youth 

am  I." 

That  old  man  's  dead  and  buried,  it  's  full  many  a  year  ago, 
And  mine  are  now  the  shoulders  stooped  and  beard  as  white 

as  snow, 
And   in    their  hearts  the   young  men   say,  as  they   pass  me 

proudly  by, 
••That   's    a    good-for-nothing    old    man,    it   's    high   time    he 

should  die." 
ZWIESKL,  BAVARIA,  Aug.  21,  I860. 
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"An  oaken,  broken  elbow-chair, 
A  caudle  cup  without  an  ear." 

SWIFT 


FOLLOWING  the  example  of  Saint  Patrick's  dean 

-  Not  always,  I  must  own,  a  good  example, 
And  the  Venusian's  maxim  's  but  too  true: 
No  one  's  in  all  respects  a  good  example  - 
I  note  here,  in  an  inventory,  down 
My  bedroom's  furniture  and  apparatus 
In  Johann  Stadler's  inn  in  Lamprechtshausen, 
Where  I  arrived  last  night  and  supped  and  slept, 
And  early  woke  this  morning,  August  thirtieth, 
Of  Christ's  year  Eighteen  hundred  and  threescore, 
And,  lazy-bones,  abed  lie,  protocolling, 
And  yoking  wardrobes,  beds,  and  chairs  and  tables 
To  my  triumphant  Muse's  car  sublime. 

Two  beds,  imprimis,  lengthwise  by  the  wall, 
One  for  myself,  the  other  for  my  daughter, 
With  overbeds  of  down,  and  pillows,  heaped; 
Opposite,  two  windows  with  bright  shining  panes 
And  spotless,  lace-trimmed,  muslin  curtains  white. 
Flower-pots,  outside,  support  with  trellis-work 
Diminutive  ivy,  or  permit  Jove's  flower 
Exuberant  to  overhang  their  rims 
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And  fearless  swing,  as  from  its  native  rock, 
Full  two  foot  down,  in  air.  Clove  perfume  steals 
In  with  Sol's  greetings  through  the  open  sash, 
And  resting  swallows  twitter  on  the  sill. 

Not  Hermes  statuettes  our  pillows  guard 

-  It  's  many  a  day  since  Thoth  reigned,  and  men  trusted 
Their  sleeping  persons  to  the  God  of  thieves  - 

But  over  each  bed  hangs  upon  the  wall 

A  cup  of  holy  water,  to  keep  off 

Ghosts  and  malignant  demons,  and  at  hand 

To  help,  if  help  be  needed,  an  embossed 

Madonna  likeness  on  white  satin  paper, 

Glazed  and  in  walnut  framed;  not  even  Saint  Columb's 

Brilliant  illumination  sets  more  true 

-  Well  if  so  true  -  -  the  fair  original  forth, 
Or  more  the  heart  of  the  beholder  wins 

To  heaven  and  holy  Church.  A  walnut  press 
At  one  bed's  head,  along  the  wall,  close  locked 
Excludes  the  prying  eye  and  pilfering  hand, 
And  carries  on  its  cornice,  ranged  in  order, 
Thirteen  sweet-smelling,  large,  ripe,  rosy  apples, 

-  Keep  far,  far  off  from  Lamprechtshausen  inn. 
Ye  nineteenth-century  travelling  Eves  and  Adams!  - 
Behind  which,  five  glass  pickle-pots  stand  stately, 
Crammed  to  the  throat  with  gherkins,  the  abhorrence 
Of  acid  stomachs,  and  tight  corked  and  sealed. 
Between  the  beds,  the  altar  of  the  Graces, 

With  looking-glass  and  jugs  and  basins,  furnished, 
And  crofts  of  water  and  soft  diaper  towels, 
Invites  to  worship,  nor  invites  in  vain; 
Never  caged  pair  of  linnets,  or  uncaged, 
So  joyous  spattered  the  lustrating  lymph. 
Dipping  again,  and  dipping,  and  all  round 
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Scattering,  beneficent,  the  healing  dew. 

Above,  upon  the  wall,  a  crucified 

Jesus,  in  copperplate,  with  drooping  head 

And  pierced  and  bleeding  side,  gives  up  the  ghost; 

Grim  tragedy!  in  box-wood  re-enacted 

Upon  the  opposite  wall,  between  the  windows, 

With  the  addition  of  the  Mother's  woe, 

And  weeping  Mary  Magdalen  and  John. 

Gladly  the  eye,  more  gladly  still  the  mind, 

Away  from  both  turns,  and  upon  a  group 

In  party-colored,  Meissen  china-ware. 

Upon  a  walnut  stand  between  the  windows, 

Under  the  boxwood  carving,  rests  content, 

And  has  no  need  to  travel  to  Arcadia 

For  dancing  shepherd  youths  and  shepherd  maids, 

And  innocence  and  peace,  and  pipes  Pandaean. 

The  stand  adorning,  either  side  the  group, 

Ten  red,  ripe  apples  tempt,  in  double  row. 

Another  walnut  table,  in  the  corner, 

On  the  door's  right  hand  as  you  enter,  serves 

Saint  John  the  Baptist  for  a  wilderness, 

And  there,  twelve  inches  high,  stands  in  the  middle 

The  box-carved  saint,  with  coat  of  camel's  hair, 

And  lamb  and  cross,  and  scroll  significant 

What  fate  awaits  the  man  who  takes  in  hand 

To  teach  the  people,  —  him  awaits,  who  dares 

To  raise  his  voice  high  against  vice  and  folly  — 

Him  the  benevolent,  imprudent  man 

Who  fain  would  lessen  human  misery, 

And  benefit,  not  use,  his  fellow  men, 

Shaming  the  triple  crown  and  sceptered  czar. 

Written  in  vain  the  scroll  and  lost  in  vain 

The  precious  life;  the  obdurate  heart  of  Man 

The  words  cons  scrupulous,  but  draws  no  moral. 
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A  loaf  of  sugar  stands  upon  the  floor 

Under  the  table,  and  an  open  box 

Full  of  the  powdered  sweet,  for  kitchen  use 

Or  pantry,  ready,  or  to  neutralize 

The  bitter  of  Bohea  or  coffee  cup, 

And  German  manufactured,  not  of  stripes 

And  human  kidnapping,  and  greed  of  gold 

Even  more  accursed  than  Polymestor's,  smelling, 

And  curdling  the  heart's  blood.  Upon  a  rack 

Behind  the  door  a  petticoat  hangs  snug 

And  two  gowns,  that  of  red  stuff,  these  of  gray. 

The  rack  runs  round  the  room,  and  every  pin 

Its  separate  burthen  carries,  seidel,  maas, 

Or  double  maas,  all  shining  bright  in  order; 

Of  gray  stone- ware  some,  some  of  glass,  some  pewter: 

Twenty-five  seidels  first  of  gray  stone-ware, 

With  lids  of  pewter  hinged  on  stone-ware  handles, 

Engraved  on  every  lid  Johann  Stadler's  name 

In  fair  broad  cipher,  and  the  year  of  Christ 

In  which  the  seidel  from  the  potter's  hand 

Into  this  world  of  woe  came  and  beer-drinking. 

Twenty  glass  seidels  follow,  with  glass  handles, 

And  similar  pewter  lids  and  name  and  date. 

Come,  next,  of  glass  twelve  seidels  with  glass  handles 

And  white  enameled  china  lids  bound  round 

With  pewter  rims  and  hinged  on  to  the  handles; 

In  painted  colors,  orange,  green,  and  blue, 

Of  weal  or  woe,  each  lid  speaks  to  the  heart, 

Or  shows  a  landscape;  high  Maria  Plain, 

Or  Berchtesgaden  at  the  Watzmann's  foot, 

Or  Salzburg  Castle;  or  his  seidels  lid 

Exhibits  the  beer-drinker  to  himself, 

Seidel  in  6ne  hand,  meerschaum  in  the  other, 

Rubicund  picture  of  earth's  happiness 
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Sensual,  till  the  intellect  grows  dim, 
The  red,  swollen,  bolster  limbs  break  out  in  sores, 
And  the  fat  paunch,  blue  lip,  and  yellow  eye 
And  sunken  cheek  and  laboring  chest  announce 
The  crazy  ship  aground  run,  and  no  hope 
In  sail  or  rudder,  more,  or  pilot's  skill. 
Last  of  the  seidels,  twelve  of  glass  come  then, 
Glass-handled,  without  lid.  In  long  array, 
The  larger  beer-jugs  follow,  maases  called, 
Each  maas  two  seidels,  all  of  gray  stone-ware, 
With  lids  of  pewter  hinged  on  stone-ware  handles; 
Thirty  they  are  in  count.  Three  stone-ware  jugs 
With  lids  of  pewter  hinged  on  stone-ware  handles, 
And  each  enough  large  to  contain  three  maases, 
Hang  from  the  last  three  pins,  right  hand  the  door, 
O'ershadowing  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  rear 
Of  the  long  file  round  bringing  to  the  front. 
A  shelf  o'ertops  the  rack,  and  round  the  room 
Runs  with  it  high  up,  not  far  from  the  ceiling; 
Seventy-seven  pewter  plates,  on  edge,  its  burthen, 
And  forty-five  round,  and  four  oval,  dishes, 
These  delf,  those  pewter;  five  saltcellers  then 
Of  delf/  two  pewter  coffee-pots,  and  six 
Fidibus-holders  pewter,  and  —  no  more. 

And  here  my  faithful  inventory  ends, 
Precise,  as  if  I  had  been  about  to  let 
My  chamber  in  the  inn  at  Lamprechtshausen 
To  Meath's  Lord  Bishop  --  Stay,  upon  the  floor 
Two  square,  glass-bottled  brandy  gardevins, 
Neither  close  locked  nor  empty  —  rarest  sight 
Of  all  rare  sights  for  Anglo-Saxon  eyes, 
And  not  without  much  faith  to  be  believed 
By  Anglo-Saxon  ears  —  but  let  that  pass  - 
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One  stool,  two  wooden-bottomed  chairs,  two  stuffed, 

And  on  the  end  wall,  opposite  the  door, 

Above  a  chest  of  drawers  a  framed  and  glazed 

Engrossed  certificate  that  Johann  Stadler 

Of  Lamprechtshausen  's  an  admitted  member 

Of  the  Society  Agricultural, 

Which  for  the  public  weal  -  -  not  for  its  own, 

-  Who  ever  heard  of  a  society  meeting 
For  other  object  than  the  public  weal?  - 
Its  meetings  holds  in  Salzburg  every  Friday. 
And  so  my  task  's  brought  to  an  end,  sweet  reader; 
How  faithfully,  judge  for  thyself,  first  time 
Thou  'rt  led  by  chance  or  fate  or  inclination, 
To  sleep  in  the  same  room  I  slept  last  night  in, 
In  Johann  Stadler's  inn  in  Lamprechtshausen, 
Well  furnished  temple  of  Gambrinus  Divus, 
And  seldom  without  votaries,  even  or  morn, 
Or  holiest  sabbath  afternoon,  or  when 
Festival  kirmes  gathers  to  the  dance 
Young,  old,  and  middle  aged,  the  country  round, 
And  harp  and  fiddle  and  Man's  sweeter  voice 
Alternate  rouse  the  slumbering  ear  of  Night, 
And  once  again  on  earth,  there  's  paradise. 
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FRAGMENT. 
II. 

OVER  Port  Vendre  hangs  the  morning  sun, 

As  from  our  humble  cabaret  in  Salces, 

We  hold,  along  the  bright,  smooth  road,  our  way 

Southward  toward  Spain,  and  new  sights  and  new  sounds. 

Already  in  the  shade,  Les  Monts  Alberes, 

Rising  before  us  slope  upon  the  left, 

Indent  the  sky  with  ever  varying  outline. 

High  on  the  right,  before  us,  Canigou 

With  all  his  snowy  tops  stands  glistening  white 

In  the  full  rays.  Alert  our  step  and  light, 

Along  the  scarce  two-foot-high,  close-cropped  hedge 

Of  Atriplex  cerulean,  overpeered 

From  the  offside  by  feathery  Tamarisk, 

-  Not  on  mount  Sinai  here,  nor  dropping  manna  - 
Or  Lyciuni  europaeum's  verdant  twig, 
Sufficient,  though  scant,  shelter;  for  today 
Sleeps  in  his  ice-cold  caves  the  Mistral  king 
Who,  yesterday,  upon  our  way  to  Salces, 
So  vexed  us,  and  the  Giant  Reeds  so  bent 
That  border  the  clear  well  of  Estramer. 
Rivesaltes  behind  us  left,  and  Estagel  — 
Birthplace  of  Arago,  mathematician. 
But  far  too  honest  for  good  politician. 
And  in  unhonored  grave  forgotten  rests 
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The  Minister-at-War  of  the  Republic; 
That  not  Cayenne,  that  not  some  imitated 
Second  Helena,  holds  the  patriot's  ashes, 
Thank  thy  Czar's  clemency,  imperial  France! 
A  grassy  bank  invites  us  and  we  sit 
Between,  but  not  too  near,  two  prickly  leaved. 
Shriveled,  unsocial  Scolym  bushes  stiff, 
Under  an  Ilex'  shadow,  evergreen, 
Less  for  the  sake  of  rest  than  to  count  over 
The  florets  of  the  nosegay  in  our  hand 
By  Flora  placed  this  Tuesday  before  Christmas 
Of  the  year  Sixty  beyond  Eighteen  hundred. 
Euphorbia  segetalis  she  had  wreathed 
With  rosemary  and  mint  and  olive  branch 
And  budding  almond  and  the  full  blown  flower 
Of  golden-disked  Chrysanthem  coronarium 
And  purpling  Salvia  salutiferous, 
Fragrant  adornment  of  the  roadside  mound, 
And  green  Cneorum's  sulphur-yellow  bloom 
Tripetalous,  tricoccous,  from  the  brink 
Of  Estramer's  warm-gushing,  saline  spring, 
Plucked  by  the  Goddess,  as  this  morning  early, 
Hid  by  the  Giant  Reeds,  she  bathed  unseen. 
These  with  thyme  odoriferous  she  had  mingled 
—  Not  the  Serpyllum  of  the  pale,  cold  North, 
But  glowing  southern  Europe's  spicier  thyme  - 
And  added  here  and  there  a  button  bright 
And  fresh  green  leaf  of  wholesome  dandelion 
Here  nothing  loath  to  breathe  December's  air. 
Nor  had  she  overlooked  thee,  Diplotaxis, 
Spangling  the  vineyards  like  fair  Lady's-smock, 
Nor  thee  or  thy  Vanilla-pod  perfume, 
Marine  Alyssum  white,  nor,  Xanthium,  thee 
Who  into  gold  transmuted'st  the  gray  hair 
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Of  faded  Grecian  belle,  and  to  their  throne 
Ledst  fugitive  Venus  back,  and  grace  and  love; 
Nor  had  she  not  set  starlike  in  the  midst 
Three  sprigs  of  pink  Centaurea  Calcitrap, 

-  Chloroform  faithless  of  the  centaur  surgeon's 
Own  wounded  knee  —  with  three  sprigs  of  echioid 
Helminthia  yellow,  intermixed,  and  three 
Half  opened  blossoms  of  Proven9al  furze, 
And  to  Agave  given  the  whole  to  bind  - 
A  lovely  nosegay!  but  we  sought  in  vain 
For  leaf  of  that  green  Hellebore  that  so 
Our  roadsides  had  enlivened  in  the  Alps 
And  down  the  Durance'  waste  and  gravelly  bed, 
Or  sprig  of  that  sweet  lavender  which  poured 
An  atmosphere  Sabaean  round  the  bleak, 
Shingle-encumbered  flanks  of  Mont  Ventoux. 
Asses,  with  empty  paniers  on  their  back, 
And  mules  graze  tethered  in  the  ditch  beside  us; 
Peasants  in  groups  sit  on  the  bank  beyond 
Dining,  and  mark  with  curious  eye  the  strangers; 
Some,  still  at  work,  salute  us  from  the  fields, 
As,  into  basket  or  spread  sheet,  they  gather, 
And  carry  toward  the  ditch,  the  ripe,  black  olives, 
Or  lop  the  bare  vine  boughs  and  tie  in  bundles. 
From  shoot  and  leaf  and  root,  avert,  next  year, 
Th'  Oideum  plague,  O  joy-bestowing  Bacchus! 
And  thou,  O  Maid  of  Athens,  to  o'erflowing 
Fill  up  the  oil  vat  .  .  . 

Walking  from  SALCES  to  PERPIGNAN,  Dec.  18,  1860. 
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"lo  vado  e  vengo  ogni  giorno, 
Ma  tu  andrai  senza  ritorno." 


Motto  on  a  sundial  in  Anna,  a  small  village  between 
San  Remo  and   Porto  Maurizio   (Liguria  Occidentale). 


TRANSLATED. 


I  daily  come  and  daily  go; 

But  thou,  once  gone,  com'st  never  mo'. 


PARAPHRASED. 


I  'M  daily  born  and  daily  die, 
Thou  'rt  born  but  once,  but  once  to  die, 
And  there  's  an  end.  Be  off,  good  bye, 
Poor,  silly  fool!  great  Time  am  I. 
Walking  from  ARMA  to  POBTO  MAURIZIO,  Jan.  18,  1861. 
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FORTUNA  FAVET  FORTIBUS. 

FORTUNA  favet  fortibus,"  they  say, 
And  I  believe  it  true,  but  in  this  way: 
Fortune  's  a  cheat,  who,  skilled  at  thimble-rig, 
Neither  for  brave  nor  coward  cares  one  fig, 
But  takes  out  gold,  and  challenges  to  play; 
The  coward,  faint  of  heart,  turns  pale  away; 
The  brave  puts  down  his  stake,  the  totum  spins, 
And,  losing  often,  some  mere  odd  time  wins, 
And  clears  the  board;  the  proverb  hence  arose 
That  Fortune  to  the  brave  her  favor  shows. 
SBSTRI  DI  LEVANTE  (LiGURiA  ORIKNTALE),  Jan.  26,  1861. 


FATE  AND  FORTUNE. 

I  'D  like  to  know,"  said  Fate  to  Fortune,  once, 
"Why  men  so  love  and  court  and  honor  thee, 
Me  fear  and  shun  and  hold  in  detestation." 
"The  reason  's  plain,"  said  Fortune  with  a  smile, 
"Thou  hast  a  certain  rude  and  savage  way 
Which  terrifies  the  vulgar,  and  which  scarce 
Even  the  magnanimous  hero  bears  with  patience. 
My  manners  --  thou  'It  excuse  the  vanity 
Are  gentle,  and  conciliate  esteem." 
"I  do  as  much  for  men  as  thou,  or  more," 
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Said  Fate,  "and  should  be  liked  at  least  as  well." 

"It 's  all  our  different  manners,  I  insist/' 

Said  Fortune;  "manners  make  the  man,  men  say; 

I  say  it  's  manners,  manners  make  the  God: 

Venus  frowns  never,  Pallas  never  laughs, 

Who  thinks  of  bowing  to  a  limping  Jove, 

Or  to  stand  by  him  in  the  brunt  of  battle, 

Invokes  a  civeted,  spruce,  smirking  Mars? 

Let  's  put  it  to  the  test,  Fate;  I  '11  take  thine, 

And  thou,  my  manners,  and  we  11  separate  here, 

To  meet  again  soon,  and  compare  experience." 

So  said,  so  done;  they  parted,  met  again, 

And  thus  to  Fortune  with  a  smile  said  Fate: 

"Well!  men  are  fools,  who  from  the  manner  form 

Their  judgment  of  the  matter.  Here,  take  back 

Thy  gracious,  condescending,  winning  ways, 

And  give  me  back  my  dignity  austere. 

Men's  homage  is  not  worth  the  pains  to  please  them." 

But  Fortune  now  accustomed  to  grand  pas 

And  sullen  state  retired,  and  dignity, 

And  to  indulge  her  humor:  -       "Not  so  fast, 

Good  sister  Fate;  "in  medio  tutius  itur." 

Keep  thou  one  half  of  mine,  and  I  '11  of  thine 

One  half  keep,  and  we  '11  be  henceforth  the  same 

In  manner,  as  we  've  heretofore  the  same 

In  heart  and  spirit  been,  and  love  and  purpose, 

Unanimous,  indissoluble,  one." 

Fate,  nothing  loath,  agreed,  and  from  that  day 

The  sisters  pass  indifferent  for  each  other, 

Fate  in  good  humor  being  Fortune  called, 

And  frowning,  disobliging  Fortune,  Fate. 

So  runs  the  myth;  receive  it,  if  you  like; 

I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  Fate  and  Fortune 

Are  but  one  person  called  by  different  names. 
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And  answering  to  either  on  occasion, 
A  female  Janus  with  both  pairs  of  eyes 
Bandaged,  and  bearing  keys  in  either  hand, 
Rusty  and  little  used  those  in  the  right, 
The  keys  of  Good;  those  in  the  left,  smooth  worn 
With  never  ceasing  use,  the  keys  of  111. 
Walking  from  CARRARA  to  PISA,  Jan.  80  and  31,  1861. 


"Vendere  velle  rosas  inquis;  cum  sis  rosa,  quaero 
Tene  rosasne  velis,  virgo,  an  utrumque  dare?" 

ARIOSTO. 


"WHO  '11  a  blushing  red  rose  buy?" 
Rob  heard  Rose,  the  flower  girl,  cry, 
Selling  flowers  as  she  went  by, 
And,  quick  witted,  answered:  --  "I! 
But  thou  'It  sell  cheap  --  small  's  my  pelf." 
"I  '11  not  take  less  than  thyself." 
"Self  and  all  I  have,  is  thine; 
With  this  kiss  I  make  thee  mine." 
"More  I  ask  not.  Take  thy  kiss 
Back  again  --  and  this  —  and  this." 
So  the  pair  the  bargain  close, 
And  Rob  's  got  his  long  loved  Rose. 
CASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIERI,  LEGHORN,  Febr.  28,  1861. 
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EARLY  CLOSING. 

DON'T  talk  to  me  of  morals  and  improvement 
And  closing  for  the  night  at  six  o'clock, 
And  the  whole  livelong  summer  evening  spent 
In  recreation  in  the  open  air, 
Or  useful  books  at  home,  or  conversation, 
Till  the  bell  rings  for  supper,  prayers  and  bed, 
To  rise  betimes,  and  ply  again  till  six 
Some  pettifogging,  half  dishonest  trade 
Pence  gathering  and  with  long  care  making  rich. 
The  daisy  far  outdoes  thee,  which  observes 
No  rule  of  closing  but  the  paling  light, 
And,  under  heaven's  own  free  and  airy  vault, 
.     Spends  not  the  evening  only  but  the  day 

And  livelong  night;  which  has  no  need  of  books 
Oft  dull,  or  conversation  duller  still, 
Or  trade  demoralizing,  or  to  leave 
Widow  and  children  well  provided  for 
When  at  the  last  it  yields  to  stronger  Fate 
And  goes  the  way  both  flesh  and  grass  must  go. 
Most  wise  young  man,  and  promising  as  wise, 
The  "modest,  crimson-tipped  flower"  outdoes  thee, 
Nor  thee  alone,  but  me  and  all  the  race. 
Walking  from  PIETEA  SANTA  to  CARRARA,  May  24,  1861. 
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SAXON  BARD  AND  MILESIAN  SCHOLIAST. 


BARD. 


THIS  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 

Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  a  while, 
And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  smile." 


SCHOLIAST. 


For  roses  and  tears,  though  not  like  in  themselves, 

Agree  in  one  point,  we  all  know: 
That  roses  bloom  longer  when  not  shaken  hard, 

And  tears,  well  dried  up,  cease  to  flow; 

And  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  's  sure  to  come 

That  chequers  this  valley  of  woe; 
Just  as  fairer  and  sweeter  and  longer  lasts  still 

Of  a  gingerly  pulled  rose  the  blow. 
Walking  from  AGA/ZANO  (near  PIACENZA)  to  BORGONOVO,  May  30,  1861. 
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HOUSE  OF  CARDS. 

THE  wind  has  blown  down  my  house  of  cards, 

Alas,  and  alack-a-day!" 
I  heard  a  child  once  with  sobs  and  tears 
To  his  spectacled  grandmother  say. 

"What  matter?  what  matter?"  old  grandmother  cried, 
As  she  laid  her  green  spectacles  down, 

"Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  but  to  build  up  another ; 
See,  there  are  thy  cards  every  one." 

And  so  says  the  poet:  Thou  grown-up  child, 

When  the  wind  blows  thy  house  of  cards  down, 

Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  but  to  build  up  another; 
See,  there  are  thy  cards  every  one. 

For  one  house  of  cards  is  as  good  as  another, 

It  's  the  building  each  up  is  the  fun; 
Strive  thou  as  thou  wilt  to  make  one  last  for  ever, 

Thou  canst  not,  else  wert  thou  undone. 
Walking  from  ALT  ST.  JOHANN  (CANTON  ST.  GALLEN)  to  HEMBEBG,  July  1,  1861. 
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HOS  EGO. 

No  hand  but  mine  these  verses  made; 
To  another's  pen  the  honor  's  paid: 
So  birds  their  brood  for  others  rear, 
So  sheep  their  wool  for  others  bear, 
So  bees  their  sweets  for  others  house, 
For  others  so  the  strong  ox  ploughs. 
Forgive  me,  Maro,  if  I  'm  wrong, 
Or  ill  interpreted  thy  song. 
GOSSAU  (CANTON  ST.  GALLEN),  July  2,  1861. 


"SPEECH  is  God's  gift  to  enable  Man  to  hide 
His  thoughts  at  pleasure,"  said  wise  Talleyrand. 
Whence  I  conclude  that  either  speech  was  not, 
In  the  opinion  of  wise  Talleyrand, 
God's  gift  to  enable  man  to  hide  his  thoughts, 
Or  that  wise  Talleyrand  God's  gift  abused 
This  once,  this  only  once  in  all  his  life. 
Walking  from  WALDENBUCH  to  ECIJTKKDINGEN  near  STUTTGART,  July  19,  1861 
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HOW  DO? 

As  once  1  walked  contemplative 

In  dirty  Dublin  street, 
I  chanced,  by  good  luck  or  by  bad, 

A  lounging  friend  to  meet; 

He  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  I 

Said,  I  was  very  well, 
And  begged  he  'd  be  so  good  as  how 

He  was  himself,  to  tell: 

"I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say," 

My  friend,  he  answered  me, 
"He  is  a  wise  man  knows  himself; 

In  that  we  all  agree." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  and  bowed, 

And  went  upon  my  way; 
And  every  time  I  'm  asked  since  then, 

"'How  do  ?"  think  of  that  day, 

And  wish  so  wise  were  all  my  friends, 

And  I  myself  so  wise, 
Not  to  provoke  with  questions  vain, 

As  idle,  vain  replies. 

Show  me  the  man  that  how  he  is, 

Or  how  he  is  not,  knows; 
And  I  '11  show  thee  the  stream  that  up 

Its  native  hill-side  flows. 

Walking  from  BEILSTEIN  to  HEIMRIED  (WUBTTJBMBEKG),  July  22,  1861. 
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BELINDA  from  the  glass  turns  wroth  away, 
Which  shows  her  beauty's  premature  decay: 
Where  is  the  reader  who  a  second  look 
E'er  casts   upon  a  plain,  truth-speaking  book? 

ALITEB. 

"Ha!  false  glass/'  Belinda  cries, 
And  the  tear  starts  to  her  eyes, 
"I  am  not,  if  truth  were  told, 
Half  so  ugly  or  so  old." 
Into  shivers,  as  she  spoke, 
With  her  hand  the  wroth  maid  broke 
Her  too  faithful  glass  and  true: 
So,  be  sure,  they  '11  do  to  you, 
My  too  faithful  book  and  true, 
Call  you  false,  and,  in  a  rage, 
Tear  or  blot  or  burn  your  page, 
And  to  hide  their  well  earned  shame, 
Vilify  your  author's  name. 
Let  them  do  it  if  they  will : 
Me,  these  times,  they  cannot  kill, 
Cannot  burn  me  at  the  stake, 
And  truth's  martyr  of  me  make : 
So  they  '11  wreak  their  wrath  on  you, 
My  too  faithful  book  and  true. 
Walking  from  NECKAKELZ  to  MUDAU  (WUKTTEMBEKGJ,  July  30,  1861. 


AN  air  balloon,  it  seemed,  or  diving-bell, 
Or  skiff  whose  sails  the  wind  with  gentle  swell 
Before  it  puffed;  but  'twas  my  Emmeline, 
Rigged,  for  the  first  time,  out,  in  crinoline. 
"Fool!"  to  myself  cried  I,  as  from  a  dream 
Wakening  alarmed,  "few  things  are  what  they  seem." 
Walking  from  NECKARELZ  to  MUDAU  (WURTTEMBEKG),  July  30,  1861. 


MOTTO 
FOR  THE  AUTHOR'S  six  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  HEROIC  TIMES. 

BEHOLD  a  new  pump  to  the  Mantuan  spring! 
Fill  up  your  cups,  ye  thirsty,  with  the  clear, 
Fast-gushing  lymph,  and  drink  and  be  refreshed. 
And  thank  with  grateful  heart  the  diligent 
Pumpborer's  leathern  hand,  and  arm  robust, 
And  sweat  in  the  early  morning  hour,  unseen 
Save  by  the  rising  sun  and  soaring  lark. 
Drink,  and  be  glad,  as  sparkling  bright  a  draught 
As  ever  welled  from  the  Maeonian  fount, 
Or  old,  blind  puritan's  yet  holier  spring. 
Drink  deep  and  drain  the  cup  --  there  are  no  lees. 
LOBENSTEIN  (Rfiuss),  Sept.  14,  1861. 


UP  to  the  ears,  I  have  heard  it  said, 

A  man  may  be  in  love, 
But  that  he  may  up  to  the  eyes, 

My  business  'tis  to  prove. 

A  man  may  be  so  deep  in  love 

It  covers  both  his  eyes, 
Else  why  is  Cupid  painted  blind? 

Answer  me  that,  ye  wise. 

Now  if  a  man  may  be  in  love 

Deep  over  both  his  eyes, 
Up  to  the  eyes  that  he  may  be, 

Need  not,  I  think,  surprise. 

Up  to  the  eyes,  I  have  been  in  love, 
Up  to  the  ears,  I  have  been; 

Over  both  eyes  and  ears  in  love, 
An  odd  time  I  have  been  seen ; 

Over  both  eyes  and  ears,  but  not 

Until  today  quite  drowned, 
Able  to  touch,  until  today, 

With  tippy-toes  the  ground. 

The  why  I  know,  but  shall  I  tell 

Or  leave  the  world  to  guess? 

Out  with  it !  out !  -  -  I  met  today, 

Today  first  time,  my  Bess 

OASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIEHI,  LEGHORN,  Jan.  14,  1862. 
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KNOW  thine  own  self,  the  wise  man  said  of  old, 
And  many  a  time  the  advice  has  been  re-echoed: 
Know  thine  own  self.  But  /  say:  if  thou  'rt  wise, 
What  need  hast  thou  to  know  it?  if  a  fool, 
What  whit  less  fool  art  thou  because  thou  know'st  it? 
So  study  others,  friend,  and  not  thyself; 
Cleave  to  the  wise  fast,  and  eschew  the  fool, 
And  leave  't  to  others  so  to  do  by  thee. 

CASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIEKI,  LEGHORN,  Nov.  21,  1861. 
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I  HAVE  three  friends  who  read  my  books 
And  love  both  them  and  me, 

Baumgarten  one,  Alonzo  two, 

My  Sophy,  she  makes  three. 

I  wish  they  all  were  here  -  -  yet  no, 

I  were  too  happy  then; 
Such  perfect  bliss  is  not  on  earth, 

Nor  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Enough  for  me  the  human  lot 

Of  mingled  bliss  and  woe; 
Enough  of  bliss  to  see  one  come; 

Of  pain,  to  see  one  go. 
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"I  '11  hear  no  more,"  Dame  Fortune  cried, 
And  rolled  off  on  her  wheel; 

"Ungrateful!  who  from  me  hast  had 
A  triple  share  of  weal. 

"Happy  the  man  who  has  one  friend, 
And  thou  own'st  thou  hast  three." 

But  I  cried  after  her:  --  "Forgive; 
I  meant  not  to  tax  thee, 

"Or  count  my  friends,  the  many  friends 

I  love,  and  who  love  me; 
I  did  but  boast   --  an  idle  boast  - 

My  books  were  read  by  three.'' 
LEGHORN,  Febr.  23,  1862. 


ROMA,  CAPITALS  D'  ITALIA. 

Louis  Nap,  I  Ve  heard  say,  's  the  main  spring  that  makes  go 
The  great  clock  of  France,  sometimes  fast,  sometimes  slow. 
Balderdash !  Louis  Nap  's  but  the  hour-hand  that  shows 
How  fast  or  how  slow  the  great  clock  of  France  goes ; 
And  till  the  clock  strikes,  his  friend  Victor  must  wait, 
Like  a  wolf  looking  in  from  the  wrong  side  the  gate 
On  a  savoury  bone  in  the  house  lapdog's  paws, 
Whilst  the  slaver  runs  down  on  the  ground  from  his  jaws. 
God  keep  the  gate  shut,  make  the  good  cause  his  own, 
And  save  from  the  robber  both  lapdog  and  bone ! 
CASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIEBI,  LEGHORN,  Dec.  24,  1861. 
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*TWO  hundred  men  and  eighteen  killed 

For  want  of  a  second  door! 
Ay,  for  with  two  doors,  each  ton  coal 

Had  cost  one  penny  more. 

And  what  is  it  else  makes  England  great, 

At  home,  by  land,  by  sea, 
But  her  cheap  coal,  and  eye's  tail  turned 

Toward  strict  economy? 

But  if  a  slate  falls  off  the  roof 

And  kills  a  passer-by, 
Or  if  a  doctor's  dose  too  strong 

Makes  some  half-dead  man  die, 

*  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  January  16,  1862,  the 
great  iron  beam  of  the  steam  -  engine  which  worked  the  pumps  of  the 
Hester  coal  pit  near  Hartley  in  Northumberland,  snapped  across,  and  a 
portion  of  the  beam,  40  tons  in  weight,  fell  into  the  shaft,  tearing  away 
the  boarded  lining  so  that  the  earthy  sides  collapsed  and  fell  in.  filling 
,up  the  shaft  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  pit  and  the  outer  world,  but  entirely  to  obstruct 
all  passage  of  pure  air  into,  and  of  foul  air  out  of,  the  pit.  All  the  per- 
sons who  were  at  work  below  at  the  time,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
number,  were  of  course  suffocated,  nor  was  it  until  the  seventh  day  after 
the  accident  that  access  could  be  had  to  the  interior  of  the  pit,  or  anything, 
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We  have  coroners  and  deodands 

And  inquests,  to  no  end, 
And  every  honest  Englishman  's 

The  hapless  sufferer's  friend, 

And  householder's  or  doctor's  foe, 

For  he  has  nought  to  lose, 
And  fain  will,  if  he  can,  keep  out 

Of  that  poor  dead  man's  shoes. 

But  if  of  twice  a  hundred  men, 

And  eighteen  more,  the  breath 

Is  stopped  at  once  in  a  coal  pit, 
It  's  quite  a  natural  death; 

For,  God  be  praised!  the  chance  is  small 

That  either  you  or  I 
Should  come,  for  want  of  a  second  door, 

In  a  coal  pit  to  die. 

Besides,  'twould  cost  a  thousand  times 

As  much,  or  something  more, 
To  make  to  every  pit  of  coal 

A  second,  or  safety  door, 

As  all  the  shrouds  and  coffins  cost 

For  those  who  perish  now 
For  want  of  a  second  door,  and  that  's 

No  trifle,  you  '11  allow; 

beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  entombment,  ascertained  concerning  the 
helpless  and  unfortunate  victims  of  that  'auri  sacra  fames'  which  so  gene- 
rally, so  heartlessly,  so  pertinaciously  refuses  the  poor  workers  in  the  coal 
mines  of  England,  even  the  sad  resource  of  a  second  staple  or  air  shaft. 
See  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Jan.  25,  and  Febr.  1,  1862. 
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And  trade  must  live,  though  now  and  then 

A  man  or  two  may  die; 
So  merry  sing  "God  bless  the  Queen," 

And  long  live  you  and  I; 

And,  Jenny,  let  each  widow  have 

A  cup  of  congo  strong, 
And  every  orphan  half  a  cup, 

And  so  I  end  my  song, 

With  prayer  to  God  to  keep  coal  cheap, 

Both  cheap  and  plenty  too, 
And  if  the  pit  's  a  whole  mile  deep, 

What  is  it  to  me  or  you? 

For  though  we  're  mortal  too,  no  doubt, 

And  Death  for  us  his  sithe 
Has  ready  still,  the  chance  is  small 

We  ever  die  of  stithe. 

And  if  we  do,  our  gracious  Queen 

Will,  sure,  a  telegram  send, 
To  say  how  sore  she  grieves  for  us 

And  our  untimely  end; 

And  out  of  her  own  privy  purse 

A  sovereign  down  will  pay, 
To  have  us  decently  interred 

And  put  out  of  the  way; 

And  burial  service  shall  for  us 

In  the  churchyard  be  read, 
And  more  bells  rung  and  more  hymns  sung 
Than  if  we  had  died  in  bed; 
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For  such  an  accident  as  this 

May  never  occur  again, 
And  till  it  does,  one  door  'a  enough 

For  pumps,  air,  coal,  and  men; 

And  should  it  occur  --  which  Grod  torbid! 

And  stifle  every  soul, 
Remember  well,  good  Christians  all, 

Not  one  whit  worse  the  coal. 
CASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIERI,  LEGHORN,  Febr.  25,  1862. 


WHEN  I  was  young  I  had  so  much  of  life,, 
I  set  small  value  on  it,  and  cared  only 
For  that  of  which  I  had  but  little     -  riches. 
Now  I  am  old  and  rich,  I  little  care 
For  that  of  which  I  've  much,  and  set  all  value 
On  that  of  which  I  have  little,  and  which  grows, 
Visibly,  with  each  sunset,  less  and  less. 
So  it  's  no  matter  whether  young  or  old, 
Or  rich  or  poor,  there  's  something  still  to  love, 
Something  to  allure  us  on  to  act  and  suffer, 
And  play  our  double  part  out  to  the  end. 
CASA  CARTONI  AI  CAVAULEGGIERI,  LEGHORN,  Dec.  1861. 
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A  MAN  's  a  fool,  I  Ve  heard  it  said, 

Or  can,  at  forty,  tell 
How  with  his  health  a  thing  agrees, 

Be  it  for  ill  or  well. 

Why,  to  be  sure!  who  doubts  a  fact 
So  staring  plain  and  clear? 

Can  tell;  but  does  he  know,  himself? 
That  is  the  question  here. 

Can  tell,  ay,  vow  and  swear  it  's  true, 
But  all  the  while  he  's  wrong; 

Even  at  twice  forty  doesn't  well  know 
The  colour  of  his  tongue, 

Or  how  he  is,  or  how  he  isn't, 

Or  what  agrees  or  well 
Or  ill  with  him,  but,  not  the  less, 

He  's  certain  he  can  tell; 

And  sometimes  twice  as  much  can  tell 
And  doubts  not  he  tells  true: 

The  pill  that  has  agreed  with  him 
Is  just  the  pill  for  you; 


The  pill;  the  creed  --  Come,  open  wide 
Your  mouth,  and  swallow  down; 

Well  done!  On  earth  your  bile  is  cured; 

In  heaven,  yours  is  the  crown. 
CASA  CAKTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIERI,  LEGHORN,  Febr.  23,  1862. 


LA  LENGUA  QUEDA,  Y  LOS  OJOS  LISTOS. 

IDLE  tongue  and  busy  eyes 

Keep  you  safe,  and  make  you  wise; 

Idle  eyes  and  busy  tongue 

Put  you  ever  in  the  wrong. 

"To  your  argument  a  truce; 
Who  can  say  tongue  's  of  no  use 
Who  has  heard  my  Lydia  speak, 
Though  she  knows  no  word  of  Greek, 

"Or  that  eyes  can  do  no  harm, 
Cupid's  direst,  deadliest  arm? 
Lydia's  eyes  give  you  the  lie; 
Shot  by  Lydia's  eyes,  I  die." 
CASA  CAKTONI  AI  CAVALLEGGIERI,  LEGHORN,  Jan.  20,  1862. 
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WRITTEN  IN  SCHOLASTICA'S  DENKBUCH, 

SEEHAUS,  ACHENSEE,  Oct.  9,  1861. 

"M 

MIGHTY  pleasant  to  get  in, 

Hungry,  tired,  wet  to  the  skin, 
And  your  fool's  name  enter  here, 
And  drink  wine  in  place  of  beer, 
Dry  and  brush  wet  clothes  and  hat, 
Pat  the  dog  and  stroke  the  cat, 
Pay  your  reckoning,  read  the  blatt, 
With  th'  obliging  kellnerin  chat, 
This  surmise,  and  wonder  that, 
Most  of  all  why  there  's  no  mat, 
And  Scholastica  less  fat 
Than  she  was  this  time  last  year  - 
Couldn't  we  get  her  to  drink  beer? 
See  what  comes  of  living  here, 
On  the  shore  of  Achen  lake, 
Far  from  the  Pinacothek, 
RuhmeshalP  and  Glyptothek, 
And  the  Keller  in  the  Thai, 
With  its  great  beer  and  its  small; 
Positive  she  must  drink  beer, 
If  in  Achen  Gasthof  here 
She  would  live  another  year, 
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See  another  summer  sun 
Here  on  Achen  lake  go  down, 
And  not  have  the  young  May  moon 
Shining  on  her  grave  as  soon 
As  it  shines  on  Achen  lake; 
Positive  she  must  forsake 
Austrian  wineslop,  white  and  red, 
Bad  for  stomach,  bad  for  head, 
And  to  kindly  hops  and  malt, 
Malt  and  hops  without  a  fault, 
Turn  converted,  and  adhere 
Faithful,  blameless,  without  fear." 

So  he  said  —  no  cavalier, 

Though  without  reproach  or  fear  - 

So  he  said,  the  Munich  man, 

Longing  for  the  Munich  can, 

And  the  Keller  in  the  Thai, 

With  its  great  beer  and  its  small, 

Then  turned  out,  and  back  again 

Trudged  through  mud,  cold,  wind  and  rain, 

Which  most  pleasant  he  doesn't  know  — 

Well  if  it  doesn't  come  on  to  snow! 

Dark  the  clouds  and  thick  and  low, 

And  the  lake  it  's  surging  so  — 

Back  to  Munich  straight  he  '11  go, 

Back  into  the  Zollverein, 

And  drink  beer  instead  of  wine, 

In  the  Keller  in  the  Thai, 

With  its  great  beer  and  its  small, 

And  the  view  of  Achen  lake 

Take  in  the  Pinacothek, 

And  some  fine  day,  next  July, 

When  the  roads  tempt,  white  and  dry, 
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And  the  clouds  sail  light  and  high, 
And  smooth  Achen  waters  lie 
Mirroring  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Come  again  and  read  the  blatt, 
Pat  the  dog  and  stroke  the  cat, 
With  th'  obliging  kellnerin  chat, 
This  surmise  and  wonder  that, 
Has  Scholastica  grown  fat, 
And  at  long  and  last  a  mat 
Got  to  wipe  the  strangers'  feet, 
And  the  stube  floor  keep  neat  - 
He  '11  be  here  and  —  so  won't  I ; 
Down  on  me  another  sky, 
Another  sun  will  look,  in  Rome, 
Dresden,  or  my  sea-girt  home, 
While  on  Achen  lake  I  think, 
And  of  Memory's  chalice  drink, 
Idly  studious,  and  the  times 
Criticising  in  rough  rhymes, 
Rhymes  as  little  made  as  these, 
Any  but  myself  to  please. 

"Achen  lake,  good  bye!   good  bye!" 
Said  the  Munich  man;  and  I 
Said  the  same  and  heaved  a  sigh:  — 
Achen  lake,  good  bye !  good  bye ! 
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"Earn  morions  praecepit  incendi." 

IHOU  didst  well,  Maro,  to  decree 

With  thy  last  breath,  that  burned  should  be 

The  Eneid,  every  line; 
Not  that  unworthy  it  to  live, 
But  that  unworthy  we  to  receive 

The  gift  almost  divine. 
[Walking  from  BICHELSEE  to  ESCHLIKON  in  CANTON  THURGAU,  July  11,  1862.] 


THE  art  of  speaking  's  not,  to  speak  the  truth, 
But  to  persuade  your  hearers  you  speak  true; 
For  words  the  arms  are,  of  the  man  of  peace, 
As  swords  and  guns  are,  of  the  man  of  war, 
And  no  great  captain  or  great  speaker  yet 
Set  other  aim  before  him  than  success. 
It  's  no  great  harm  that  right  be  on  your  side, 
And  truth  in  all  your  words,  but  if  you  can't 
Persuade  men  that  they  are  so,  your  breath  's  lost, 
And  grosser  than  the  grossest  wrong,  your  right, 
And  fouler  than  the  foulest  lie,  your  truth. 
Woe  to  you!  woe!  and  woe  again!  vae  victis! 
[Walking  from  LUTISBUBO  to  GOSSAU,  in  the  CANTON  ST.  GALLBN,  July  12, 1862.] 
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MUSIC. 

SOME  music  's  bad,  some  music  's  good, 
But  there  's  no  music  is  not  rude;" 

-  To  my  own  Mary  Ann  I  said, 
Charmer  of  my  heart  and  head, 
As  at  a  friend's  we  sipped  our  tea, 
One  summer  evening,  I  and  she  — 
"What!  must  we  cease  our  chat,  and  sit 
Mumchance,  because  Adele  thinks  fit 
To  turn  her  back  on  us,  and  squall 
To  her  piano  and  the  wall? 
It  is,  I  doubt  not,  very  fine; 
Air,  voice,  and  instrument,  divine; 
But  I  don't  choose  to  have  mine  ear 
Taken  by  storm  and  forced  to  hear; 
And,  least  of  all,  choose,  when  I  've  thee, 
Sweet  Mary  Ann,  for  company, 
Sitting  and  prattling  at  my  side, 
In  thy  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Silence,  and  listen  —  she  has  begun; 
Not  one  word  dare,  until  she  has  done: 
Come,  Patience,  to  thy  votary's  aid  — 
What  a  fine  piece!  —  now  that  it  's  played." 

[Walking  from  HILLESHEIM  to  LOSHEIM  in  the  EIFEL,  Aug.  20 — 21,  1862.J 
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LIFE. 

LIFE  is  a  duty,  not  a  privilege; 
A  cup  which  must  be  drained,  taste  how  it  will; 
A  road  which,  rough  or  smooth,  one  has  to  travel. 
Lament  not,  therefore,  the  approach  of  death, 
But  rejoice,  rather,  that  the  cup  is  drunk, 
The  road  come  to  an  end,  discharged  the  duty. 
Still  thou  lamentest?  ah!  thy  life  has  been 
A  sweet  cup,  pleasant  road,  and  grateful  duty. 
[ROSAMOND,  RATHGAB  ROAD,  DUBLIN,  June  15,  I860.] 


MlNE  eye  lights  never  on  a  bearded  fop, 
Sir  Capel  or  Sir  Lionel  or  Earl  Vane, 
Compound  impertinent  of  ignorance 
And  little  -  mindedness  and  valorous  seeming, 
But  I  bethink  me  of  the  ditch  -  side  weed 
Which  makes  so  great  show  with  its  yellow  flower 
And  tall  rank  stalk  in  seed,  and  lion's  fangs, 
But  in  whose  veins,  instead  of  lion's  blood, 
Runs  a  weak,  milky,  and  ignoble  ichor, 
And  all  whose  ways  are  groveling  and  lowly, 
And  Piscialletto  whose  appropriate  name. 
[ROSAMOND,  RATHGAB  ROAD,  DUBLIN,  April  3,  1863.] 


cat  has  two  tails,  I  have  heard 
And  steadfastly  believe; 
A  cat  has  more  tails  than  no  cat, 
Or  people  me  deceive. 

Now  though  it  's  only  one  tail  more 
A  cat  has,  than  no  cat, 

A  cat  has  three  tails,  I  have  proved; 

You  '11  surely  grant  me  that. 
[ROSAMOND,  Dec.  18,  1863.] 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

SHORTER,  like  the  morning  shadow, 
Hope,  gay  Hope  grows,  every  moment; 
Like  the  evening  shadow,  longer 
Grows  sad  Memory,  every  moment; 
Shorter  Hope  and  Memory  longer, 
Longer  Memory  and  Hope  shorter, 
Till  Hope  shortest,  Memory  longest, 
Die  together  on  the  grave's  brink 
And  in  topple  with  their  owner, 
And  one  long  night  covers  all  three. 
[TICKNOCK  (Co.  DUBLIN),  Dec.  18,  1863.] 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  nought,  for  whether  thou  knoVst  much, 
Or  whether  little,  thou  must  bow  to  Fashion ; 
Nay,  less  than  nought,  for  he  who  knows  the  most, 
Has  most  his  nose  wrung  by  the  reigning  Fashion. 
[Walking  from  ROSAMOND  to  DALKEY,  Nov.  30,  1862.] 


MY  old  grandfather  sported  a  very  old  wig; 
My  old  grandmother  thought  it  a,  trifle  too  big 
Or  a  trifle  too  little,  I  don't  well  know  which, 
And  away  the  old  wig  went  pop  into  the  ditch. 
My  old  grandfather  got  a  bad  cold  in  his  head, 
And  his  nose  went  drip -drop,  like  the  spout  at  the  shed, 
And  he  coughed  and  he  wheezed,  and  he  couldn't  sleep  at  night, 
And,  with  his  red  night- cap,  all  day  looked  a  fright; 
And  no  one  who  saw  him  but  thought  he  would  die, 
And  he  thought  so  himself  too,  and  bid  us  good  bye. 
But  away  my  old  grandmother  trotted  to  town, 
And  laid  out  the  siller  she  had  saved  for  a  gown, 
To  buy  him  a  new  wig  and  half  pound  of  snuff, 
And  next  day  my  old  grandfather  's  all  right  enough, 
But  has  never  stopped  saying  from  that  day  to  this, 
The  old  wig  was  a  fit,  and  the  new  one  a  miss; 
Sometimes  it  's  too  little,  sometimes  it  'a  too  big, 
And  he  'd  rather,  a  hundred  times,  have  the  old  wig. 
[ROSAMOND,  RATHGAR  ROAD,  DUBLIN  ,  Dec.  17,  1863.] 
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"Al  comparir  del  sol  prendo  respire, 
Al  tramontar  del  sol  finisco  e  spiro." 

Motto  on  a  sundial  in  Pino  near  Turin. 

I. 

EACH  morn,  I  'm  born 

With  the  rising  sun; 
Each  even,  forlorn, 

Die  when  day  is  done. 

II. 

TOGETHER  daily  born,  the  sun  and  I 
Together  daily  live  and  daily  die. 

III. 

WITH  the  sunrise  I  come  in  view, 
With  the  sunset  I  bid  adieu. 

IV. 

I  WORK  as  long  as  Sol  's  in  the  sky; 
When  Sol  's  to  bed,  to  bed  go  I. 

V. 

WITH  the  sunrise,  I  rise  and  run; 
With  the  sunset,  my  race  is  done. 

VI. 

PUNCTUAL  I  rise  with  every  morning  sun, 
Punctual  I  set  when  my  day's  work  is  done 
And  Eos  puts  her  evening  mantle  on. 
[Walking  from  Pmo  near  TURIN  to  VILLA  NOVA,  Sept.  18,  1864.] 
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Visiting  the  tomb   of  Beato  Angelica,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Rome,  1865. 

WITH  reverence  tread;  these  are  no  vulgar  stones; 

Frate  Giovanni  here  has  laid  his  bones: 

Hie  JACET  FRA  GIOVAN  DA  FIESOLE. 

If  ever  painter  painted  heaven,  'twas  he; 

If  ever  painter's  spirit  went  to  heaven, 

Da  Fiesole's  went,  all  trespasses  forgiven. 

So,  if  in  heaven  there  's  painting,  heaven  beware 

This  earth  of  ours  be  not  so  passing  fair 

Painted,  that  angels  discontented  grow 

With  heaven  itself,  and  yearn  for  things  below. 


SEE  where  in  broad  array  the  Wheaten  host 
Covers  the  field,  each  warrior  at  his  post. 
The  same  determined  will  pervades  them  all, 
For  home  and  fatherland  to  stand  or  fall; 
Shrivel  shall  the  heavens,  the  sun  shall  close  his  eye, 
Ere  from  his  post  one  stout  Wheat  heart  shall  fly. 
Gare!  gare!  for  yonder  in  the  sunbeams  glance 
Bright  weapons,  and  the  Reaper  troops  advance. 
"Forward!"  's  the  word,  and,  with  their  curved  swords,  low 
Cutting  beneath  the  knee,  they  charge  the  foe. 
Prostrate  the  best  of  Wheaten  Land  are  laid, 
Ere  set  in  rest  a  spear,  or  drawn  a  blade. 
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"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  the  conquering  Reapers  cry. 

There  's  nothing  for  the  brave,  left,  but  to  die. 

Vae  victis!  still,  whoe'er  the  victi  be, 

Broad  Wheatland's  sons  or  Rome's  best  chivalry; 

Nor  ever  gospel  truer  than  the  word 

By  Brennus  preached  and  Brennus'  conquering  sword. 

[Walking  from  BIBIENA  over  the  CONSUMA  to  PONTASSIEVE   near  FLORENCE, 
July  4,  1865.] 


CATCH 

FOR  A  PARTY  OF  TOURISTS  DISAPPOINTED  OF  BEDS  IK  THE  INN  OF 
BELVEDERE,  IN  THE  PASS  BETWEEN  LA  VALTELLINA  AND  VAL  CAMONICA, 
AND  DRINKING  TILL  A  LATE  HOUR  IN  THE  ARBOUR  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  INN. 

THEY  '11  not  let  us  in,  they  vow  and  swear; 

Ah!  little  they  know,  how  little  we  care; 

Our  sleep  will  be  sweeter  here  in  the  fresh  air, 

And  every  one  of  us  will  have  to  spare 

What  his  bed  would  have  cost,  a  fiorino  or  pair; 

—  Ancor  un  boccale,  camerier  — 

For,  every  apple  —  it  has  a  core; 
And  every  heart  —  it  has  a  sore; 
And  every  sky  —  it  has  a  cloud; 
And  every  wind  --at  times  pipes  loud; 

So  push  the  bottle  round,  boys, 
Take  pleasure  where  it  's  found,  boys, 
Let  mirth  and  song  resound,  boys, 
And  Care  in  wine  be  drowned,  boys, 
And  Joy  our  king  be  crowned,  boys, 
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Then  where  most  flowers  abound,  boys, 
At  ease  stretched  on  the  ground,  boys, 
We  '11  sleep  till  morning,  sound,  boys, 
So  push  the  bottle  round,  boys, 
So  push  the  bottle  round,  boys. 


POET'S  verse,  I  Ve  heard  it  said, 
By  the  file  is  polished. 
Pshaw!  the  file  does  but  make  rough  — 
Scrapes  and  scratches  the  best  stuff. 
Nothing  poet's  verse  so  well 
Polishes  as  poet's  knell:  — 
"Ding  dong  bell.    The  poet  's  dead!" 
Poet's  verse  is  polished. 
[CHBISTLANSTKASSE,  DRESDEN,  Dec.  24,  1865.] 


HAPPY  the  man  who  sees  the  world 
As  it  neither  was  nor  is 

Nor  ever  shall  be!  optimist  — 
High  honored  name  is  his. 

But  who  the  world  sees  as  it  is 
And  was  and  still  shall  be  — 

What  name  is  bad  enough  for  him? 

Vile  pessimist  is  he. 
[STRUVESTBASSB,  DRESDEN,  Jan.  19,  1866.] 
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"Huic  monstro  Volcanus  erat  pater;  illius  atros 
Ore  vomens  ignis,  magna  se  inole  ferebat. 


Ille  autem 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum,  mirabile  dictu, 
Evomit,  involvitque  domum  caligine  caeca, 
Prospectum  eripiens  oculis,  glomeratque  sub  antro 
Fumiferam  noctem  commixtis  igne  tenebris. 
Kon  tulit  Alcides  animis." 


I  AM  the  pink  of  courtesy 

As  I  smoke  my  cigar, 
And  whiff  and  puff,  and  spit  about, 

And  near,  am  smelt,  and  far. 

Yet  come  not  near,  sweet  ladies  dear, 
If  you  'd  not  burn  your  clothes; 

See  how  the  sparks  fly  from  the  quid 
Sticks  out  below  my  nose. 

I  vow  and  swear  I  take  all  care 

To  save  your  crinolines, 
But  sparks  will  fly,  and  fire  will  burn, 

Were  ye  all  sceptered  queens. 

The  smell  is  not  of  violets, 

I  never  will  deny, 
And  delicate  olfactories 

Will  do  well  to 'fight  shy, 
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And  keep  full  six  yards  off  from  me 

Here  in  wide  open  street, 
And  quick  let  both  the  sashes  down, 

In  steamcoach  when  we  meet. 

There  's  not  a  morning  comes,  but"  I 

Take  pains  to  brush  away 
From  coat,  necktie  and  gloves,  the  stale 

Odour  of  yesterday; 

In  spite  of  all  my  pains,  I  own, 

Some  hangs  about  me  still, 
But,  well  I  know,  so  good  your  hearts, 

Ye  will  not  take  it  ill. 

You  're  bound  in  love,  in  duty  bound, 

So  much  from  us  to  bear, 
The  smell  of  a  cigar  will  not 

Weigh  in  the  scale  one  hair. 

But  that  we  should  the  same  from  you 

Take  patiently  in  turn, 
And  only  love  you  all  the  more, 

The  more  our  clothes  ye  burn, 

The  more  of  yesterday's  cigar 

Your  silks  are  redolent, 
The  more  reichsthaler,  every  year, 

Are  in  the  luxus  spent, 

The  more  your  lips  are  red  and  swelled, 
The  less  your  breath  is  sweet  — 

That  is  a  creed  I  never  held, 
Since  first  I  strode  the  street. 
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A  schoolboy  rule  is  tit  for  tat, 

Not  fit  for  ladies'  use, 
And  that  good  sauce  for  gander  is 

What  good  sauce  is  for  goose. 

For  though  your  woman's  stomach  '&  made 

Of  the  same  stuff  as  ours, 
And  thirsts  and  hungers,  every  day, 

At  the  same  stated  hours, 

Yet  kindly  Nature  has  on  you, 

So  much  the  weaker  sex, 
Bestowed  immunity  from  qualms 

Which  mightiest  heroes  vex; 

And  you  can  keep  your  spirits  up, 

And  healthy  appetite  sound, 
Without  one  whiff  of  a  cigar 

The  whole,  long  twelvemonth  round. 

Favored  of  heaven,  ye  know  not  what 
He  bears,  the  wretched  man, 

Who,  with  bare  five  cigars  a  day, 
Must  put  up  as  he  can; 

Who  has  not  his  Havana  fresh, 

To  keep  him  in  right  tune, 
Before  and  after  every  meal, 

Morning,  and  night,  and  noon; 

One  to  enable  him  his  eyes 

To  open  10  the  light, 
And,  when  that  's  done,  another  one, 

And  so  on  until  night; 
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And  one  while  for  the  bed  he  strips, 
And  one,  when  he  gets  in; 

And,  if  he  's  restless  in  the  night, 
A  little  one  's  no  sin, 

And  with  another  little  one 
Eked  out,  will  keep  away 

Qualms,  which  without  his  nicotine 
Beset  him,  night  and  day. 

How  blest  your  lot,  ye  little  wot, 
Who,  if  such  qualms  ye  feel, 

Have  resolution  from  all  eyes 
Your  sufferings  to  conceal. 

Angels  ye  are  who  not  alone 
So  well  your  own  griefs  bear, 

But  even  for  griefs  imposed  by  us 
Some  patience  have  to  spare. 

We  need  it  all,  and  count  on  you  - 
Let  us  not  count  in  vain; 

Some  twelve  cigars  per  day  allow, 
And  we  will  not  complain; 

But,  in  all  due  acknowledgment, 

As  often  as  we  meet, 
Whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 

In  park  or  open  street, 

Out  of  our  mouths  will  take  cigar 
Till  you  have  clear  passed  by, 

Showing,  alike,  respect  for  you, 
And  magnanimity; 
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And  he  who  can't  so  long  abstain, 
Or  will  not,  if  he  can, 

It  's  not  enough  to  call  him  rude, 
He  is  not  even  a  man. 

But  I,  who  can  and  will  —  I  am 
Of  courtesy  the  star, 

And,  to  each  lady  passing  by, 
I  lower  my  cigar, 

In  sign  how  much  I  honor  her, 
How  little  for  self  care, 

What  sore  privation  for  her  sake 
I  'm  ready  still  to  bear. 

Deservedly  is  Bacchus  praised, 
Well  earned  Gambrinus'  fame, 

But  I  revere  and  honor  more 
Jean  Nicot's  glorious  name. 

Hurrah,  then,  for  Havana  mild! 

For  Nicot  loud  hurrah!  — 
Sir,  might  I  have  a  little  fire? 

I  thank  you,  sir  —  hurrah! 

[STRUVESTRASSE ,  DRESDEN,  March  3,  1866.] 


(JIVE  up  your  search;  the  world's  tribes  are  but  two, 
Cheaters  and  cheated;   of  which  tribe  are  you? 
[STRUVESTRASSE,  DRESDEN,  January  21,  1866.] 
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I  HAD  a  friend;  a  learned  friend, 
Who  laid  upon  orthography  much  weight; 

His  life  came  to  untimely  end  — 
Listen,  and  I  '11  to  you  the  tale  relate. 

It  was  in  winter,  and  the  days 
Were  dark  and  dismal,  and  he  had  no  fire, 

Yet  not  the  less  he  studied  still 
Whether  with  Q  or  CH  to  spell  CHOIR. 

And  now  to  Q  he  was  inclined, 
And  now  CH  appeared  to  have  more  weight; 

But  etymology  the  scale 
At  last  made  to  CH  preponderate. 

Rejoiced,  he  wrote  to  me  same  night, 
Telling  me  how  his  doubts  were  at  an  end, 

And  begging,  if  I  knew  myself, 
I  'd  be  so  kind  to  tell  a  faithful  friend, 

What  right  had  COLOUR  to  be  spelled, 
Or  HONOUR,  or  even  ODOUR,  with  an  U, 

U  being  as  foreign  to  the  root, 
As,  to  Great  Britain,  king  of  Timbuctoo. 
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He  owned  lie  once  had  SATIRE  spelled, 
Once,  since  he  was  accountable,  with  Y; 

And,  an  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
Had  PIGSTIE  perhaps  twice  put  for  PIGSTY. 

I  wrote  him  word  back  by  the  post: 
"Much  as  I  honored  Etymology, 

'Twas  not  by  her  but  Common  Use 
Such  weighty  questions  could  decided  be; 

"That  in  orthography  no  rule 
Of  absolute  right  and  wrong  had  yet  been  found, 

And  Common  Use  was  arbitress 
To  furrow,  with  what  plough  she  pleased,  the  ground: 

"Puts  she  her  edict  forth  that  none 
The  ground  henceforth  with  other  plough  shall  dare 

To  till  than  Gallic,  woe  to  him 
Who  turns  one  sod  up  with  old  Roman  share! 

"And  then  I  begged  him  not  to  let 
PIGSTIE'S  false  I  upon  his  conscience  press 

Too  heavily,  for  if  on  earth 
More  than  in  name  existed  righteousness, 

"The  wrong  in  PIGSTIE  done  to  Y 
Had  been  atoned  for  and  made  sound  and  whole 

By  the  wrong  in  SATYRE  done  to  I; 
And  he  might  lay  that  unctioji  to  his  soul." 

Whether  it  were  the  winter  cold 
With  but  orthography  for  fire  and  light, 

Or  that  he  took  to  heart  my  joke, 
I  cannot  say,  but  that  December  night, 
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He  went  for  the  last  time  to  bed; 
And  those  who  thought  they  knew  him,  but  did  not, 

Nor  half  his  modest  worth,  a  stone 
With  name  and  date  set  up  to  mark  the  spot, 

Where  one  was  laid,  who  had  as  well, 
And  quite  as  conscientiously,  his  part 

In  this  great  tragicomedy  played, 
As  any  Galileo  or  Descartes. 

Peace  to  his  Manes,  and  may  I 
Without  more  circumstance  my  long  adieu 

Bid  to  the  boards,  when  I  have  come 
To  the  last  word  and  flourish  of  my  cue. 
[STHUVESTBASSE  ,  DRESDEN,  March  8,  1866.] 


MAD  AND  FOOL. 

TWAS  only  long  years  after  I  left  school, 
I  learned  the  difference  between  mad  and  fool, 
And  that,  although  I  am  of  each  the  brother, 
I  'm  not  exactly  either  one  or  other; 
Not  thorough  mad,  for  I  do  not  suppose 
All  the  men  in  the  world  my  deadly  foes; 
Nor  quite  a  fool,  for  I  do  not  pretend 
That  every  man  I  meet  's  my  bosom  friend. 
The  juste  milieu  is  mine,  for  I  know  well 
That  every  man  's  my  friend  who  has  to  sell 
Something  I  want  to  buy,  and  none  my  foe 
Save  him  who  has  no  hope  from  me  of  mo'. 
[STBUVESTBASSE  ,  DRESDEN,  Febr.,  186G.] 
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TO  A  LADY.* 

So  thou  'dst  have  me  always  sighing; 

See  mine  eyes  for  ever  wet; 
Hear  me  always  talk  of  dying:  — 

GOING  TO  HEAVEN:  THIS  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

By  my  faith;  no;  I  'm  too  old  now, 

Far  too  old  now,  so  to  joke; 
To  the  stripling  bard  I  leave  it, 

In  the  elegy  to  croak. 

Let  the  stripling  bard  who  pleases, 
Hang  with  clouds  his  brightest  day, 

Chaunt  his  Night  Thoughts  to  the  moonlight, 
In  the  haunted  forest  stray. 

Off,  ye  ghosts!  off  to  your  churchyards! 

Devils  blue,  I  hate  ye  all: 
Spent,  my  day;  I  '11  spend  my  evening 

At  gay  Humour's  fancy  ball; 

*  who  had  written  to  me  that  she  admired  my  verses  to  the  Griese 
(see  page  188)  written  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  more  than  many  of  my  later 
poems,  and  asked:  "Why  dost  thou  not  always  give  play  to  thy  natural 
feelings?  why  indulge  in  cold  satire?" 
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There  with  Satire  I  '11  quadrille  it, 
Waltz  it  there  with  Epigram, 

While  the  bagpipe  and  the  fiddle 
Strike  up  lively:  LIFE  's  A  SHAM. 

Not  till  after  toll  of  midnight, 

Talk  to  me  of  rest  or  sleep; 
Once  to  bed,  let  no  one  wake  me 
Out  of  slumber  sweet  as  deep. 
[STRUVESTRASSE  ,  DRESDEN,  Febr.  11,  1866.] 


SOLDIER  AND  VIVANDIERA. 

"Alternis  dicetis,  araant  alterna  Camenae." 
SOLDIER. 

To  sweeten  one  half  of  the  year, 

VIVANDIERA. 

Coll'  arte  e  coll'  inganno 

SOLDIER. 

You  've  but  to  cheat  and  drink  small  beer; 

VIVANDIERA. 

Si  vive  mezzo  P  anno; 

SOLDIER. 

To  make  the  other  half  as  sweet, 

VIVANDIERA. 

Coll'  inganno  e  coll'  arte 

SOLDIER. 

You  Ve  but  to  drink  small  beer  and  cheat. 

VIVANDIERA. 

Si  vive  P  altra  parte. 
[STBUVE8TBA6SE,  DRESDEN,  Jan.  3,  1866.] 
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COWPER'S  ROSE. 

«m 

IHE  rose  had  been  washed;  just  washed  in  a  shower 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed;"  — 
So  Mary  and  Anna,  no  less  than  the  flower, 
Got  a  washing  which  stood  them  in  stead. 

And  had  I  been  the  poet,  I  had  taken  my  share 

Of  a  washing  could  dp  no  one  harm; 
Then,  to  dry  the  whole  four,  made  a  turn  in  the  air, 

With  a  beautiful  maid  on  each  arm, 

And  a  red  blushing  rose  in  my  coat  button -hole, 
All  the  Tour  so  fresh,  shining  and  gay, 

There  's  no  one  who  met  us  wouldn't  say  in  his  soul, 
"What  a  washing  they  've  all  got  today!" 

[STRUVESTBASSE,  DRESDEN,  April  16,  1866.] 


WHO  keeps  a  lapdog  need  seek  no  excuse; 
Its  very  use  is  —  that  it  is  no  use. 
It  's  superfluity  that  makes  genteel; 
We  cock  a  feather  on  buff  coat  and  steel. 
[CHBISTIAHSTBASSE,  DBESDEN,  Nov.  19,  1865.] 
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HYPHEN  AND  HYMEN. 

HYPHEN  and  HYMEN!   wizards   skilled  to  couple 
Two  blessed  singles  into  one  curst  double. 
Hymened  one  wizard's  own  self,  HY  and  PHEN, 
Hyphened  the  other  wizard,  HY  and  MEN. 
[STKUVESTRASSE ,  DRESDEN,  April  30,  1866.] 


Sub  persona:  —  Mrs.  Jane  Hopkins,  inviting  the  author  to  drink 
tea  with  her  on  her  eighty -fifth  birthday,  Jan.  5,  1844. 

IF  it  please  God  I  am  alive 

Next  Friday,  I  11  be  eighty-five; 

Come  then,  I  pray,  dear  James,  and  spend 

That  evening  with  your  poor  old  friend, 

Who,  with  more  joy,  another  year 

Will  enter  on,  if  you  are  here. 

Tea  and  hot  cake  we  '11  have  at  seven; 

You  '11  sing  or  dance  until  eleven; 

And  I  will  sit  and  hear  your  song,1 

Or  see  you  trip  the  floor  along 

To  the  piano's  liveliest  measure, 

Till  eye  and  ear  drink-in  such  pleasure 

That  I  forget  my  age's  pain, 

And  my  old  heart  grows  young  again. 

Then,  when  you  Ve  sung  and  danced  your  fill, 

To  the  pie  we  '11  fall,  with  right  good  will, 
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The  Christmas  pie  of  well  spiced  meat, 
For  bishop  or  lord  mayor,  a  treat. 
The  pie  discussed,  we  '11  wash  it  down 
With  glass  on  glass  of  Stanley's  brown 
Sherry,  or  port  or  calcavella, 
Till  youth  grows  warm  and  age  grows  mellow, 
And  then  we  '11  part,  ere  peep  of  light  — 
So  don't  forget  next  Friday  night. 
[FITZWILLIAM  -  SQUARE,  DUBLIN,  Jan.  2,  1844.] 


TO  THEIE  EXCELLENCIES, 

THE  LORDS  JUSTICES. 

MY  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  listen  to  me,  rich  James  Lennox 

William  Naper; 
Though  you  seem  to  know  your  business  well,  there  's  no  harm 

in  giving  you  a  flapper; 
It  's  neither  to   amuse  myself  nor  you,  I  write  this  present 

letter,  * 
But  just  by  way  of  practice,  and  the  next,  it  will  be  better. 


I  sat,  as  you  know,  on  a  Commission  with  his  Grace,  the 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Hatching  out  the  reason  why  the  Irish  tenantry  keep  the  country 

such  a  trouble  in, 

*  For  Mr.  Naper's  letter  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  recommend- 
ing the  building  of  the  Irish  workhouses,  see  Saunders'  News-letter, 
Nov.  7.  1840. 
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And  instead  of  paying  their  rents  quietly,  when  the  half-year 

day  .'s  come  round, 
Enroll  themselves  in  Ribbon-clubs  and  hold  possession  of  the 

ground : 

And  if  any  one  the  courage  has  to  ask  for  what  's  his  own, 
Pop!  through  his  back  a  bullet  goes,  or  at  his  head  a  stone; 
Or  it  's   maybe  when  the  family  's  just  sitting  down  to  tea, 

slugs  patter 
In  through  the   parlour   window- sash,   and  cups  and  saucers 

shatter. 

We  were  hard  put  to  it,  I  freely  own,   both  myself  and  the 

Archbishop, 
But  the  true  cause  of  all  this  trouble  in  the  long  run  we  did 

fish  up: 

THE  TENANTS  SHOOT  THEIR  LANDLORDS,  AND  REFUSE  TO  PAY  THEIR  RENT, 
JUST  BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  NO  WORKHOUSES  TO  GO  INTO  WHEN  ALL  THEIR 

MONEY  's  SPENT. 

Now  if  by  chance  there  is  any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  understand 
That  this,  and  this  alone,  's  the  true  cause  of  all  the  troubles 

of  the  land, 

Let  him  only  read  the  Answer  your  Excellencies  lately  wrote 
To  the  magistrates  of  the  county  where  Lord  Norbury  was  shot, 
And  Mr.  Biddulph  wounded,  in  the  broad,  high  noon  of  day, 
Men,  women,  and  children  looking  on,  just  as  if  it  were  a  play. 

But  though  your  Answer,  my  Lords  Justices,  makes  it  seem 

to  me  as  clear 
As  moonshine,  the  moonshiniest  night  in  Ireland  round  the  year, 

That  want  of  workhouses  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sad  ills  we 

endure, 

And  the  building  of  workhouses  'the  only  sure  and  certain  cure, 
Yet  I  'm  bold  to  tell  your  Lordships  in  as  plain  words  as  I  can, 
When  our  workhouses  are  finished,  we  '11  be  just  where  we 

began. 
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It  isn't  that  the  landlords  won't  have  to  pay  the  rates, 
Which  will  swallow  up  the  quarter  or  the  half  of  their  estates, 

-  On  the  average,  I  mean,  for,  when  the  Union  's  poor, 
The  Guardians  must  the  whole  take,  and  the  Act  allows  them, 

to  be  sure  — 

But  then  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  won't  have  one  penny  more, 
And  tenant -ejecting  and  landlord -shooting  will  go  on  just  as 

heretofore, 
And  one  of  your  Excellencies  may  the  first  be,  to  be  shot, 

Which,    as  a  friend  and  fellow  land -holder,  I  pray  God  he 

may  not. 

But  God  is  good,  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  most  excellent  Lords 

Justices, 

And  if  you  but  make  haste  enough  with   the  building  of  the 

workhouses, 

And  to  put  the  Act  in  force,  which  to  the  Guardians  of  the  poor 
Assigns  over  our  estates,  you  will  at  once  secure 
Not  our  precious  lives  alone,  but  whatever  residue  of  our  estates 
May  be  remaining  over  for  us   landlords,   after  payment  of 

the  rates; 
And   in   cases  where  there  's  nothing  left,   there  will  still  be 

refuge  sure 

For  the  landlords,  in  the  workhouses,  as  for  any  other  poor. 
And  now  until  the  next  time,  my  Lords  Justices,  adieu! 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES   LENNOX  WILLIAM  NAPER 

OF  LOUGHCREW. 

[FITZWILLIAM-SQUABE,  DUBLIN,  Nov.  1840.] 
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TO  THE  RIVER  GRIESE. 

\ 

SWEETLY  unconscious  flows  thy  gentle  stream. 
Nor  know'st  thou  aught  of  joy  or  misery; 

But  I,  a  weary  traveller  through  life's  dream, 

Must  taste  of  joy  and  woe  each  strange  extremity. 

How  dear  to  me  those  'banks  in  silence  clipt 
And  gently  pressed  by  thy  unheeding  tide! 

How  dear  those  trees  in  thy  soft  splendors  dipt, 
Bending  in  fondness  from  thy  parent  side! 

But  thou,  —  no  lover's  rapture  speeds  thy  pace, 
This  sacred  spot  approaching  from  afar; 

No  lover's  anguish  bids  thee  stay  to  trace 
The  last  faint  lines,  ere  fate's  eternal  bar 

For  ever  close  upon  thee  — •  I  must  go, 

But  not,  like  thee,  indifferent.     Turn,  my  feet; 

Joyous  ye  came  —  unwilling  now,  and  slow: 

Farewell,  ye  hallowed  haunts,  Elizabeth's*  retreat. 

[Written  in  BALLITOKE  (Co.  KILDABE),  June  1818,  in  Ma)y  Leadbeater's 
garden  on  the  Griese,  being  the  author's  first  rencontre  with  one  of 
the  Nine.  See  page  181.] 


*  Formerly  the  residence  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  still  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Retreat.     See  Fragments  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Smith. 
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CORRIGENDA 

in  POEMATIA: 

Page  18,  line  1,  instead  of  EMIGRE  read  EMIGRE. 

Page  35,  line  4  from  top,  instead  of  As  read  As 

Page  44,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  day's  read  Day's 

Page  66,  line  1,  instead  of  ON  read  ON 

Page  74,  line  7  from  top,  instead  ofst<Sut-heart,  read  stout 

heart, 
Page  94,  line  2  from  top,  after  both  supply  comma. 

in  MY  BOOK: 

Sign.  H4,  line   4   from   bottom,    instead    of    and   taken   read 
an d  takes 

in  A  HALF  YEAR'S  POEMS: 

Page  53,  line  7  from  bottom,    instead  of  vdnta  read  f6nda 
Page  55,  line  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  ve"nta,  read  f6nda, 

in  THALIA  PETASATA: 

Page  '26,  line  15   from  top,   instead   of  pallid  purple   read 
pallid,  primrose 

Page  61,  instead  of  lines  9  — 15  from  top,  read: 
High  on  the  spur's  alluvium -covered  slope, 
Above  our  heads  it  stands,  upon  the  right, 
Commanding  wide  the  prospect  of  the  valley 
From  westward  Monte  Pin's  and  Maddalena's 
Conical  summits  and  the  hamlets  spread 
White  at  their  base  —  Preghena  and  Varol, 
Lanza,  Mion,  and  Cort  —  by  Nos  ravine 
(Under  Mont'  Ozol's  opposite,  sunny  side) 
Cagnb,  Revo  and  Castel  Malgolo, 
To  dear  San  Zeno,  eastward,  and  Verd&s, 
And  high  Revenna's  dolomitic  rango 
This  side  the  Landl  and  the  Vale  of  Adige. 

Page  118,line  5  from  bottom,  instead  of  tassell  ed  read  tas- 

seled 
Page  18f>, line  11  from  top,  instead  of  rolled  read  dragged 


Page  185  after  the  last  line,  insert: 

Second  and  greater  Romulus,  unforetold, 
Unsung,  undeified,  to  whose  straw-roofed  hut        • 
North  of  the  Danube,  the  first  Romulus'  heirs 
Sending  their  quit- rent  punctual,  had  leave 
To  hold  their  smoking  ruins,  unmolested. 

in  RELIGION,  WORDLY-MINDEDNESS  AND  PHILOSOPHY: 
Page  23,  line  4  from  the  end,  after  dreams  read: 

of  Descartes  and  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Groat, 
of  Helvetius  and  Diderot,  of  Hobbes  and  Hume  and 
Spinoza  and  Kant  and  Bayle  and  Gibbon  and  Hum- 
boldt  and  Goethe,  bnt  not  daring  even  so  much  as 
,  to  mention  the  name  of  one  of  them  in  reputnlilc 

society. 

in  BRITISH  LEGATIONS: 

Page    4,  line  5  from  top,   instead   of  pleas-ure  read  plea- 
sure 

Page    6,  line  4  from  bottom,  instead  of  hour's  denuncia- 
tion read  hour's  hearty  denunciation 

Page    7,  line  5  from  bottom,  instead  ofRussel  read  Russell 

Page  12,  line  4  from  bottom,  after  trout,  insert: 

sometimes  —  no,  not  "whistling  as  I  went,  for  want 
of  thought,"  but  thinking  as  I  went,  for  want  of 
whistle,  how  far  it  was  or  was  not  owing  to  the 
good  offices,  on  both  sides,  of  that  drowsy  pacifi- 
cator, Bavarian  beer,  we  had  not  had  long  ere  this, 
another  Sir  Wm.  Me  Naghten  shot  through  his  heart 
here  in  Munich  by  another  Akhbar  Khan,  another 
Mr.  Oliphant  or  Mr.  Alcock  dangerously  wounded, 
and  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  another  nice 
little  Affghan  or  Japanese  war  on  our  hands  with 
these  German  barbarians  — 
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A  father's  and  an  only  daughter's  walk 

From   Carlsruhe,   in  the  pleasant  summer  season, 

Over  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Tirolese, 

To  Giudicaria  and  Benacus'  lake 

And  old  Bassano  city  on  the  Brenta; 

With  many  views  of  nature,  some  of  art, 

Of  customs  and  of  prejudices  many, 

Part  philosophical,   descriptive  part, 

Faithfully  drawn  upon  the  very  spot 

According  to  the  impression  of  the  moment. 

Read  and  well  weigh,  nor  criticize  too  sharply 

Till  thou  too  hast  a  similar  journey  made 

And  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  see  the  truth, 

How  doubly  hard  to  make  another  see  it. 


1.HE  eighteen  hundred  six  and  fiftieth  year 
Of  Grace,  so  called,  had  well  nigh  meted  out 
One  half  his  sands,  when  on  the  thirtieth  May 

-  Day  that  recalls  and  will  recall  for  ever 
Thy  glory,  Joan  of  Arc!  and  England's  shame  - 
We  break  at  last  our  winter  quarters  up, 
I  and  my  daughter,   and  from   Carlsruhe  turn 
Toward  the  loved  south  our  disimprisoned  steps. 
Out  from  our  lodgings  in  the  Lange  Strasse 
Our  way  conducts  us,  on  the  smooth  trottoir, 
Along  the  Erbprinzen  Strasse  separating 
The  palace  of  the  Fiirst  von  Fiirstenberg 
From  the  conventicle  which  but  for  Luther 
Were  Carlsruhe's  stately  Koman  -  Catholic  Dome, 
And  turning  at  the  little  obelisk 
Opposite  the  Margrave's,  and  on  one  side  leaving 
The  Judas-tree  and  spreading  pine  Canadian, 
And  almond  now  a  whole  month  out  of  bloom, 
And  on  the  other  our  dear  Irish  hawthorn, 
Goes  with  us  through   the  Ettlinger  -  Thor  portal 
And  lofty  linden   colonnade,  to  Euppurr, 
Where  the  first  undulating  ground  receives 
And  to  oldfashioned  Ettlingen  escorts  us 
Glad  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Rhine's  dull  flat. 


In  Ettlingen  from  midway  on  the  bridge 
We  contemplate  a  while  the  rain -swollen  Alb 
Upon  its  way  to  Knielingen  and  the  Rhine 
With  the  free  tribute  of  the  moors  and  highlands 
From  Burbach  round  to  Suabian  Teufelsbuhl, 
And  look  up  at  the  Eathhaus  toAver  above  us 
—  Strong  tete -de - pont,  should  ever  tete -de - pont 
In  Ettlingen  be  needed  —  and   admire 
The  anaglyph  of  Neptune  full  equipped 
With  trident,   dolphin,  and  sea -monster  horrid, 
And  fair  carved  cipher:  IN  HONOREM  DOMUS 

DlVINAE    PRO    NAUTARUM    CONTUBERNIO 

DE  suo  DAT  CORNELIUS  ALIQUANDUS 

DEO  NEPTUNO  -  -  which,  from  the  Alb  bed  dug 

And  built  into  the  Rathhaus  wall,  proclaims: 

See,  ye  Carlsruhers,  here,  and  all  men  see, 

How,  fifteen  solid  centuries  before 

The  Prince  of  Durlach  rested  from  the  hunt, 

Where  Carlsruhe  in  the  sun  now  spreads  her  fan, 

Rome's  Gods  looked  gracious  on  old  Ettlingen. 

Long  weeks  the  rain  had  lasted  and  but  ceased 
Early  that  morning,  yet  beneath  our  feet 
Firm  and  scarce  damp  the  well-made  road  of  gneiss, 
With  white  quartz  grains  and  glassy  hornblende  sparkling, 
And  smooth  as  mansion  avenue  newly  rolled. 
Leaden  the  sky  and  lowering,  the  whole  earth 
Green  and  luxuriant  with  the  fresh  spring  season 
And  long  rains  —  ah,  that  the  too  liberal  moisture 
Wash  not  the  pollen  from  the  drooping  halm, 
And  disappoint  the  sickle  in  July! 
I  fear,  I  fear;  for  even  the  North  himself 
Today  blows  damp  and  tepid,  and  the  few 
Hills  that  appear,  refuse  to  acknowledge  him 
Or  in  his  honor  doff  their  misty  caps. 

We  leave  the  too"  straight  highway  and  along 
The  hillside  wind  by  Oberweier  and  Sulzbach, 
Treacling  at  every  step  on  linden  blossoms 
And  scarce -formed  pears  down  beaten  to  the  ground 
By  the  preceding  night's  unpitying  rain, 


And,  had  the  evening  not  been  damp  and  misty, 

Had  seen  from  our  advantage -ground  away 

Beyond  the  Hardtwald  and  Rhine  panorama 

To  the  Vosges  plateaus  and  the  setting  sun: 

As  'twas,  we  saw  between  us  and  the  wood 

The  white  steam -banner  of  the  Basel  train 

Posting  to  Carlsruhe:  —  "Bear  our  friendly  greeting 

And  long  adieus"  —  we  cried,  and  down  the  hill, 

Warned  by  the  pattering  raindrops,  our  steps  quickened, 

And  in  the  Golden  Lamb  in  rural  Malsch 

Were  safe  in  shelter  within  ten  short  minutes, 

And  locked  out  on  the  pelting  rain  and  storm, 

And  supped  on  pancakes  and  twelve -kreuzer  wine, 

And,  wearied  by  our  journey  of  ten  miles 

Because  unwonted,  went  to  bed  with  daylight 

And  sound  all  night  slept,  and  awoke  next  morning 

To  skies  still  dark  and  lowering,  misty  hills, 

And  dripping  leaves  and  eaves  and  a  wet  day. 


ALL  the  whole  day  long  in  our  inn  we  sat 

Prisoners  again  -  -  Saint  Petronilla's  day, 

May  thirty -first  --  and  watched  the  cloudy  rack, 

And  vane  uncertain  on  the  steeple  top, 

And  those  who  came  and  went  or  wished  to  go 

And  dared  not;  till  at  four  o'clock  the  wind 

Two  points  veered  westward,  and  with  stronger  blast 

Bent  the  pear  branches  and  brought  out  the  sky, 

In  patches  only,  but  to  us  dependent 

On  our  despotic  lord  the  weather's  humor, 

Of  great  encoui-agement.     Up  to  the  knoll, 

From  whence  Malsch  church  commands  the  subject  village, 

Lightfoot  I  mount  and  take  the  prospect  in 

Of  breaking  clouds  and  sunny  glances  bright 

And  widening -out  horizon,  and  return 

With  the  glad  tidings  to  my  inn  and  Katharine, 

And  full  of  hope  laud  patience  to  the  stars, 


To  her  ungrateful  who  alone  can  make 
Lighter  the  burden  which  must  needs  be  borne, 
For  in  its  nature  no  less  than  its  name, 
Patience  is  suffering,  not  a  help  to  bear, 
And  Horace  and  his  Maro  both  are  wrong. 


NOT  long  next  morning  had  crab -mounted  June 

Rustling  with  leaves  all  over  like  an  arbour, 

His  spade  in  one  hand,  plough -share  in  the  other, 

Set  out,  face  backward,  on  his  merry  jaunt,  . 

When  we  too  by  the  cloudless  sky  invited, 

Gird  us  up  for  the  road  and  sally  forth 

And  through  green,  clovery  meadows  and  along 

Footways  with  buttercup  and  lychnis  garnished, 

And  tassel -topped  Muscari  hyacinth, 

And  dandelion's  feathery,  tell -time  seed, 

Up  hill  and  down  hill,  now  in  shade  now  sunshine, 

By  cottage  and  by  grange  and  garden -paling, 

Thread  to  another  Oberweier  our  way 

And  walnut -sheltered  Winkel  in  its  nook 

(Villages  where,  if  true  the  Horatian  maxim:  — 

To  live  unnoticed  's  not  to  live  amiss  — 

Some  people's  lives  have  not  been  total  failures), 

And  at  the  Salmon  dine  in  Rothenfels 

At  primitive  twelve  o'clock.     Stosser,  the  landlord 

-  The  Badish  landlord  's  always  gentlemanly  - 
Talks  to  us  of  our  journey  and  of  Hebel, 

The  so-called  Alemannic  Burns,  and  Rebel's 

WIESE  and  DIRNLE,  and  the  picture  shows  us 

—  Good  picture  of  bad  poet  -  -  and  flowers  brings  us, 

Stock,  Dielytra  fair  and  orange -lily, 

-  Happy  that  never  heard  the  Irish  fame 
Of  orange -lily!  —  and  so  whiles  the  time, 
Short  time,  till  dinner  calls  us  nothing  loth, 
Soup  and  boiled  beef  and  onions  and  preserves, 
Asparagus  and  bread  and  macaroni, 


And  three -y  ear -61d  wine  of  the  Oberland; 
Enough  -without  the  roast,  which  for  the  landlord 
And  family,  considerate  we  leave. 

Here  at  its  lower  end  the  Murg-thal  entering, 
And  bending  upward  —  on  our  right  the  Murg's 
Broad,  rapid,  clear,  turf- brown,  log-laden  stream; 
Rows  on  our  left  of  smiling  cottages, 
Each  with  its  paled -in  garden -plat  in  front, 
Where  dingy  Calycauthus  coquelicot, 
And  Kerria  bright,  and  paeony  and  snow- ball 
Mingle  their  tints  and  odours  with  the  woodbine's; 
Beyond,  on  either  hand,  the  winding  hills 
In  form  and  hue  and  size  perpetual  varying, 
Here  bare  of  wood  and  grassy,  studded  there 
With  oak  and  walnut,  or  o'ergrown  with  broad, 
Coniferous  forest  —  we  arrive  in  less 
Than  two  short  hours  in  Gernsbach,  wood  emporium 
Where  all  day  long  and  all  night  long  the  saw 
Plies  up  and  down  and  up  and  down,  incessant, 
And  many  a  proud,  aerial,  Kniebis  pine, 
Cut  into  lengths  and  breadths  and  piled  on  rafts, 
To  Holland  down  the  Murg  and  Khine  sends  floating. 

Two  years  ago  through  Gernsbach  we  had  passed 
Upon  our  way  to  Loffenau  from  Hub, 
And  yet  not  visited  Schloss  Ebcrsteiu. 
Not  guilty  this  time  of  like  barbarism, 
We  zigzag  up  the  perpendicular  cliff 
And  from  the  summit,  seated  in  the  shade 
Of  Baden's  princely  towers,  enjoy  the  prospect 
Upward  and  downward  of  the  sweet  Murg  valley, 
With  Gernsbach  flanking  white  on  cither  side 
The  dark -brown,  sparkling  current,  and  the  road 
With  groups  of  Sunday  idlers  peopled  gay, 
And  the  blue  sky  above  of  June's  first  evening. 

Through  groves  of  pine  we  had  mounted;  we  descend 
Through  vineyards  sloping  south,  to  Obertsroth, 
And,  winding  up  against  the  winding  Murg 
—  Now  in  green  meadows  by  the  water's  side, 
Now  shuddering  as  we  look  down  from  the  cliffs 


On  the  bright  foaming  rapids     -  rest  ourselves 
A  while  in  Weissenbach  and  taste  its  beer; 
Then  refreshed  push  on,  and  with  sunset  reach 
Our  coffee  and  the  day's  tour's  end  in  Forbach, 
And  set  a  white  mark  opposite  June's  Kalends. 


THE  sunbeams  through  our  windows  streaming  call  us 

Early  next  morning,  and  we  follow  upward 

Against  the  north -descending  stream  of  Murg, 

As  on  the  previous  day,  our  southern  course. 

As  lovely  still,  though  narrower,  the  valley; 

As  clear  and  brown  the  ever- lessening  stream 

And  o'er  its  rocky  bed  as  sweetly  murmuring; 

Steeper  the  cliffs  and  with  as  stately  pine, 

Silver  or  hanging  red,  as  thickly  clothed. 

So  for  three  hours  ascending  never  weary, 

I  with  my  Muse  coquetting  all  the  while, 

My  daughter  dillidallying  with  Flora, 

—  Nowhere  wears  Flora  more  enchanting  smile 

Than  in  the  Murg -thai  --  we  arrive  towards  noon 

For  dinner  at  Schbnmiinzach,  frontier  village 

Of  Wurttemberg  and  once  a  silver  mine, 

For  in  old  times  as  now,  men  grubbed  the  earth 

For  gold  and  silver,  grubbed  and  dug,  hard  sweating, 

And  in  old  times  as  now,  before  their  God 

Fell  on  their  knees  and  vowed  to  care  for  neither, 

Then  started  to  their  feet  and  grubbed  again, 

And  then  again  knelt  and  their  vows  repeated, 

And  so  on  always :  grubbing  while  they  stood 

And  only  on  their  knees  repudiating; 

From  the  mine  always  to  the  church  direct, 

And  from  the  church  straight  always  to  the  mine. 

Effete,  alas !  lies  now  Schb'nmiinzach  mine, 

And  the  Schb'nmunzacher  in  passing  by 

To  morning  church  or  evening,  casts  in  vain 

A  longing,  lingering  look  into  the  hole. 


But  if  Schonmiinz  -  ach  is  no  more  schdnmiinz, 

—  Bright  things  pass  quickly;  quickest  pass  of  all 

Silver  and  gold;  and  Plutus,  slow  a -coming, 

Borrows,  to  fly  away  with,  Mercury's  wings  — 

Schb'ngrund  is  still  schdngrund,  a  lovely  bottom ! 

And  Reichenbach  's  a  Tempe  under  Kniebis. 

Here  a  luxuriant,  grassy  vegetation 

Covers,  both  sides  the  Murg,  the  widening  valley, 

And  reaches  high  up  on  the  sloping  hills: 

Marsh -marigold,  forget-me-not  and  orchis 

And  aromatic  peppermint  and  balm 

And  Carum  carui  the  grass  enamel 

Not  yet  invaded  by  the  early  scythe; 

The  apple  sheds  its  fragrance  on  our  heads, 

And  the  white  flower  of  Pyrus  aucuparia 

Prepares  the  autumnal  finch  his  sour  repast; 

But  ah!  the  cherry,  that  should  now  be  reddening  - 

Its  green,  unripe  fruit  shrivelled  strews  the  ground, 

And  every  melancholy,  sapless  leaf 

Says:  -  -   "Stranger,  thou  seest  here  the  cherry  plague." 

"Why,  Nature,  must  there  always  be  a  blot, 

A  wen  on  thy  fair  face?"     I  would  have  said, 

But  from  the  little  church  of  Baiersbronn 

Ave  Maria  rang  out  close  at  hand, 

And  into  our  night  quarters  glad  we  turned 

In  the  snug  Ox,  and  supped  and  went  to  bed, 

To  sleep,  if  so  the  blessed  Virgin  pleased, 

And  dream,  if  so  pleased  Hermes ;  but  what  dreams, 

Left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  queen  Mab. 


OUE  toilette  made,  our  coffee  drunk,  bill  paid, 
We  're  on  the  road  again  at  nine  next  morning, 
And,  the  Murg  leaving  to  come  down  the  Kniebis 
Without  our  help  as  't  did  ere  we  were  born, 
Wind  slowly  up  the  hill  to  Freudenstadt, 
Two  hard  hours'  work;  then  higher  one  half  hour, 


And  then  one  wh61e  hour  'cross  tho  comb  of  the  hill 

Through  thick  pine -forest,  till  the  forest,  opening, 

Shows  us  beneath  our  feet  the  hill -studded  highland 

Meandered  by  the  Neckar  on  o\\r  left, 

And  on  our  right  meandered  by  the  Kinzig, 

And  toward  the  south  and  east  the  Suabian  Alp 

And  Hohenzollern  the  horizon  bounding. 

We  halt  for  dinner  at  the  Ox  in  Lossburg, 

Huge,  rich,  oldfashioned,  comfortable,  honest, 

Half  wood-  half  stone  -built,  Wurttemberger  inn, 

With  roof  enough  and  landlady  enough 

For  any  half-dozen  medium  railway-inns, 

And  with  a  skilful  cutter  some  to  spare. 

Through  fenceless,  upland  fields  of  unshot  oats 
And  purple  headed  rye,  with  here  and  there 
A  patch  between  of  clover,  beans  or  vetches, 
We  follow  on  our  after-dinner  journey, 
Listening  the  cuckoo  in  the  distant  wood 
Or  timid  quail  twit- twitting  at  our  feet, 
Up  hill  and  down  hill,  'cross  the  plank -bridged  brook, 
Along  the  lane,  and  through  the  silent  hamlets 
Of  Walde  in  its  sheltering  pine  wood  snug, 
And  naked  Gundelshausen,  and  the  day 
Bring  to  an  early  close,  and  unfatigued 
Sup  and  the  night  pass,  in  the  lately  burnt 
Newly  rebuilt  inn  of  the  Plough  in  Dornhan. 


CIVILITY  and  cleanliness  and  comfort, 

Our  bedrooms  opening  in  Italian  style, 

Airy,  through  glass -doors,  on  a  balcony, 

Their  walls  Italian  white,  spring  mattresses 

And  light  down -quilts  and  well  upholstered  chairs, 

The  staircase  wide  and  gradual  of  ascent 

Seem  to  say   "Nay,"  as  for  our  onward  journey, 

Early  next  day  we  boune  us,  June  the  fourth, 

Day  all  ray  livelong  youth  commemorative 


With  squibs,  cracks,  rockets,  bonefires  and  hurrahs 

And  all  exultant  joy's  ebullient  raptures, 

Of  the  third  royal  George's  birth  auspicious. 

Alas,  that  kings  are  mortal!  twice   "alas" 

That  mortal  too  are  kings'  commemorations ! 

I  am  no  Nestor,  yet  I  Ve  lived  to  see 

Great  George  the  Third's  commemorations  dead, 

And,  were  I  now  this  fourth  of  June  in  Dublin, 

Would  start  —  what  loyal  Dubliner  would  not?  — 

To  hear  one  shot  fired,  one  Te  Deum  chaunted 

In  the  third  George's  honor,  as  I  'd  start 

To  hear  one  here  in  Wurttemberger  Dornhan. 

Our  southward  road  slopes  higher  still  and  higher, 
The  larks  above  us  in  the  blue  sky  singing, 
Below  us  on  the  left  the  infant  Neckar 
Noiselessly  winding  north  among  the  hills 
Toward  classic  Tiibingen.     One  short  hour  brings  us 
To  high  Hochmossingen,  so  aptly  called, 
Upon  the  broad  hill's  bare  brow,  with  its  church, 
And  linden  now  two  hundred  years  decaying 
Yet  shady  still;  a  venerable  trunk, 
Of  days  full  and  experience  as  of  leaves, 
And  many  a  tale  could  tell  of  Eberhardt 
The  Greiner,  as  of  Eberhardt  with  the  beard, 
Were  these  poetic  times  and  Suabian  lindens 
Wont  to  be  affable  in  the  good  old  fashion 
Of  Jove's  oaks,  Phoebus'  laurel,  or  the  myrtle 
That  warned  the  Trojan  not  to  build  in  Thrace. 
Yet  not  inhospitable  high  Hochmbss'gen's 
Five -hundred -year -old  linden:  hollowed  out 
Into  a  roomy  chamber,  it  receives, 
And,  with  seats  furnished  and  a  table,  rests  us, 
And  at  a  pinch  could  have  received  and  rested, 
With  us,  four  times  as  many  more  tight  packed. 
Open,  above,  our  ceiling  in  the  middle, 
Like  the  Pantheon's;  through  one  hollow  arm, 
As  Herschel's  tube  vast  or  Lord  Oxmantown's, 
We  take  the  prospect  of  the  southern  heaven; 
A  windoAV,  Gothic  arched,  two  foot  in  width 


And  two  foot  six  in  height,  lets  in  the  north; 

Solid  and  firm  the  fourteen  -  inch  -  thick  wall, 

And  on  the  inside  picturesquely  marked 

By  the  grain's  natural  curl  as  by  a  graver. 

Advancing  every  week  a  foot,  you  measure 

In  a  whole  year  the  circuit  of  its  base. 

Under  the  shadow  of  its  soTitheru  branches, 

Stands,  almost  leans,  against  the  trunk  a  gray, 

Four  sided,  arabesque -carved,  five -foot -high, 

Slender,  hewn  stone,  erected  in  the  war 

Waged  against  holy  church  by  holy  book:  — 

"What  seest  thou  there  that  so  thou  look'st  intent 

Into  that  pigeon  -  hole  up  near  the  top, 

Grated  in  front  with  wire?"    "Three  wooden  idols, 

Coarse  carved,  and  gaily  painted  various  colors." 

"Those  are  not  idols,  though  in  the  idol's  place, 

High  on  the  hill,  beneath  the  pagan  linden's 

Shade  superstitious.     That  old  woman,  seated 

Grave  in  the  midst,  is  God's  grandmother  blest; 

The  little  girl  in  blue,  upon  the  left 

Beside  th'  old  woman's  right  knee  duteous  standing, 

Is  God's  immaculate,  virgin  wife  and  mother; 

And  the  good  little  boy  in  the  red  frock, 

Up  to  the  old  grandmother's  left  hip  cuddling, 

Is  God  himself;  and  that  large  book  wide  open 

On  the  old  woman's  lap  's  the  holy  book 

That  thirty  years  warred  against  holy  church, 

And  thirty  years  will  war  and  thirty  years, 

And  thirty  years  again,  and  thirty  years, 

So  long  as  ever  church  and  book  are  holy. 

But  let  us  on,  nor  more  time  while  away 

With  high  Hochmoss'gen's  linden  and  bildstdckel, 

Forgetful  of  the  journey  we  Ve  before  us, 

Late  to  be  ended  if  we  loiter  so, 

Admiring  every  little  village  wonder." 

"Let  's  on,"  said  Katharine,   "for  it  's  windy  here 

On  the  exposed  hill  top,  up  near  the  clouds. 

A  stout  tree  'twas  that  grew  and  florished  here 

To  such  a  height  and  width  and  strength  and  thickness, 
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The  sport  of  every  wind  upon  the  chart. 

Never  tell  m6  henceforth  trees  cannot  thrive 

Unsheltered.     Look  down  th6re  on  Dornhan  steeple 

Two  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  sea, 

Under  our  feet  three  hundred.     Now  look  round: 

For  twenty  miles  except  upon  the  south 

Hills  rise  and  fall  and  rise  and  fall,  below  us. 

Let  's  go.     All  's  well  if  neither  of  the  two 

Has  caught  cold,  sitting  in  so  bitter  draught." 

So  down  the  hill's  south  slope,  and  up  again 

Opposite  as  high,  but  not  until  we  Ve  waved 

A  last  farewell  to  Hohenzollern's  towers, 

Today  and  yesterday  our  way's  companions 

Far  on  the  left.     Then  on  between  broad  fields 

Of  spelt  and  yellow  flowering  rape  odorous, 

And  barley,  two  short  miles  to  Beffendorf, 

Where  we  turn  in,  in  lucky  hour,  to  dinner, 

For  lo!  the  table  laid  in  the  rustic  inn 

For  sixteen  clergymen  in  conference  met 

At  Beffendorf  today  on  church  affairs. 

No  harm  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  clergy! 

We  tithe  their  egg -soup,  and  we  tithe  their  wine, 

We  tithe  their  stewed  beef,  mustard  and  horseradish, 

And,  our  bill  paid,  depart  and,  from  our  road, 

Back  looking,  see  the  conference  broken  up 

And  the  long  troop  of  black  skirts  in  good  order 

Defiling  from  the  parsonage  to  dinner. 


WE  slept  last  night  in  Kottweil  on  the  Neckar, 

A  second  Nurnberg,  with  its  half  filled  moat, 

Dilapidated  walls  and  mouldering  towers, 

And  fair,  broad  streets  with  fountains  at  the  corners, 

And  massy,  oriel -windowed  houses  high, 

With  every  one  a  windlass  in  the  attic; 

And  churches  full  of  images  and  shrines 

And  cinque -cento  carvings  and  grotesques, 


Relics  of  wealthy  piety,  and  proof 

How  little  worse  or  better  than  at  present 

Were  men's  heads  furnished  in  those  old-world  times. 

The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  with  locks  unshorn 
Apollo  gazes  on  us  from  the  zenith, 
As  on  Jove  Sponsor's  day,  the  Nones  of  June, 

—  Saint  Bonifacius'  day  in  Christian  parlance 
And  June  the  fifth  —  we  leave  the  Golden  Lamb 
In  Rottweil  on  the  Neckar,  and  our  way 

Direct  south  follow  through  th'  environs  charming, 

By  flowery  meadow  paths   —  inhaling  glad 

At  every  step  the  clover's  honied  breath 

Mixed  with  the  apple  -  blossom's  and  the  bean's  — 

To  Lauffen  three  miles  distant,  where  we  dine, 

And  mark  the  gathering  clouds  and  veering  wind 

From  south  to  north ;  my  pocket  Reaumur  falls 

From  six  and  twenty  in  the  shade  to  twenty, 

In  half  an  hour;  the  dust  along  the  road 

Goes  waltzing  on  before  us,  and  gray  mist 

Shuts  out  the  sun  and  curtains  the  whole  sky. 

Onward  we  press  uneasy  and  the  Neckar 

Cross  and  behind  us  leave  at  Deisslingen, 

(A  six -foot -long  plank  serves  us  for  a  bridge,) 

Then  up  the  steep  hill  push,  and  through  the  wood 

And  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side  to  Schura; 

Then  through  the  wood  again,  and  round  the  foot 

Of  ancient  Lupferbcrg  to  where,   behind, 

Hid  from  the  world,  lies  Thalheim  in  the  valley. 

Here  at  our  coffee  seated  in  the  Lincle, 

We  look  out  on  the  sky  lit  up  with  lightnings, 

And  in  safe  shelter  hear  the  dashing  rain 

And  rolling  thunder,  and  in   conversation 

With  jolly,  red  cheeked,  round  paunched,  well  informed, 

Goodnatured,  wealthy  captain  Schneckenburgcr, 

—  Long  years  retired  from  service  and  turned  brewer  - 
Take  and  afford  amusement  until  Sleep 

Steals  in  a- tiptoe,  and  the  Schwarzwald  clock, 
Unmarked  till  now  upon  the  white -washed  wall, 
Whirring,  and  striking  ten,  sends  us  to  bed. 


IT  rained  the  livelong  night,  and  all  next  morning 

Rained  while  we  breakfasted  and  paid  our  bill, 

A  bill  not  great,  but  far  too  great  for  Thalheim. 

Let  not  the  traveller  wonder  he  is  cheated 

In  the  world's  highways  —  on  the  Nile  or  Hudson, 

In  busy  swarming  London  or  gay  Paris   — 

Even  here  in  Thalheim  where  in  the  whole  year 

Scarce  6ne  lone  traveller  comes,  that  one  is  cheated. 

At  last  it  clears,  or  seems  to  clear,    a  little, 

And  we  set  out,  less  prudent  than  impatient, 

Accompanied  by  our  last  night's  acquaintance, 

Who  tells  us  stories  of  the  byegone  times 

And  how  the  black  skirts  and  red  worsted  stockings, 

We  see  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Baar, 

Are  Dalecarlian  fashion  hither  brought 

From  the  far  north  by  Gustav  Adolfs  soldiers, 

And  with  what  pleasure  he  had  brought  us  up 

The  Lupferberg  and  shown  us  there  the  ancient 

Graves  Alemannic  and  old  Roman  road 

And  what  else  still  remains  of  Lupodunum, 

—  If  Jaumann  's  right  and  Lupfen  Lupodunum   — 

But  for  the  rain  which  now  comes  down  so  fast 

'Twere  wiser  far  to  turn  into  the  Swan 

In  the  near  Badish  village,  Esslingen  — 

For  here  again  we  're  on  the  Badish  frontier 

And,  with  the  Kreie,  down  the  watershed 

That  separates  the  Neckar  from  the  Danube, 

Rapid  descending  towards  the  mighty  stream, 

The  Hercules  that  hasn't  yet  left  his  cradle. 

Faster  descends  the  rain,  and  faster  still 

And  faster  swells  the  Kreie,  and  our  friend 

Umbrellaless  takes  refuge  in  the  Swan 

And  drinks  his  pint  of  beer  and  waits  fair  weather. 

We1  bid  farewell  and  down  the  Kreie  valley 

Forward,  confiding  in  our  good  umbrellas, 
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And  at  the  foot  of  Conzenberg's  high,  wooded, 

Castle -crowned,  full -in -front -obstructing  hill, 

Not  moot  the  question  (for  it  rains  too  fast) 

Of  the  identity  of  Conzenberg 

And  Transitus  Danubii  Contiensis, 

But  with  a  categorical  non  placet 

Dismiss  —  for  by  what  possibility 

Can  Transitus  Danubii  be  passage 

Not  of  the  Danube's  self  but  Danube's  mountains?  — 

And  to  the  right  hand  turning  with  the  valley 

And  following  down  the  fast  descending  road 

Along  the  hillside  high  above  the  torrent, 

Eeach  Mb'hringen  for  dinner,  little  wet; 

But  further  that  day  venture  not,  deterred 

By  the  still  blacker  clouds  and  heavier  rain, 

And  sleep  contented  on  the  Danube's  bank, 

There,  where  gay  Magnus  wooed  his  Suevian  prize, 
Bissula  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
And  waxen  skin,  and  teeth  like  sets  of  pearl; 
Called  her  his  saucy,  coy,  Barbarian  girl, 
And  forced  her  with  him  from  her  Danube  home 
And  pine -clad  hills,  the  strange,  wide  world  to  roam, 
And  weep  in  secret  by  Garumna's  wave, 
A  Roman's  favorite,  manumitted  slave. 


NEXT  morning,  seventh  of  June,  at  eight  o'clock 
Our  Reaumur  tells  us  we  Ve  but  eight  degrees 
Above  the  ice -point,  and  our  window-panes, 
All  streaming  wet  insfde,  confirm  the  tale, 
And  our  landlady  dgainst  rain  assures  us ; 
So  'cross  the  Danube  bridge  and  right  up  hill 
And  through  the  grim  pine -wood  for  Hattingen, 
The  north  wind  blowing  bitter  at  our  backs. 
But  while  we  gather  sorrel,  and  admire 
The  Pyrus  Aria's  intermixture  white 
With  the  dark  needle -foliage  of  the  pine, 
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Our  way  deceives  U8,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 

We  're  almost  back  again  at  Mb'hringen. 

Ashamed  and  less  confiding  in  ourselves 

We  leave  th'  unsure  wood  and  wind  round  about 

With  the  broad  highway  up  to  Hattingen. 

Here  from  the  height  spreads  southward  the  wide  prospect 

Over  the  gradual  sloping  ground  away 

Toward  the  Swiss  frontier  and  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

Glad  we  descend  along  the  smooth,  white  road 

Bordered  on  4ach  side  by  a  flowery  stripe 

Of  meadow  stretching  to  the  beech -wood's  foot, 

Which  clothes  with  green  the  hill -slope  to  the  top, 

Except  where  here  and  there  the  limestone  rock 

Stands  prominent  forth,  or  from  some  grassy  knoll 

The  village  church  speaks  to  the  peasant's  heart. 

But  it  were  long  to  follow  round  the  road 

To  Aach  by  Engen;  so,  where  at  a  mill 

The  Engen  road  turns  west,  we  take  the  wood, 

No  wiser  grown  by  our  mishap  this  morning, 

And  up  the  hill  direct  to  Bittelbronn, 

And  down  on  th'  other  side  direct  to  Aach, 

Unswerving  right  or  left.     The  western  sun 

The  clouds  had  routed  and,  possessor  sole 

Of  heaven's  blue  field,  smiled  cheerful  on  Burg  Aach 

And  the  green,  vine- clad  hill  whose  top  Burg  Aach 

As  with  a  rusty  iron  crown  encircles, 

And  on  Dorf  Aach  below,  as  on  the  hill 

Midway  we  sat  and  rested  us  a  while, 

Above  the  crucifix  and  roadside  chapel, 

Our  view  extending  wide  from  Hohenhowen 

Under  the  slanting  rays  right  opposite, 

By  Hohenstoffeln,  Hohenkrahen,  and  Magdberg 

To  Hohentwiel's  huge  boss  black  in  the  south. 

Descending  thence,  and  by  a  lunch  refreshed 

Of  bread  and  beer  in  the  Adler  in  Dorf  Aach, 

And  leaving  on  our  right  hand  Dorf  Aach's  mill 

With  its  box -bordered  beds  of  gilly-  flowers, 

And  cactuses,  and  orange -trees  in  tubs, 

And  trellis  bowers  with  woodbine  intertwined, 
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And  following  southward  Aach's  redundant  stream, 

That  Achelous-like  contests  our  way 

Near  Volkertshausen,  flooding  wide  the  road 

And  turning  all  the  meadow  into  marsh  — 

But  we,  less  bellicose  than  Hercules, 

Break  not  a  horn  off,  but  from  isle  to  isle 

Of  th'  inundated  highway  active  springing, 

Leave  there  behind  the  overweening  brook 

To  make  his  roundabout  by  Hohentwiel, 

While  we  the  way  direct  by  Beuren  take, 

To  the  Zeller-See,  and  in  Dorf  Friedingen 

Fearless  that  night  sleep,  for  long  years  have  passed 

Since  the  last  robber  Graf  of  Friedingen 

Paid  with  his  life  into  the  assassin's  hand, 

Near  Allensbach  upon  the  Zeller-See, 

The  tribute  due  to  justice;  and  his' walls, 

Strong  loop-holed  once,  on  Friedingen's  green  hill, 

Time  worn  and  tottering  now,  scarce  yield  the  fox, 

Raven  and  midnight  owl  precarious  shelter. 


WE  sleep  safe,  safe  awake,  and  safe  pursue 
Our  morning's  walk  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  the  Rhine  basin  —  gathering  Solomon's -seal 
With  his  white  hanging  bells  hid  modestly 
Behind  his  graceful,  green  stalk,  and  beside  him 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  cornel  hedge, 
His  dear- loved  sister,  Lily -of -the -valley  — 
To  Radolfszell,   dull,  melancholy  town, 
Where  first  we  touch  the  lower  Boden-Seo 
Or  Zeller  Lake,  and  dine  at  baker  Franz's 
On  roast  veal,  lettuce  salad,  and  lake  wine, 
And  bread  of  whitest,  finest,  spelten  flour, 
Cheaply  but  cleanly  served,  and  in  abundance. 

Along  flic  nnvtli   liMiik  of  the  Zeller-See 
Our  road  winds  charmingly  to  Allensbach, 
Where  in   the  rustic  Adler  we  repose 
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The  livelong  evening,  from  our  windows  looking 

Out  on  the  blue  lake,  and  the  opposite  isle 

Of  Reichenau,  in  churches  rich  and  cloisters, 

And  the  Swiss  hills  beyond,  and  farther  still 

The  snowy  Sentis  in  the  south-east  rising; 

And,  farther  south  still,  the  seven  snowy  peaks 

Of  the  Kurfirsten  glittering  in  the  sunlight; 

And  Austrian  Arlberg  cloudy  in  the  east. 

Such  was  the  distant  prospect;   near  at  hand 

The  boats  ply  to  and  fro,  to  Reichenau; 

We  hear  the  plash  and  see  the  dripping  oar 

And  the  still  widening  delta  of  the  wake, 

And  the  white  sail  reversed  in  the  blue  mirror. 

Nearer,  and  underneath  our  very  window, 

The  potherb  garden  half,  half  cherry  orchard, 

On  one  side  sloping  to  the  water's  edge, 

On  th'  other  opens,  where,  in  their  shirt  sleeves 

Of  Sunday  white,  a  group  of  happy  peasants 

Enjoy  their  ninepins;  innocent,  cheerful  game! 

Which  without  boyish  pleasure  I  see  never. 

Inside,  a  white-walled  chamber  with  two  beds, 

Hair  mattresses  and  beach -leaf  palliasses, 

Soft  feather-beds  and  pillows  and  white  sheets, 

And  wadded,  quilted  coverlets,  and  light 

Down  over -beds  in  shining  calico  slips, 

White  deal  floor,  white  blinds,  windowcurtains  white. 

One  table  folding  out,  with  green  cloth  covered, 

Receives  our  portable  writing  apparatus; 

Another  round  one,  opposite  the  end  window, 

Reflects  back  from  our  coffee  equipage 

The  evening  sun  from  Hohentwiel  in -streaming. 

We  sit  with  open  windows  till  the  snow 

Upon  the  Sentis  and  Kurfirsten  tops 

Glows  rosy  red  against  the  setting  sun, 

And  then  we  sit  with  open  windows  till 

The  snow  on  the  Kurfirsten  tops  and  Sentis 

Puts  on  the  leaden  color  of  the  rock, 

And  pale  Selene's  pencil  uniform 

Blends  hill  and  valley,  leaving  one  broad  stripe 
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Of  glimmering,  silver  radiance  for  the  lake; 

And  only  when  at  last  the  peasants'  game 

Is  silent,  and  from  distant  cottage  window 

The  struggling  candle  gleams  across  the  moonlight 

And  no  foot  more  is  heard  in  Allensbach, 

Our  windowsashes  close  and  go  to  bed, 

And  the  eye's  visions  for  sleep's  visions  change. 


OVER  the  Adlerberg  the  morning  sun 

Shone  in  our  face  as  on  the  ninth  of  Juno 

From  Allensbach  upon  the  water's  side 

We  wound  up  gaily  with  the  winding  road 

To  Hegne  Schloss  above  the  broad  lake  towering, 

"Where  not  retainers  now  but  cows  are  fed, 

Cheeses  are  made  and  field -economy  's  studied. 

Along  the  wooded  hills  that  separate 

The  Ueberlinger-  from  the  Zeller-See 

Descending  then,  through  Wolmatingen  Dorf, 

"We  see  at  last  before  us  on  the  right, 

Low -lying  Constance  with  her  minster  tower 

—  A  massy,  tall,  dark  shadow  in  the  sunlight  — 

And  far  away  to  the  Vorarlberg  spreading, 

Whose  snowy  summits  bound  the  utmost  east, 

The  placid,  broad  expanse  of  waters  blue, 

Where  from  Bavarian  Lindati  to  this  Constance, 

Sailed  with  us  once  the  well  loved  one  who  never 

By  land  or  water  shall  go  with  us  more, 

Except  in  dear  remembrance;  for  her  sake 

We  greet  thec,  not  without  a  tear,  sweet  Constance! 

Leaving  the  road  we  take  the  broad  field  path 
That  from  the  gardenhouse  of  Fiirstenberg 
Leads  down  dii-oct  to  Fotershausen  ferry, 
For  by  the  flame  of  Fetershausen  bridge 
And  Fetershausen  mill  three  weeks  ago, 
All  one  long  night  through,  Constance  lake  was  lighted. 
A  lusty,  laughing,  white- toothed  Schweizer  girl, 


With  broad,  white  palm  hat  on  her  shoulders  flapping 

At  every  tug  she  gives  her  pair  of  oars, 

Rows  us  across,  us  two  and  other  five, 

And  carelessly  from  every  passenger 

Takes  not  her  silver  penny  but  her  kreuzer. 

Landed  we  turn  and  contemplate  a  while 

The  green,  transparent,  rapid -flowing  river, 

The  bridge's  charred  posts  and  still,  silent  portal, 

And  all  the  new-born  bustle  of  the  ferry; 

Then  by  the  minster  to  the  post  for  letters 

And  news  from  home,  and  thence  to  our  hotel, 

The  unpresuming  Schiff  in  the  market  place, 

Opposite  the  Adler  where  nine  years  ago 

One  night  we  lodged  accompanied  by  her 

Who  two  years  after,  beside  Garda's  lake, 

Departing  from  us,  left  us  lone  for  ever. 

The  hall  yet  stands  where  princes,  met  in  council 
With  doctors  of  theology  and  law, 
Like  tailors  round  a  cutting -board,  cut  out 
The  size  exact  and  fashion  of  the  coat 
Which  every  man's  mind  should  thenceforward  wear, 
Of  God's  own  coat  the  counterpart  exact  — 
But  Huss  liked  not  the  fashion  and  against  it, 
Urged  by  the  devil,  muttered  contumelious, 
And  on  him  with  their  needles  and  their  shears, 
And  smoothing-irons  heated  red  hot,  fell 
Doctors  and  princes  theological, 
And  made  short  end  of  him  in  the  suburb  Briihl, 
By  Constance;  not  a  stone  points  out  the  spot, 
For  Constance  would  as  lief  forget  the  shame; 
But  in  Gottlieben  tower  we  saw  the  cell 
Where  the  intrepid  game  his  hell-hounds  bayed, 
And  in  the  old  Dominicaner  convent 
—  A  dyer's  factory  now  and  banking  house   — 
Graceful  Aristolochia's  siphon  flower 
Clings  lovingly  to  Huss's  dungeon  wall. 
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No  more  of  Constance!  for  I  cannot  praise 

The  mongrel  architecture  of  her  minster, 

Stern,  solid  Roman,  flounced  with  florid  Gothic, 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  June, 

Refreshed  by  three  entire  days  of  repose, 

Out  through  the  southern  gate,  and  up  the  hill, 

The  open,  airy  hill  of  Kreuzlingen, 

—  First  village  of  the  free!  first  village  Swiss!  — 

Oft  turning  round  to  bid  a  last  adieu 

To  the  blue,  placid  lake  and  ancient  walls, 

And  up  hill  still  and  still  up  hill,  between 

Green,  flowering  meadows,  cottages  detached 

And  gardens  without  fence  -  -  where  red  and  white 

Roses  and  poppies  mix  in  rich  profusion, 

And  straggling  woodbine  wooes  the  wanderer's  hand  - 

And  plots  of  black -eyed  bean  the  whole  air  perfuming, 

And  bees  in  shelter  of  the  northern  wall, 

And  fountains  pouring  the  perpetual  stream, 

Beneficent,  into  the  water  trough 

Where  at  high  noon  the  sun's  and  at  midnight 

The  moon's  bright  image  dances  morris  dance 

If  skies  are  clear  and  in  his  cave  Eolian 

Pent  blustering  Notus  with  his  dripping  wings. 

Our  dinner  place  is  Berg,  the  watershed 
Between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Thur, 
Our  dinner,  bread  and  hard  boiled  eggs  and  cider. 
Then  down  the  slope  to  Burglen  —  not  Tell's  Biirglen  - 
And  cross  the  railway  and  the  winding  Thur, 
And  heartily  on  coffee  lunch  in  Metteln, 
With  sweetest  mountain  honey  and  boiled  milk 
And  bread  and  butter,  and  through  Wuppenau, 
Descending  ever,  reach  Stadt  Wyl  at  sunset, 
And  after  supper  in  the  civil  Adler 
Sleep  soundly  and  next  morning  rise  refreshed. 


OF  Diethelm  Toggenburg  thou  'st  heard  the  story, 

And  Valentina  Neuenburg  his  wife 

—  Both  wicked,  but  the  wife  the  wickedest  — 

And  how  they  lured  into  their  castle  strong 

Of  Eengerschwyl,  the  unsuspecting  brother, 

Friedrich  of  Toggenburg,  and  slew  him  there, 

And  seized  upon  Alt -Toggenburg  and  Wyl, 

His  rich  possessions.     But  of  heaven  unpunished 

The  crime  .not  long  goes:   Toggenburg  the  father 

And  Friedrich's  widow  the  possessions  jointly 

Make  over  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen ; 

The  murderers  dispossessed  evacuate 

Their  ill  got  gear,  and  wander  forth  and  die, 

Wretched,  and  by  themselves  cursed  and  mankind; 

And  to  St.  Gallon's  abbacy  revert 

The  lordships  of  Alt -Toggenburg  and  Wyl. 

The  tale  revolving  we  descend  from  Wyl 

On  Friday  morning  June  thirteenth,  and  hail 

The  winding  Thur  again  at  Liitisburg, 

Whither  for  refuge  from  her  husband's  murderers 

Fled  Hugo  Montfort's  hapless,  widowed  daughter, 

And  in  the  Schloss,  whose  ruins  crown  the  top 

Of  the  peninsula  about  whose  base 

The  Nekar  graqeful  winds  to  meet  the  Thur, 

Joined  with  her  father-in-law  to  sign  away 

For  sweet  revenge  th'  Alt-Toggenburg  estates. 

From  Liitisburg  along  the  Thur  to  Biitschwyl. 
Einsiedeln  pilgrims  meet  us  on  the  road, 
Pattering  their  paternosters;  on  their  backs 
Their  wallets,  in  their  hands  the  pilgrim's  staff. 
Old  women  mostly,  and  of  various  costume, 
Badish,  Bavarian,  or  of  North  Tirol. 
We  join  a  knot  of  three  beside  a  well 
Under  a  linden  seated;  they  're  from  Kempten, 
And  will  tomorrow  cross  wide  Constance  lake 
To  Lindau.     We  drink  water  from  their  cup 
And  they  from  ours;  then  mutual  bid  good  bye, 
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And  separate,  not  soon  to  meet  again. 
In  Biitschwyl,  in  the  comfortable  Lb'wen, 
We  take  our  usual  dinner-meal  of  coffee, 
Honey  and  bread  and  butter  and  boiled  milk, 
And  in  a  field  before  the  inn  assist 
At  an  inspection  of  the  Toggenbtirg 
Militia-men,  for  happy  Switzerland 
No  mercenary  army  knows  or  needs. 

Leaving  behind  us  Mosnang  on  the  right, 
Birthplace  of  Miiller,  but  too  narrow  sphere 
For  Muller's  genius,  and  a  boy  he  left  it 
To  seek  a  wider  but  a  narrower  found, 
And  of  her  architect  of  seven -and -twenty 
Vienna's  suburb  church,  Altlerchenfeld, 
Spreads  wide  the  fame  and  holds  the  mouldering  bones 
Mosnang  behind  us  left  we  cross  the  Thur 
At  Dietfurt,  and  along  its  right  bank  upward 
Breast  the  descending  stream  to  Lichtensteig, 
The  Speer  before  us  in  the  blue  sky  towering. 
Pleasant  the  aspect  of  Stadt  Lichtensteig, 
Down  from  the  hill's  crown  sloping  to  the  water; 
Seemly  its  houses  with  arcades  Italian 
And  shops  and  gardens  and,  before  the  doors, 
In  painted  pots,  green  fig  and  oleander. 
Upon  our  way  from  Herisau  to  Riken, 
We  had  crossed,  two  years  ago,  our  present  path 
And  on  a  felled  pine  trunk  sat  down  to  rest 
Beside  a  saw -mill  ere  we  entered  Wattwyl; 
Today  upon  the  same  pine  trunk  we  sit 
Enjoying  the  same  prospect:  Lichtensteig 
High  on  the  one  side,  Wattwyl  on  the  other, 
And  gray  Burg  Iberg  opposite,  and  the  Thur, 
Thur  bridge  and  valley  and  cross-road  to  Riken, 
And  Nappis  Ueli's  grassy  green  Hochstieg 
And  wooden  house  and  oft -praised  Rothe  Wand, 
And  blunt -topped  Speer  down -looking  upon  all. 
Rested  we  bid  farewell  and  in  the  Sonne 
At  Ebnath  meet  good  company  at  supper : 
H6rr  Dekan  Seffert  circumspect  and  courtly 
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—  Whose  little  library  next  day  wo  visit 
But  rnay  not  stay  long  for  he  writes  his  sermon, 
Tomorrow  being  Sunday  even  in  Ebnath  — 
And  open -spoken  Doctor  Feierabend, 
The  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  and  fled  hither 
Out  of  the  Sonderbundner  Canton  Luzern 
When  Salis  Soglio  led  the  Sonderbund 
To  battle  'gainst  the  common  fatherland. 


Two  nights  we  sleep  in  Ebnath  and  on  Sunday 
Fifteenth  of  June  with  Doctor  Feierabend 
Walk  up  the  valley  toward  Neu  St.  Johann, 
And  not  forget  to  cross  the  Thur  to  see 
From  the  other  side  the  waterfall  Am-Sechser 
Below  the  covered  bridge,  itself  a  beauty, 
And  higher  up. near  Kriimmenau  descend 
To  the  Thur's  level  and  beneath  our  feet, 
As  on  the  natural  bridge  of  rock  we  stand, 
Hear  rush  unseen  the  subterranean  river. 

Good  at  Neu  St.  Johann  the  inn  and  honest, 
And  excellent  our  lunch  of  cold  roast  veal 
And  bread  and  beer.     The  room  we  sit  in  holds 
Three  hundred  closely  packed,  with  ease  two  hundred, 
For  kirw.es  festival  a  nonpareil 
Even  in  a  land  where  not  a  village  inn 
But  can  accommodate  on  one  vast  floor 
Some  thirty  couple  sprightly  kirrnes  dancers. 
Refreshed,  we  take  a  peep  into  the  church, 
Lofty,  capacious,  white -washed,  rococo, 
With  centre  and  side  aisles  and  Eoman  arches, 
And  then  into  the  cloister,  swarming  once 
With  pious,  well  fed,  well  bred  Benedictines, 
Now  desolate  except  where  in  one  corner 
Herr  Schubiger  Fidelis  cozy  nestles, 
Decan  and  pfarrer,  who  receives  us  kindly 
By  his  friend  Feierabend  introduced, 
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And  finds  our  names  not  strange,  already  heard 

Two  years  ago  from  his  right  reverend,  learned 

And  worthy  friend,  St.  Gallon's  Dom-decan 

And  Stift's  Librarian,  Greith,  Eome's  word  of  power 

And  fiery  flaming  sword  and  shield  of  proof 

As  oft  as  cry  of  "Huss!"  or  "Zwingli!"  's  raised, 

And  Servile  tumult  blackens  in  the  mountains. 

Leaving  behind  us  in  Neu  St.  Johann 
Our  pleasant  road  companion,  Feierabend, 
To  find  his  way  home  to  his  family 
And  new  built  house  and  apothek  in  Kappel 
—  But  not  before  he  has  recommended  us 
To  the  safe- conduct  of  Matilda  Stieger, 
Our  landlord's  daughter  in  Alt  St.  Johknn, 
And  bearer  to  her  father,  who  's  at  once 
Innkeeper  and  physician,  of  a  packet 
Of  genuine  vaccine,  for  the  smallpox  rages  — 
We  wind  against  the  stream  our  evening  way 
South-east  and  upward  toward  Alt  St.  Jofiann, 
Hoch  Sentis  and  the  Schafer  and  Thur's  source. 
The  waterfall  at  Hub  presents  itself 
Unsought  to  the  admiring  traveller's  eye. 
The  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge  at  Burg, 
A  Burg  no  longer,  not  one  stone  remains 
Of  the  strong  walls  that  once  the  pass  commanded. 
The  road  and  river  friendly  side  by  side 
Fill  all  the  intermediate  space  between 
The  opposite  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rocks 
Studded  below  with  mural  Hieracium, 
Above  affording  footing  scarce  secure 
To  the  aerial  pine  or  hornbeam  trunk. 
At  Starkenbach  again  the  wider  valley 
With  grassy  pastures  on  each  side  the  Thur 
And  in  one  short  half  hour  Alt  St.  Johknn 
With  church  and  cloister  at  the  Schafer's  foot; 
Naked  Hoch  Sentis  high  upon  the  left, 
High  on  the  right  the  seven  Kurfirsten  peaks, 
Gaunt,  livid,  lightning -struck  Acroceraunia! 
Midheight  the  green  alp  with  its  senncr  huts 


And  red -pine  skirting  recreates  the  eye, 
And  to  the  listening  ear  sends  from  afar 
The  peaceful  cow -bell's  tinkle  tinkle  faint. 


ACCOMPANIED  next  morning  by  our  host, 

We  ascend  tho  valley  one  short  hour  and  half 

To  Wildhaus  and  the  wooden  hut  where  Zwingli, 

Three  thousand  and  four  hundred  feet  above 

The  level  of  the  sea,  first  saw  the  light  - 

That  Zwingli  who  than  Luther  better  knew 

To  read  Sphinx  riddles;  that  courageous  Zwingli 

Who,  himself  reason's  semiconvert,  drew 

Over  to  reason  semiconvert,  Bern 

And  Toggenburg  and  Zurich  and  -  -  thyself, 

Aye,  thine  own  self,  sweet  reader,  if  thou  'rt  haply 

Even  so  much  as  semiconvert  yet 

With  Zwingli  to  plain  reason,  and  not  rather 

To  those  belougest  who  on  Kappel  field 

Thrust  their  believing  swords  through  Zwingli's  heart. 

Handsome  the  site  of  Wildhaus  although  wild, 
Upon  an  esplanade  just  where  the  Schafer 
Begins  to  rear  itself  above  the  valley, 
And  on  the  cradle  of  the  Thur  looks  down. 
The  flowering  linden  's  lovely,  but  no  where 
Is  flowering  linden  lovelier  than  in  Wildhaus, 
Where  on  the  little,  rustic  esplanade 
It  stands  between  you  and  the  red  churchsteeple 
Through  the  green,  trembling  foliage  dim  discerned. 
Hailed  by  the  protestant  pfarrer  as  we  pass 
Where  with  industrious  hand  he  interlaces 
Obsequious  woodbine  with  his  garden  paling, 
We  enter  glad  the  hospitable  home, 
And  rest,  and  chat  on  topics  manifold, 
And  lunch  on  bread  and  butter,  cheese  and  beer, 
Then  by  the  pastor's  self  and  pastor's  wife 
Accompanied  ascend  Sommerikopf, 
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And  stretched  at  ease  where  gaily  round  us  bloom 

Downy  Gnaphalium,  Alpine  roses  red, 

And  white  Veratruin  with  its  green,  ribbed  leaves 

Three -spiral  wound  about  its  graceful  stalk, 

Drink  raspberry  conserve  and  enjoy  the  prospect 

Upward  and  downward  of  the  broad  Rhine  valley, 

From  Dornbirn  in  the  north  and  Hohenems, 

By  Feldkirch's  battle-field  and  Feldkirch  castle, 

To  where  Schloss  Lichtenstein's  white  walls  reflect 

The  evening  sun,  and  Rhaetikon's  two  giants, 

Falkniss  and  Scesaplana,  guard  the  south. 

Returned  with  trophies  of  Dentaria  rare 

The  polyphyllous  —  hardy  mountain  child 

Not  shy  to  put  forth  even  in  earliest  May 

On  the  frozen  alp  its  pallid  purple  bloom!   — 

And  in  the  hospitable  pastorage 

Refreshed  with  the  true  Traveller's  Joy  -  -  pure  coffee 

And  mountain  honey  -  -  we  take  thankful  leave, 

And  lighted  by  the  glittering  mother-of-pearl 

Of  pale  Selene's  axle  where  she  drives 

Nightly  along  the  Balfries'  level  comb, 

Descend  the  valley  with  our  host  of  the  Schafle, 

And  sleep  that  night  too  in  Alt  St.  Johann. 


UP  th'  Ammonberg  next  morning  with  our  host, 
Three  long  hours'  steep  ascent,  by  senner  hut 
And  hay -house  and  bare,  lonely  cattle-shed, 
And  red-  and  white -pine  clump  with  softer  maple 
And  hornbeam  mixed,  and  'cross  the  deep  ravine, 
Fearless  of  fall  what  though  unsure  the  path, 
Up  to  the  mountain's  grassy  watershed. 
We  stretch  us  in  the  sun  beside  the  spring, 
The  Speer  and  Ammonshb'rner  on  our  right; 
Upon  our  left  the  green  Seliin  alp  spreading 
Upward  and  upward  toward  the  bald  Kurfirsten; 
Behind  us  Wildhaus  and  Alt  St.  Johann 
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And  the  upper  vale  of  Toggenburg,  beneath 

Their  watchtowers  grim,  Hoch  Sentis  and  the  Schafer; 

Before  us,  in  the  distance,  the  gray  scud 

Gathering  and  thickening  on  the  Gliirnisch  top 

And  warning  if  we  're  wise  not  long  to  loiter. 

On  bread  and  wine  brought  up  in  our  host's  wallet, 

And  cresses  from  the  spring  we  dine  luxurious, 

Then,  rested,  warmly  shake  our  kind  host's  hand, 

And  bid  farewell,  and  'cross  the  mountain -top's 

Primeval  lea  direct  our  steps  toward  Wesen, 

Oft  looking  back  to  wave  a  last  adieu 

Till  the  white  hat  descends  behind  the  summit. 

Happy  the  senner  who  his  cattle  tends 
The  livelong  summer  on  the  verdant  alp 
Above  the  noise  of  man,  among  the  clouds, 
His  dairy  his  sole  care,  his  sole  companions 
His  tinkling  herd  and  almost  speaking  dog; 
Secure  he  sleeps  all  night  in  his  latchless  hut, 
Secure  all  day  from  trift  to  trift  goes  j o deling , 
And  counts  how  many  weeks  till  shortening  days 
And  darkening  skies  restore  him  to  his  hamlet, 
And  from  the  alp  descending  with  red  waistcoat 
And  hat  cockaded  gay  with  Rhododendron, 
Gnaphalium  and  cock's  feather,  he  salutes 
His  sweetheart  and  stays  by  her  the  whole  winter. 

The  senner  left  behind  us  and  all  view 
Of  the  Selun  alp  green  and  Toggenburg 
And  Wildhaus  and  the  lowly  shingle  roof 
Whence  at  long  long  and  last  on  New  Year's  morn, 
One  thousand  and  four  hundred  four  and  eighty, 
The  light  of  reason  dawned  on  faith's  Cimmeria, 
We  follow  the  steep,  stony,  staircase  path 
Downward  to  Ammon,  one  good  long  hour's  work, 
Steadying  each  cautious  step  with  our  umbrellas 
As  sticks  used,  and  oft  joining  hands  together 
For  greater  surety  on  the  slippery  stone. 
At  Ammon  church  we  catch  the  first  sweet  glimpse 
Of  Wallenstadt's  blue  lake  below  us  deep  — 
Deep  deep  below  us   -  -  but  as  yet  see  only 
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The  narrow  western  corner  where  the  Linth'a 

Gray,  rapid  stream  impetuous  in -rushing 

Troxibles  the  Miirtschenstock's  reflected  image. 

Lower  descending  by  the  zigzag  stair 

We  rest  our  tired  limbs  on  a  wooden  bench 

Under  an  old-world  oratory's  arch 

Convenient  once  and  trim  and  tempera -painted, 

In  ruins  now  and  overhead  too  close 

Bowered  by  a  walnut  from  the  cliff's  side  sprung 

And  stretched  out  roof -like  over  arch  and  path 

And  parapet  and  edge  of  the  abysm. 

Descending  lower  still  the  sloping  stair 

Along  the  rock's  face  perpendicular 

-  The  lake  at  every  downward  step  we  take 
Toward  the  southwest,  disclosing  more  and  more 
Its  eastern  border,  and  at  every  step 
The  blue,  transparent  ripple  drawing  nearer  — 
We  reach  at  last  the  water's  edge  in  safety 
And  glad  to  tread  once  more  the  level  ground, 
And  stroll  at  ease  along  the  lane  to  Wesen, 
Some  fifteen  minutes  among  cottage  gardens, 
And  in  th'  oldfashioned  Rb'ssli  sup  and  sleep 
Secure  and  dry  while  down  through  hose  and  rose 
Jove's  cloudy  water-engines  pour  such  floods 
As  had  extinguished,  had  they  been  in  flames, 
Wesen  and  Glarus  valley  and  the  Glarnisch 
— -  And  Phlegethon,  if  Phlegethon  had  rolled 
Between  the  banks  of  Linth  his  fiery  torrent. 


RAINING  we  left  it  when  we  went  to  bed 
And  raining  find  it  when  Aurora  calls  us 

-  The  Goddess  might  have  lain  a  little  longer, 
She  doesn't  look  pretty  of  a  rainy  morning  - 
And  raining  watch  it  all  the  livelong  day, 
And  raining,  fresh  as  if  'twere  but  beginning, 
Leave  it  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  eighteenth, 


When,  of  the  Rossli  tired  and  of  ourselves 

And  of  the  world,  we  go  betimes  to  bed, 

Scarce  recollecting  as  we  close  our  eyes 

—  So  quick  is  Time  to  huddle  up,  and  hide 

In  holes  and  corners  dark,  even  great  events  — 

That  'tis  upon  the  forty -first  return 

Of  Waterloo's  eventful  day  we  close  them. 


NOT  half  so  rueful,  humdrum,  woe  begone 

Sat  Noah  in  his  ark  of  gopher  wood 

Among  his  clean  sevens  and  his  pairs  unclean, 

As  we  that  endless  day,  those  two  long  nights, 

Sat,  lay,  lounged,  nodded,  slept,  paced  up  and  down, 

And  from  the  windows  of  our  ark,  the  Rossli, 

Looked  out  upon  the  clouds  and  falling  water, 

Now  listening  to,  now  striving  not  to  hear, 

The  patter  on  the  balconies  and  roofs, 

And  never  ceasing  plish- plash  of  the  gutters. 

Not  half  so  glad,  when  first  the  flood  abated 

And  the  firm  ground  smiled  fresh  and  green  again, 

Out  of  his  ark  of  gopher  wood  came  Noah 

And  blessed  the  rainbow  spanned  across  the  valley, 

As  we  on  Thursday  morning  June  nineteenth, 

Came  joyous  forth  out  of  our  ark,  the  Rb'ssli, 

And  hailed  the  sunbeam  on  the  Miirtschenstock, 

And  boldly  dared  beneath  still  lowering  clouds 

Up  Glarus  valley  -  -  boldly,  but  not  long; 

For  thicker,  blacker  every  moment  grew 

The  mist  upon  the  Glarnisch,  and  descending 

Lower  and  lower  filled  the  vale  across 

And  met  its  fellow  of  the  Miirtschenstock, 

And  our  umbrellas  dropping  thick  and  fast 

Warn  us  against  the  Sernft-thal  and  Panixer; 

So,  from  th'  eleven  stones  which  on  Na'fels'  field 

Recite  the  battle  at  th'  eleventh  charge  won 

By  brave  Matthias  and  his  thirteen  hundred, 
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Turning  right  east  direct  athwart  the  vale, 

We  ascend  the  dam  that  hems  impetucms  Linth, 

And  down  along  its  grassy  top  retracing 

With  northern  step  our  way  to  Mollis  bridge, 

Some  twenty  minutes,  cross,  and  up  through  Mollis 

Zigzag  to  Filzbach,  leaving  at  our  backs, 

In  clouds  and  rain  wrapped,  Glarus  and  the  Glarnisch 

And  Glarus  valley,  and  the  happy  labors 

Beneficent  of  Escher  von  der  Linth, 

The  pest -destroyer  and  of  civilizing 

Hercules  rival.     As  we  clear  the  height 

And  ere  we  turn  into  the  little  village, 

The  lake  of  Wallenstadt  's  again  before  us 

In  its  whole  length  from  Wallenstadt  to  Wesen, 

Above  it  in  their  whole  height  the  Kurfirsten, 

Between  which  and  the  Schannisberg  and  Speer, 

Our  long  descent  of  the  day  but  one  before, 

From  the  clear  ooze  upon  th'  irriguous  top 

Of  the  Ammonberg,  by  Ammon's  straggling  village 

And  Ammon's  church  conspicuous  as  a  pharos, 

And  by  the  walnut -shaded  oratory, 

And  staircase  cut  in  the  perpendicular  rock, 

Down  to  the  rippling  water's  edge  and  Wesen. 

In  Filzbach's  quiet,  cleanly,  rural  inn 

We  rest  a  while  and  lunch  on  bread  and  honey, 

Butter  and  cheese  and  coffee  and  boiled  milk, 

Then,  cheered  by  sunbeams  that  with  fleeting  gold 

Enamel  the  Kurfirsten,  our  slope  way 

Take  through  green,  hanging  meadows  to  the  lake 

At  Muhlehorn,  whence  by  the  water's  edge 

Along  a  smooth,  broad  path  -  -  here  bare  and  open, 

With  maple  there  and  walnut  overhung  — 

Through  Tiefenwinkel  and  red  sandstone  Murg 

To  Unterterzen,  where  in  the  homely  Stern 

We  sup  on  smoked-beef  soup  made  thick  with  peas 

And  eked  out  with  good  bread  and  better  wine, 

And  tired  to  bed  go,  thankful  to  the  worthies 

Who  in  the  field  of  Runnymede  that  day, 

Six  hundred  one  and  forty  years  ago, 


Wrenched  from  the  autocrat  the  Englishman's 

First,  dearest  right,  to  come  or  go  or  stay 

Unquestioned  wherefore,  how,  when,  where  or  whither, 

No  Domino  volente  sought  or  granted, 

And  as  we  lay  our  heads  upon  the  pillow, 

And  mark  our  passports  idle  in  their  cases, 

Say  Switzerland  's  the  next  best  place  to  England, 

Always  except  the  daughter  yond  the  Atlantic. 


DOUBTFUL  the  sky  next  morning;  thick  gray,  mists 

Descend  half  way  down  the  Kurfirsten  side 

And  hang  suspense  or  slowly  eastward  course, 

Yet  forth  we  venture  and,  at  Mols,  the  lake 

Leaving  upon  our  left  and  Wallenstadt, 

The  short  way  take  across  the  hill  to  Flums, 

Our  steps  oft  quickened  by  the  drizzling  shower 

And  gusty  North-west  driving  at  our  back. 

Twice  we  must  refuge;  in  a  log-house  once, 

Stored  to  the  roof  well  nigh  with  seasoning  timber; 

Next  time,  in  shelter  of  a  chapel's  gable 

Under  the  good  roof  of  our  own  umbrellas, 

We  sit  each  on  a  stone  a  whole,  long  hour, 

Counting  the  minutes,  and  oft  wondering  how, 

Having  so  much  rained,  it  could  yet  rain  more, 

And  sometimes  not  unnaturally  our  thoughts, 

For  want  of  occupation,  away  wandering 

To  the  French  inundations  and  French  baptisms, 

And  Nap  in  love  with  England  and  Victoria, 

And  Sebastopol,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 

And  income-tax  ad  libitum  redoubled, 

And  the  last  happy  wedded  pair  who  proved 

Their  title  to,  and  carried  off  in  triumph, 

The  bacon  gammon;  'twas  in  Dunmow  church, 

One  hundred  years  ago  and  five  this  day, 

The  feat  was  done  by  Ann  and  Thomas  Shakeshaft 

Of  Weathersfield  in  Essex;  see  the  print 


By  David  Ogborne  and  the  adjuration: 

"Ye  shall  by  Custom  of  Confession  swear 

If  ever  ye  made  nuptial  transgression," 

And  so  forth  --  Happy  Ann  and  Thomas  Shakeshaft, 

Who   "never  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

Sleeping  or  waking  or  in  any  way, 

Repented  once  that  ye  were  man  and  wife, 

Or  word  or  thought  had  of  domestic  strife!" 

And  then  our  thoughts  deliberate  returning 

To  our  own  dripping  we't  clothes  and  umbrellas, 

And  roads  in  pools,  and  fields  and  ditches  flooded, 

And  misty  mountain -tops,  and  cataracts 

Threatening  to  carry  all  the  world  before  them  — 

Alas!  where  is  it  now,  our  ark  of  Rb'ssli? 

Humdrum,   oldfashioned,  rueful  ark  of  Rb'sslf, 

For  one  half  hour  more  we  could  bear  thee  now! 

Desperate  at  length  we  sally  from  our  cover 

And  drift  before  the  wind  and  rain  along 

—  The  road  our  sea,  our  sails  our  good  umbrellas  — 

Till  Halbmil  haven  unexpectedly 

On  our  right  opening,  we  turn  in  with  joy, 

And  dry  our  clothes  and  rest  in  the  carter's  inn. 

On  honey,  bread  and  butter,  and  old  cider, 

We  had  lunched  at  Flums,  so  here  we  ask  for  coffee, 

And  get,  instead,  a  thick,  brown,  muddy,  tasteless, 

Nauseous  decoction  of  ground  parsnip -root, 

And  our  bread  kitchen  with  a  nominal  honey, 

Of  one  part  honey  and  two  large  parts  treacle. 

As  thus  we  fare,  and  draw  conclusions  moral  - 

How  bad  is  still  near  good,  and  sweet  near  sour, 

And  how  Jove  Pluvius  still  his  own  way  follows 

Unmoved  by  curses  as  unmoved  by  prayers  - 

Evening  draws  on  and  to  our  beds  we  go 

With  daylight,  and  in  sleep  drown  all  our  cares. 
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NEXT  morning  still  it  rains,  the  mountains  still 

Out  of  their  cloudy  envelope  pour  down 

At  every  chink  the  snow-white  foaming  torrent, 

And  had  we  here  our  rain-gauge  we  could  show 

Inch  for  inch  with  Khassaya's  pluvious  hills, 

Up  to  their  five  and  twenty  in  one  day, 

That  is,  if  the  rain  lasted;  which  it  does  not 

But  clears  at  noon,  and,  Mels  reached  without  harm, 

We  dine  on  soup,  veal -cutlets,  bread  and  beer, 

Then  follow  on  our  after-dinner  way, 

Along  the  mountain's  foot  by  Wangs  and  Vilters, 

Into  the  broad  Rhine  valley,  through  Ragatz; 

And,   on  our  right  hand  leaving  Pfaffers'  baths, 

The  marble  quarry  and  the  monastery, 

And  churchyard  where  the  bones  of  Schelling  moulder, 

Reach  Tardisbruck  dry  shod,  and  while  we  drink 

Our  coffee  in  the  Unterzollbruck  inn, 

Hear  the  swollen  Rhine  speed  chafing  past  our  window. 

"And  did  not  visit  Pfaffers  though  so  near!" 

No,  and  if  great  our  loss,  there  's  nothing  for  it 

But  patience,  nor  so  heavily  to  heart 

Take  our  loss,  reader,  but  thine  own  repair, 

And  down  into  the  hole  thyself  in  person; 

Or  if  thou  likest  not  to  the  Antipodes 

So  near  descent,  and  choosest,  as  we  chose, 

Light  and  the  open  air  and  upper  world, 

Professor  Studer  has  been  down  and  Ebel 

And  Doctor  Kaiser,  and  in  good,  set  prose 

(Prose  is  the  order  of  the  day  thou  know'st, 

And  hatted  quakers   with  their  Yea  and  Nay 

Have  credit  where  Apollo's  self  has  none) 

Will  tell  thee,  without  quirk  or  querk  poetic, 

What  kind  of  life  the  buried  lead  in  Pfaffers. 


SUNDAY,  June  twenty -second,  the  fresh  snow 

Lies  white  and  glistening  on  the  Falkniss  top, 

And  from  the  north  the  wind  blows  up  the  valley, 

As  on  the  strong -built  wooden  bridge  we  cross, 

Over  the  Rhine's  impetuous,  rain -swollen  current, 

Out  of  St.  Gallen  into  the  Graubiinden, 

My  pocket  Reaumur  standing  at  thirteen, 

Great  cherry  trees  on  either  side  the  road, 

Red- spotted  with  their  blushing  Pontic  berries, 

With  flowering  privet  hedges  intermixed, 

Walnuts  gigantic,  and  white,   trembling  poplars. 

Graubiindners  meet  us  in  their  Sunday  black, 

From  church  returning,  young,   old,  men  and  women, 

And  every  one,  in  passing  by,  salutes  us. 

Through  Zizers'  narrow,  ill -paved  lane  we  pass, 

And  in  a  roadside  inn  one  hour  beyond, 

On  the  left  hand,  enjoy  our  bread  and  soup, 

And  not  too  bitter,  too  Bavarian,  beer. 

Arrived  at  Chur  ere  yet  Galanda's  brow, 

The  sun's  rays  intercepting,  had  thrown  night 

Upon  the  Grisou  capital,  our  shoes 

With  dust  thick  coated  --  over  previous  mud  - 

And  parcels  in  our  hands,  and  worn  umbrellas, 

And  traveller's  earnest  and  determined  step 

And  eye  inquisitive,   and  northern  mien 

Undignified  from  trading  England  brought, 

Assort  indifferent  with  the  promenaders 

In  gala,  on  the  hill  outside  the  town, 

Toward  the  Rhine  valley  and  still  sunny  west, 

Crossing  our  path  direct  as  ever  ghost 

Crossed  Hamlet's,  or  Macbeth's  the  three  weird  sisters, 

Or  Ancient  Mariner  the  wedding  guest's. 

So  summoning  desperate  courage  up,  un- Fabian, 

We  rush  into  the  foe's  midst  and  our  passage 

Cut  straight  through,  looking  neither  right  nor  left, 

And  up  the  hfll  push,  higher  still  and  higher 

Along  the  fence  of  the  suburban  gardens, 
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Till  we  have  far  below  left  promenade 
And  promenaders,  and  from  high  above 
Look  down  on  both  and  on  the  ancient  walls 
Of  Curia  Rhaetorum  with  its  strong 
Fortified  bishop's  palace,  and  Saint  Lucius, 
And  the  Plessur  from  Schalfik-thal  debouching, 
And  the  broad  Rhine  in  full  flow  toward  the  Falkniss. 
We  have  left  behind  the  Rhein-thal  and  the  Rhine, 
And  our  road  zigzags  upward  still  and  upward 
And  the  whole  Schalfik-thal  upon  the  left 
Opens  below  us,  and  before  us  rises 
High  on  the  right  Malix's  skeleton  church, 
And  the  Malixberg  atlasing  the  clouds. 
And  here  upon  the  left  's  Churwalden  church, 
And  close  beside  Churwalden  church  the  strong, 
Square,  loopholed  castle,   once  Churwalden  cloister, 
All  closed  below;  an  outside,  covered  stair 
Leads  to  the  entrance  in  the  second  story ; 
An  oriel  window  in  the  lonely  attic 
Gives  light  to  the  sole  present  habitant, 
Churwalden's  curate.     One  short  quarter  hour 
Hence  to  Churwalden  and  our  White  Cross  inn, 
Amber- clear  coffee,  and  long  night's  repose 
Four  thousand  feet  secure  above  the  sea. 


AN  hour  beyond  Churwalden,  Schloss  Parpan 
Greets  us  upon  our  left,  as  on  the  cold, 
Raw  morning  of  the  twenty -third  of  June, 
Before  the  north  wind  still  and  drifting  shower, 
We  follow  on  our  still  ascending  way. 
Lovely  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the  larch 
In  these  high  regions,  picturesque  the  trunk, 
Vigorous  the  growth;  nor  blasted  even  the  heath 
—  Heath,  for  we  're  here  upon  the  Lenzer  Heide 
But  sown  with  yellow  violet  and  Gnaphalium 
And  pansy  tricolor  and  lemon  thyme 
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And  furzy  juniper,  and  barberry 

Just  putting  forth  its  pale  canary  bloom, 

And  Pinus  Mugho  shedding  at  each  touch 

Its  cloud  of  dusty  pollen  on  the  wind, 

And  Alpine  Lycopodium  golden   green, 

Able  to  arm  with  mimic  lightning  flash 

Salmoneus'  hand  and  for  the  thunderer 

Aspirant  earn  his  place  in  Tartarus. 

Halting  for  coffee  at  the  Crown  in  Lenz, 

We  admire  the  landlady's  Graubiindner  cast, 

Calm,  serious  features  and  air  dignified 

Yet  courteous  and  respectful,  and  no  less 

With  the  rude  German  landlady's  knit  brow 

Than  with  th'  obsequious  Swiss  smile,  contrasting. 

Well  merited  the  name  of  Tiefenkasten 

Sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  glen 

Where  th'  Albula  meets  the  Oberhalbstein  stream. 

High  on  the  verdant  knoll  peninsular 

Between  the  meeting  waters  see  the  church 

With  pious  frescoes  outside  ornamented 

On  the  white  walls;  below  upon  the  left 

Our  forward  road  across  the  one -arched  bridge 

That  spans  from  rocky  side  to  rocky  side 

The  foaming  torrent  of  the  Albula; 

Nearer  upon  our  right  th'  united  waters 

Deep  in  their  stony  channel  past  us  rushing 

To  meet  the  Rheinwald  Rhein  by  Fiirstenau. 

We  cross  the  bridge  amid  the  torrent's  roar 

And  at  the  parapet's  end  turn  to  the  right, 

Upward  behind  the  knoll  and  past  the  church, 

Along  th'  irregular  street  of  Tiefenkasten, 

And,  long  ascending  slow,  emerge  at  last 

Out  of  the  deep  ravine,  and,  looking  back, 

Below  us  see  the  town  and  knoll  and  church, 

And  meeting  of  the  waters,  and,  beyond, 

On  the  opposite  side,  our  steep  descent  from  Lenz. 

Slate  left  behind,  on  limestone  rock  rests  now 
The  firm  foundation  of  our  onward  way 
Along  the  right  bank  of  Stein's  torrent  upward 
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And  ever  upward.     On  the  right  below  us 

In  one  continued  cataract  roars  the  river; 

Above  us  sheer  the  perpendicular  rock, 

Upon  the  left  hand,  reaches  to  the  clouds. 

Our  road  's  a  channel  hewn  in  a  face  of  stone, 

With  rail  not  even  so  much  as  firm  or  upright. 

The  gorge  in  safety  passed  one  short  half  hour, 

A  shower  o'ertakes  us  on  the  north  wind's  wings. 

Seeking  the  shelter  of  a  church  at  hand 

—  Which  shelter  none  affords,  the  porch  being  closed 

We  find  beside  th'  inhospitable  wall, 

Fit  lodger  there!  dull  henbane's  lurid  weed, 

That  from  the  light  should  turn,  yet  toward  the  light 

So  loves  to  turn,  his  sallow,  purple -veined, 

Cadaverous  face,  and  venomous  scorpion  crest. 

Arrived  within  an  hour  at  Schweiningen, 

We  sup  on  pancakes  and  prodigious -sized 

Stewed  damsons  and  one  chopin  Valteline, 

And,  by  the  day's  fatigue  prepared  for  rest, 

Betimes  to  bed  go,  and,  by  good  Saint  John's 

Midsummer  eve  and  bale  fires  undisturbed, 

Sleep  sound  and  dreamless  till  the  matin  bell 

Wakes  us  unwilling  —  to  ascend  the  Julier, 


"How  quick  Time  flies  and  we  grow  old  with  Time! 

How  quick  comes  round  Fortuna  Fortis  day! 

June  after  seVen  days  will  be  dead  and  gone!" 

So  on  Fortuna  Fortis  day  sang  Ovid, 

And  so  sing  I,  Fortuna  Fortis  day, 

Ovid  being  dead  some  eighteen  hundred  years 

And  Time  not  having  in  the  meanwhile  learned 

Slower  to  fly,  or  we  less  to  grow  old, 

Or  one  short  half  hour  later  to  come  round 

Fortuna  Fortis  day;  but  dead  meanwhile 

And  gone  's  the  Goddess'  self,  Fortuna  Fortis, 

And  the  day  's  turned,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
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Into  Saint  John  the  Baptist's,  and  a  cold 

Midsummer  day  it  is  in  Schweiningen 

Four  thousand  feet,  or  near,  above  the  sea, 

And  Boreas  blusters  and  seems  bent  to  leave 

Not  even  one  monkish  mountain -top  its  cowl, 

As  on  our  quarters  in  the  Brief -ablaye 

Early  we  turn  our  backs,  and  close  reefed  scud 

Before  the  blast  -  -  hat  tied  securely  down' 

And  not  one  bonnet  ribbon  free  to  flutter  — 

Along  the  level  first,  then  up  along 

The  right  bank  of  the  downward  rushing  torrent, 

By  castles  formidable  now  no  more 

And  scarce  so  much  as  bearing  even  a  name, 

And  by  bare  Tinzen  village  and  bare  Rofna, 

And  Miihlen's  clacking  mill  and  Miihlen's  bridge, 

And  Suur  and  Marmels,  to  the  Julier's  foot 

At  Stalla  Bivio  high  above  the  sea 

Five  thousand  and  six  hundred  feet  and  eighty, 

Good  five  hours'  work  for  ITS,  for  nimble  foot 

And  cincture  expeditious  only  four; 

Nor  always  on  the  right  bank  keep,  monot'nous, 

But  now  upon  our  right  hand  hear  the  roar 

And  see  the  white  foam  of  the  rushing  rapids, 

And  then  upon  the  left  hand,  from  below, 

The  cataract  contemplate  where  it  leaps 

Headlong  from  rock  to  rock  tumultuous  down, 

Or  from  the  covered  bridge's  dark  alcove 

See  deep  below  us  in  'the  clear,  blue  mirror 

The  heavens'  unspotted  white  clouds  sailing  smooth. 

At  Miihlen,  scarce  half  way,  the  limestone  rock 

Becomes  green,  mottled  Serpentine  or  green 

Diallage  -  -  Von  Buch  will  tell  you  which 

And  overhangs  the  road  on  either  side 

In  solid,  broad,   dark -frowning,  ponderous  masses, 

And  granite  bowlders  show  themselves,  forewarning 

That  not  far  off  's  the  landlord  primitive, 

The  aboriginal,  Dei  gratia  Lar; 

And  trees  in  size  diminish  and  at  last 

Disappear  wholly,  ere,  at  two  o'clock, 
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We  halt  for  coffee  where  at  Stalla  Bivio 
—  -Roman  post- station  once  for  both  the  passes   — 
The  Septimer  divaricates  from  the  Julier. 
Eefreshed  and  rested  we  set  out  along 
A  streamlet  with  marsh  -  marigold  more  golden 
Than  Tagus  or  Chrysorrhoas  with  its  sands, 
Or  with  its  serpent  -  guarded,  orange  fruit 
The  tree  of  the  Hesperides,  was  ever. 
Seamed  with  hard  granite  rock  wide  meadows  spread 
Far  to  the  left  -and  right.     These  soon  behind 
And  deep  below  us  left,  we  tread  the  green, 
Elastic,  virgin  lea  with  saxifrage 
And  bird's-eye  primrose  sown,  and  Chamaebux, 
And  Gentianella's  deep,  etherial  blue. 
These  too  behind  left  as  we  higher  mount, 
Shingle  succeeds,  ungrateful  to  the  feet, 
With  patches  rare  between  of  stunted  carex, 
And  here  and  there,  behind  the  granite  block, 
One  oxlip  pale,  or  pale  anemone  sheltering. 
Higher  up  still  no  vegetation  greets 
The  longing  eye,  except  the  lichen  gray 
Or  red  or  yellow,  to  the  arid  rock's 
Cold,  senseless  face  close  clinging  desperate. 
The  snow  upon  the  top  the  road's  edge  touches 
But  crosses  not,  and  dry-shod  we  pass  over 
Between  the  scarcely  time-worn  Julian  pillars. 
My  Reaumur  laid  on  one  at  five  o'clock 
Points  to  plus  six,  the  north  wind  blowing  fresh 
And  every  snowy  summit  clear  revealed. 
We  had  spent  two  hours  ascending;  we  descend 
To  Silvaplana  in  an  hour  and  half, 
Not  without  stopping  often  to  admire 
The  Cembra  pine's  robust  arms  short  and  thick, 
And  clustering  needles  in  dark  masses  grouped, 
And  unaffected,  noble,  Roman  air. 

Soft  larch  succeeds,  down -looking  through  whose  green, 
Delicious  vistas  we  discern  below  us, 
Secure  laid  in  its  broad,  flat,  emerald  frame 
Of  holm  and  meadow,  Eno's  parent  lake 
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—  Reflecting  fair,  peak,  wood  and  promontory  — 
And   Eno's  self  commencing  his  long  journey 
To  join  the  Danube's  march  down  to  the  Euxine. 
Arrived  at  half  past  seven,  not  long  we  wait 
Till  our  light,  wholesome  supper  's  neatly  served, 
Bread,  wine,  and  grated  cheese  and  rice  minestra, 
First,  welcome  herald  of  Italia  near. 
Candles  at  half  past  eight  lit  —  twilight  short!  - 
We  read  till  nine  the   "Bothe"  fresh  from  Chur, 
Then  yawning,  nodding,  half  asleep,  to  bed, 
And  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Silvaplana, 
The  upper  Engadine  or  good  Saint  John  - 
Long  may  he  thrive,  the  saint!  long  represent, 
Gallant,  his  predecessor,  and  to  mind 
Bring  hapless  Ovid's  Muse  and  fleeting  Time! 


ALONG  the  road  with  larch  and  Cembra  pine 

Fringed  variously,  we  take,  next  morning,  fresh, 

By  Campfeer  and  the  baths  of  St.  Moritz, 

—  The  lake  upon  the  right  --  our  north-east  way. 

The  wind  's  still  from  the  north;  Reaumur  plus  twelve, 

Two  hours  ere  noon.     We  meet  a  peasant  carrying 

A  cuckoo  pout,  in  wool  wrapped,  in  his  bosom. 

He  had  robbed  a  blackbird's  nest,  the  previous  evening, 

Of  the  young  robber,  and  to  the  cheated  parent 

Was  bringing  back  the  changeling  to  be  fed. 

We  wonder  at  the  economy  of  Nature 

True  to  the  injurious,  to  the  injured  false, 

And  pass  in  silence  on.     Our  shorter  way 

To  the  Bernina  were  to  cross  the  Inn 

At  Celerina,  but,  a  banker  needing, 

We  take  the  half -hour's  circuit  by  Samadan 

-  From  Summum  Oeni,  Sommo  d'  On,  Samadan  — 
In  vain,  for  Signor  Tosio  's  at  Tri6st; 
But  for  our  pains  we  learn  that  the  great  windows 
Which  line  on  either  side  Samadan's  street 
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And  Celerina's  —  glassless  windows  tall 

And  broad  as  a  cathedral's  --  are  the  windows 

Neither  of  church  nor  senate -house  nor  hall, 

But  of  the  hay -barns  of  the  Engadiners. 

Crossed,  per  Samadan's  wooden  bridge,  the  Inn, 

And  the  green  Engadine  behind  us  left, 

We  face  right  boldly  up  toward  the  Bernina, 

Along  the  right  bank  of  the  white  Flatz  torrent 

Down  rushing  icy  from  the  Gletscher's  snow. 

In  Pontresina's  honest,  rustic  inn, 

Kefreshed  with  bread  and  wine  we  rest  a  while, 

Then  upward  still  along  the  Flatz  ascending 

See  from  the  waterfall,  but  unexplored 

Leave  on  the  right,  the  mighty  Rozatsch  Gletscher, 

And  reach  ere  nightfall  the  Bernina  inn, 

The  wind  still  from  the  north,  Reaumur  plus  six. 


"BLESSED  be  the  man  who  first  invented  inns!" 

I  Ve  sung  before,  and  now  sing  once  again, 

Well  fed,  well  bedded,  snug  and  dry  and  warm 

Amidst  the  frosts  and  snows  of  the  Bernina, 

And  at  a  moderate  cost  —   for  let  one  be, 

Or  let  one  not  be,  philosophical, 

A  moderate  cost  's  a  main  thing  in  an  inn  — 

So   "Praised  be  the  inn -inventor  and  the  inn!" 

We  cry  next  morning  as  alert  and  gay 

We  issue  forth  to  scale  the  high  Bernina, 

Snow  on  all  sides  round,  filling  every  hollow, 

And  bridging,  treacherous,  every  streamlet  over, 

And  drifted  in  high  ridges  'cross  the  road, 

Or  slipped  down  from  the  heights  a  month  ago 

En  avalanche,  and  not  yet  quite  dug  through. 

Scanty  the  vegetation  greets  the  eye 

Though  wide  it  rove:  lank  Luzula  or  Carex, 

Willow  in  miniature  or  pigmy  plantain, 

Or  patch  of  grass  from  which  the  snow  has  slipped 
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On  the  knoll's  southern  side,  or  stunted  pine  trunk 

White  bleached  as  Mammoth  bone.  Where,  snow -encumbered, 

The  road  our  search  fails,  tall  snow -posts  direct  us, 

Or  previous  traveller's  deep  imbedded  foot. 

After  an  hour  we  leave  the  ancient  path 

To  take  its  course  direct  between  the  lake's 

Frozen  margin  and  th'  impending  avalanche, 

And,  by  the  safer  neV  road  on  the  left, 

Across  Camino's  ridge  ascending  high, 

Look  from  above  down  on  the  deep  snow  drift 

Threatening  the  opposite  path,  and  on  the  lake 

With  semi- frozen  islets  floating  white, 

And  named  by  Nature's  self  Der  Weisse  See, 

And  stand  ere  noon  upon  the  watershed, 

The  sun,  above  us,  breaking  through  the  clouds, 

Reaumur  plus  ten,  and  every  snowy  drift 

Sending  two  streams  down,  northward  one,  one  southward, 

That  to  the  Inn,  this  to  the  jealous  Adda. 

Along  the  steeper,  sunnier  southern  slope, 
Descending  now,  we  leave  behind  us  soon 
Gletscher  and  frozen  lake  and  avalanche, 
And,  in  broad  zigzags  tacking  right  and  left, 
And  left  and  right,  and  right  and  left  again,* 
Between  the  splintered  masses  huge  of  gneiss 
Or  mica -schist  —  not,  sometimes,  without  fear 
Down -looking  on  the  mass  precipitated, 
Ages  ago,  into  the  black  abysm, 
Or  from  the  half -.detached  mass  overhead 
The  intimidated  eye,  with  quickened  step, 
Sudden  averting  —  reach  in  one  short  hour, 
But  make  no  halt  at,  Piscadella  village, 
Welcome  although  the  human  habitation, 
And  grassy  fields  enclosed,  and  crops  of  rye, 
And  heights  with  red  and  white  pine  cheerful  waving. 
Farther  as  we  descend,  the  south  wind  blows 
Warm  in  our  face,  the  sun  shines  brighter  out, 
More  indigo  already  's  the  blue  sky. 
But  not  quite  safe  from  devastation  yet 
The  smiling  valley.     Is  't  a  mountain  down 
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Has  tumbled,  barricading  high  the  road 

With  its  black,  rugged  bulk?     The  gully  's  full 

Above  the  road;  and,  down  below  the  road, 

Projects  into  the  valley  far  and  wide 

The  delta  promontory.     It  is  snow, 

Fallen  from  the  alp  in  the  first  heat  of  May, 

And  a  month  melting,  yet  a  mountain  still. 

The  torrent  of  the  gully,  underneath, 

Bridged  over,  passes  in  its  former  channel. 

Following  the  wheel- track  we  ascend  and  cross, 

Between  two  perpendicular  icy  walls, 

Where  cut  a  passage  for  the  char-a-banc. 

Midway  's  a  black  chasm  in  the  icy  floor, 

Through  which  we  see  and  hear  the  gully's  torrent ; 

A  man  delves  with  a  pickaxe  at  its  edge ; 

Reaumur  at  plus  seventeen  stands,  in  the  shade. 

In  half  an  hour  San  Carlo  passed,  we  reach 

Piischlaf  at  three,  and  in  the  White  Cross  inn, 

Once  the  Palazzo  Bassus  of  Bavaria, 

Drink  coffee  in  the  hall  of  the  ten  Sibyls, 

And,  on  a  sofa  vast  as  a  saloon, 

Lolling,  amidst  wool  cushions  and  wool  pillows, 

And  sipping  conserve,  query  who  was  Bassus, 

And  whether  really  and  in  point  of  fact, 

Twelve  thousand  and  four  hundred  feet  and  seventy 

Above  the  sea,  Bernina's  Mortiratsch, 

And  was  Tarquinius  Priscus'  Sibyl  one, 

Or  not  one,  of  the  ten  in  fresco  painted 

By  Puschlafs  Raphael  on  the  chamber  walls. 

Strawberries  then  and  biscuit  and  rosolio, 

And  complimentary  visit  from  the  host 

And  all  his  family,  and  then  at  last 

"•Good  night!"  and   "Sound  repose!"  and  all  to  bed. 

Let  those,  who  will,   enjoy  the  English  bed 
Of  feather -stalks  from  which  successive  housemaids 
Have  pillaged  to  the  last  flock  the  fine  down, 
And  English  sheets  in  dirty  water  washed 
And  smelling  of  the  suds;  but,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 
Give  m4  th'  Italian  mattress  broad  and  long, 
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Of  fine,  combed  wool  elastic;  and  the  coarse 

Hempen  or  linen  sheets,  washed  in  the  fountain, 

Lye -steeped,  rinsed  out,  and  in  the  h6t  sun  dried, 

And  without  mangle  gloss  or  smoothing-iron's, 

Crisp  on  the  he'd  spread,  white  and  fresh  and  sweet. 

So  said  we  or  so  thought,  that  night  in  Puschlaf, 

As  on  our  broad  Italian  mattresses 

Substratified  with  springy  maize,  we  stretched  us, 

Lengthwise  to  lie  or  crosswise,  as  we  liked, 

Or,  if  the  humor  took  us  so,  diagonal. 

But  God  disposes  while  short-sighted  man 

Proposes  vain;  a  cow  below  our  windows 

Goes  tinkle  tinkle  with  her  bell  all  night, 

Driving  away  no  doubt  the  noxious  flies, 

And  not  one  wink  we  sleep,  despite  our  sheets 

Pure  as  the  driven  snow,  despite  our  maize, 

Our  six -foot -wide  wool  mattresses  despite. 


PUSCHLAF  behind  us  left,  June  twenty -seventh, 
We  follow  down  the  rapid  Puschlaf  torrent 

-  He  that  has  never  seen  the  Puschlaf  torrent, 
Has  yet  to  learn  what  rapid  torrent  means  — 
Haymakers  in  the  fields  and  flax  in  bell, 
And  roses  blooming  either  side  the  road. 
At  Prese's  lake  we  taste  the  sulphur  spring, 
And  see  The  Baths  a -building  for  the  curists, 
For  cure  men  call  the  sweet  return  of  health, 
And  thank  the  medicine,  though  they  never  say 
The  medicine  killed  him,  when  the  sick  man  dies. 
Small  praise  for  Prese's  lake,  its  turbid  waters 
Tinged  yellow  green,   its  banks  monotonous 
Indented  by  no  bay,  by  no  house  cheered; 
Gneiss  rocks  all  round,  down  to  the  waters  edge. 
But  pass  not  heedless   -  -  thou,  who  most  delightest 
In  nature's  beauties  where  they  're  rarest  strown   — 
Purple  Phyteuma  with  her  pennon  green 
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Among  the  rocks,  and  splendid  orange -lily, 

And  mountain  Teucrium,  and  Potentill, 

And,  filling  with  fresh  life  and  loveliness 

Each  chink  and  cranny  of  the  mouldering  stone, 

Asplenium  Euta  and  Trichomanes, 

Soft  as  the  taffeta,  as  the  Mechlin,  fine, 

Thou  hast  seen  wrapped  round  the  martyr's  mummied  corpse 

Within  his  ruined  chapel's  grated  shrine. 

Gladly  we  greet  at  Brusio  the  first  chestnut's 

Long,  pointed,  glossy,  clustering,  serrate  leaves, 

White  spikes  erect,  and  trunk  more  than  the  oak's 

Massy,  and  no  less  noble,  and  more  gracious. 

At  Piatta  Mala  gorge  we  leave  the  Swiss 

Land  of  the  free,  and  set  our  timid  foot 

On  Austrian  soil  —  alas,  fair  Italy!    - 

And  in  one  quarter  hour  are  in  our  inn, 

Behind  the  church  and  campanile  tall 

Of  the  blest  Virgin  Mary,  in  Madonna. 

We  don't  like  fried  meats  nor  Italian  dinners 
And  plate  succeeding  plate  of  various  viands, 
Nor  do  we  much  indeed  like  meat  at  all, 
Even  in  its  simplest  form,  holding  the  use 
Of  animal  flesh  but  one  short  step  removed 
From   cannibalism ;  but  who  is  't  does  not,   must  not, 
Temporize  sometimes  even  in  weightier  matters? 
Naaman,  the  Syrian,  bowed  before  the  idol, 
When  the  idolatrous  king,  his  master,  bowed, 
And  the  Lord's  prophet  said  he  did  no  wrong. 
So  in  Madonna  we  've  a  regular  dinner: 
Nice  little  pullets'  hearts  in  pea- soup  floating; 
Calf's  liver  and  calf's  brain  in  butter  fried, 
Garnished  with  lemon  and  washed  down  with  wine 
—  For  there  's  still  some  wine  in  the  Valteline 
Though  six  years  of  Oidium  make  it  dear   — 
Then  the  tough  ox's  flesh  —  by  which  so  oft 
The  field  was  ploughed  and  dragged  the  heavy  load, 
At  the  goad's  point  —  killed  four  full  days  before 
And  left  the  four  full  clays  to  soften  gradual, 
Then  put  down  in  cold  water,  brought  to  a  boil 
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Or  rather  simmer,  and  for  three  hours  simmered, 

Till  every  fibre  from  its  neighbour  fibre 

Separates  as  of  itself  and  into  pulp 

Falls  at  the  bidding  even  of  tooth  unsound  — 

Of  this  most  tender  ox -flesh  just  the  size 

Of  a  large  walnut  and  —  for  it  's  declared 

By  th'  intermixture,  in  the  human  mouth, 

Of  grinding  teeth  with  canine,  men  shall  n6t, 

Like  wolves  and  foxes,  dine  on  fleshmeat  only  — 

Huge  piperoni,  and  one  mouthful  bread. 

An  intermezzo  then  of  knuckle -bones, 

A  plate  of  white  beans  and  a  dish  of  endive, 

The  one  in  butter  dressed,  in  oil  the  other; 

And,  last  and  sine  qua  non,  capon  roast; 

And  crowning  all   —  finis  coronal  opus  — 

Red  strawberries,  black  cherries,  ratafie, 

And  Cyprus  wine  and  —  Benedicite. 

Such  dinner  had  we,  June  the  twenty -seventh, 

At  Beppo  Molinari's  in  Madonna, 

And  if  not  every  day  our  dinner  such  ^ 

But  rather  lenten,  valeat  quantum  valeat 

This  one  example  to  convince  our  reader 

We  know  at  least  how  gentlefolk  should  dine. 

I  like  a  long,  straight,  narrow,   dusty  road  — 
That  is,  in  case  it  's  neither  very  long, 
Nor  very  dusty,  and  in  case  it  's  thickly 
Planted  on  each  side  with  tall,  stately  poplars 
Pyramidal,  luxuriant,  green  and  whispering, 
And  not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  each, 
And  casting  down,  each,  its  delicious  shade 
On  the  white,  glaring  dust,   and,  with  its  fellows, 
Forming  a  vista  through  which  at  one  end 
Appears  a  steeple  —  not  cocked  on  a  church, 
Like  peacock's  feather  on  the  hat  of  a  fool, 
But  on  the  firm  ground  built,  and  overtopping 
The  church  beside  it  by  some  half  dozen  stories  - 
And  at  the  other  end  the  city's  entrance 
With  busy  people  passing  in  and  out, 
And  overhead,  between  the  poplar  tops, 
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A  narrow  stripe  of  blue,  Italian  sky, 

From  town  to  steeple  stretched  like  a  blue  ribbon. 

From  the  Madonna  church  into  Tirano 

Along  such  promenade  we  walked,  that  evening, 

Between  green  fields  of  maize,  on  either  hand, 

With  mulberries  planted  and  festooned  with  vines, 

Receiving,  and  returning  complaisant, 

The  courteous  doff  of  hat  and  welcoming  bow 

From  dark-skinned  old  or  young,  laic  or  priest, 

But  most  from  old  and  priest,  for  most  with  them 

Dwells  human  Courtesy  fled  from  the  noise 

Of  busy  life  and  recklessness  of  youth. 

Helped  by  a  crowd  of  wondering  lookers-on, 
Who  go  with  us  from  dingy  lane  to  lane 
And  shop  to  shop  —  if  shop  be  justly  called 
That  which  in  Ireland  were  a  cobbler's  bulk   — 
We  search  Tirano  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
For  either  of  us,  each  being  in  like  want; 
In  vain!  in  vain!  there  's  not  in  all  Tirano 
A  stock  of  shoes  kept,  and,  even  if  there  were, 
What  chance  to  find  in  it  a  pair  of  shoes 
Would  suit  our  mode  of  travel  or  our  feet? 
So,  the  chance  being  still  smaller  that  Tirano 
Harboured  a  shoemaker  of  soul  so  vast 
And  hands  so  handy  as  to  cut  a  shoe 
Fit  for  such  strange  feet  and  strange  work  as  ours, 
Back  to  Madonna  we  return,   disheartened, 
From  our  fool's  errand,  and  to  a  cobbler  there 
—  Taking  the  hint  from  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Brussels, 
Only  we  neither  used  incog  nor  needed   — 
Commit  our  old,  well  worn  shoes  to  be  patched 
So  as  to  last,  if  in  the  cobbler's  Fates, 
Wax,  and  Saint  Crispin,  till  we  come  to  Cles ; 
Then,   tired,   to  bed  go,  with  our  effort  more 
Than  our  success  contented,  and  all  night 
Sleep  sound  in  Molinari's  Maddalena, 
Under  the  safeguard  of  the  two  blest  Marys, 
The  maculate  one  and  the  immaculate. 
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I  WISH  I  could  rise  early,  wish  I  could 

Enjoy  the  morning  freshness  and  the  cool, 

As  when  a  young  man  and  upon  me  yet 

Age  had  not  heavy  laid  his  leaden  hand; 

Scarcely  at  ten  o'clock,  June  twenty -eighth, 

We  Ve  left  our  inn  and,  with  umbrellas  spread 

Against  the  almost  vertical  sun's  rays, 

Our  way  take,  sweating,  down  the  dusty  road 

Which  on  the  right  hand  skirts  the  spacious  bed 

Of  stones  and  gravel,  where  unruly  Adda 

Incessant  chafes  against  the  impediments 

Brought  by  herself  down  from  the  glacier's  mdraine, 

And  works  herself  each  day  a  different  channel, 

Capricious.     On  a  crazy,  wooden  bridge, 

Three  times  the  torrent's  width,  we  cross  the  torrent, 

And  deep -delved,  gravelly  waste  on  either  side, 

And  climbing  the  steep  left  bank  by  Stazona, 

And  by  Stazona's  bone-house  —  I  delight 

In  bone -houses,  delight  to  see  restored, 

Out  of  the  long,  deep  darkness  of  the  grave, 

To  the  fresh  air  once  more  and  cheerful  day, 

The  bones  of  those  who  once  were  men  like  me, 

Like  me  hoped,  feared,  despaired,  rejoiced  and  suffered. 

Go  to!  go  t6!  ye  who  build  monuments, 

Cut  statues  out  of  stone,  paint  likenesses, 

Of  those  whom  once  ye  loved  or  once  admired, 

And  at  the  same  time  far  from  ye  remove, 

—  Far,  far  as  possible  —    and  to  pollution, 

Blu^mold  and  damp  and  darkness  and  the  worm 

Consign  the  bones  —  the  bones  that  round  your  necks 

So  often  clung,  embracing  and  embraced: 

Hard-hearted  Christians!  even  the  very  heathen 

Gathered  his  friend's  bones  from  the  pyre,  and  washed 

With  wine  and  tears,  and  in  an  urn  preserved 

Fragrant  with  balsams,  and  inscribed:    Hie  MIXTA 

CUM    TUIS    REQUIESCANT    OSSA   MEA. 
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Up  from  Stazona  through  the  chestnut  wood 

Our  zigzag  path  leads  arduous;  overhead 

The  arborous  ceiling  shutting  out  the  heat, 

And  letting  in  the  mitigated  light 

Tinged  loveliest,  tenderest  green;  beneath  our  feet 

The  narrow,  stony,  steep -ascending  path 

With  sprawling  roots  entangled,  and  with  springs 

Gushing  irri'guous,  and  with  glowworm  -  grass, 

Ripe  strawberries  and  yellow  stonecrop  garnished. 

Assiduous  climbing  so,  we  reach  at  last 

The  newly  cut  road  in  the  solid  gneiss, 

—  Which  shall  in  time  connect  the  Valteline 

With  Val  Camonica  —  and,  tired,  sit  down 

On  the  stone  parapet,  where  at  the  turn 

Of  Belvedere  it  commands  the  view 

Of  Adda  valley  deep  beneath  our  feet, 

From  the  Madonna  steeple,  on  the  right, 

To  Sondrio  and  Morbegno  on  the  left, 

And  —  tallest  of  th'  indomitable  band 

Of  giants  who  keep  guard  round  Como  lake  — 

Disgrazia,  ominous  name!  and  Mont  Legnon. 

Abandoned  by  the  new  road  where  it  stops 

Unfinished,  at  Aprica,  we  refresh  us 

With  strong  black  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread  and  wine, 

In  a  most  dirty,  most  Italian  inn, 

But  to  us  hungry,  weary,  and,  not  now 

For  the  first  time,  to  rough -it  forced,  of  price 

Inestimable  here  in  the  wild  mountains; 

And  by  the  old  road  enter  on  the  wide, 

High -lying,  meadowy  watershed  between 

Adda's  curve  convex  and  the  convex  curve 

Of  Oglio,  where  they  're  nearest,  dos-a-dos. 

I  love  a  watershed  between  two  valleys, 

When  it  's  not  swampy,  when  it  's  not  a  heath, 

Or  narrow,  stony  ridge,  but  broad  and  wide 

And,  upon  either  side,  itself  protected 

By  higher  watersheds;  that  is,  I  love 

A  table -land  high  up  among  the  mountains, 

A  plateau  which  to  the  inhabitant 


Of  the  deep  valley  is  a  lofty  mountain, 

While  to  the  hawk's  eye  from  the  mountain  top 

It  shows,  a  valley;  here  I  live  and  breathe, 

Freest;  above  the  valley's  exhalations, 

Below  the  snows;  red  Rhododendron  round  me, 

Green  larch  or  birch  or  alder  overhead, 

Under  my  roving  feet  the  meadowy  sward 

Dappled  with  oxlip  and  Silene  nutans, 

And  Star  of  Bethlehem's  pseudo- calyx  green, 

And  golden -yellow  Arnica  montana, 

And  pale  Rhinanthus  —  holy  Peter's  flower  — 

And  blue  Pinguicula  --  the  Laplander's 

Innocent,  juicy  rennet,  blood -unstained   — 

And  Orchis  every  color  of  the  bow, 

And  my  own  shamrock's  honied  blossom  white. 

Or,  in  a  sheltered  nook  among  the  rocks, 

On  the  soft,  turfy  slope  I  stretch  myself, 

Under  the  blu6  sky  in  the  sun's  warm  rays, 

And  pluck  the  white  -  flowered  saxifrage  at  hand, 

Or  odoriferous  balm  or  lemon -thyme, 

And  watch  the  climbing  goat  or  hovering  kite, 

Or  listen  to  the  bee's  hum,  or  the  lark's 

Or  thrush's  note,  or  distant  chapel  bell, 

And  sigh  to  think  man  ever  built  a  city. 

Leaving  behind  us  San  Pietro's  village, 
And  Rhododendron  stored  in  heaps  for  fuel, 
And  church  with  outside  temperas  rude  adorned, 
And  not  delaying  longer  in  Corteno 
Than  to  observe  its  houses  chimneyless 

—  Unless  the  soot- grimed  openings  in  the  wall, 
Which  pour  the  smoke  direct  into  the  street 
Out  of  Corte'no's  kitchens,  be  its  chimneys  — 
We  take  our  way  down  through  like  chimneyless 
Santicolo,  and  through  the  chestnut  wood 

—  Each  mighty  tree  almost  a  wood  in  itself  — 
And  past  th'  uproarious  meeting  of  the  two 
Wild  mountain -torrents  just  above  the  mill, 

And  past  the  mill,  and  'cross  the  one -arched  bridge 
That  spans  from  rock  to  rock  the  united  torrents, 
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And  past  the  two  Robinias,  whose  full  bloom 
Perfumes  the  air  all  round  the  bridge  and  mill 
And  far  along  the  road,  and  past  the  steep 
O'erhanging  gneiss  rocks  on  the  left,  and  past 
The  hayfields,  on  the  right,  full  of  haymakers 
In  shirt-  and  shift -sleeves,  and  along  the  lane 
Under  the  walnut's  aromatic  shade 
Between  the  barberry  and  hazel  hedges, 
And  through  the  mouldering  porch  with  Ravamatta 
And  wild  vine  hung,  and  past  the  marble  fountain, 
And,  followed  by  all  eyes  of  young  and  old, 
Idle  and  busy,  down  the  long,  dark,  dismal, 
Narrow,  ill  paved,  chief  street  of  Edolo, 
Till,  at  the  near  end  of  loud  rushing  Oglio's 
New -repaired  bridge  arrived  with  fading  light, 
Gladly  we  halt,  and  turn  into  our  inn, 
The  Two  Moors,  and  for  supper  call  and  beds, 
And  sup  not  badly,  and  not  badly  sleep, 
In  Edolo,  within  the  Oglio's  roar. 


EVERY  day  growing  later,  we  Ve  scarce  left, 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  the  twenty -ninth, 

Our  Due  Mori  inn  in  Edolo, 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  slowly  wind 

Along  the  Oglio's  right-hand  bank  up  toward 

Ponte  di  Legno  and  Tonale's  foot. 

Standing  forth  boldly  from  the  limestone  rock 

Over  our  heads,  an  orange-lily  greets' us, 

Outside  the  town,  first  object.     Farther  on, 

A  stone  erected  by  the  way -side  bids  us 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Gaetano   Copri 

Here  cruelly,  upon  Good  Friday  night 

Of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  one  and  fifty, 

By  heartless  villains  waylaid,  robbed  and  murdered; 

His  birth-place  Vezza,  thirty- nine  his  years. 

A  death's-head  and  cross-bones  attest  the  fact, 
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And  warn  the  passer-by  lie  too  is  mortal. 

A  little  farther  on,  another  stone, 

With  its  death's-head  and  cross-bones,  begs  our  prayers 

For  Giacomina  Balzi  on  this  spot 

Dropped  down  dead  suddenly  May  twenty -seventh, 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  of  our  Lord, 

And  of  her  age  the  sixtieth  and  ninth. 

A  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  like  marble  stone, 

With  like  death's  -head  and  cross-bones,  but  without 

Further  inscription  than  the  short  initials 

M.  B.,  G.  S.,  and  B.  T.,  and  the  dates, 

Inform  us  Death  has  been  upon  this  road 

As  busy  as  he  's  wont  to  be  elsewhere, 

And  sub  silentio  beg  a  paternoster 

—  In  vain  from  us,  too  philosophical 

To  take  in  hand  to  change  the  unchangeable, 

Or  too  religious  to  adore  a  God 

Whose  memory  needs  a  flapper,  or  whose  goodness 

Lies  hybernating  cold  till  galvanized 

By  flattery's  electric  current  sent 

To  heaven  through  prayer's  trans -atmospheric  cable. 

Through  fields  of  flax  and  rye  hedged  in  with  hazel, 
Plucking  the  roadside  flowers  we  saunter  on, 
To  Vezza's  old,  dilapidated  town, 
Where  outside  every  door  we  find  the  inmates 
On  marble  benches  seated,  doing  nothing, 
For  Sunday  's  still  the  same  do-nothing  day 
In  half- fed  Vezza  as  in  pampered  London. 
"But  Sunday  is  the  poor  man's  holiday,   Sir." 
Y£s,  to  be  sure,  if  he  's  content  to  live 
Whole  seven  days  on  the  labor  of  bare  six; 
That  is,  if  he  's  content  to  do  without, 
For  all  his  life,  the  clothing,  food,  and  drink, 
With  which  the  seventh  day's  labor  would  supply  him. 
Fools  or  far  worse!  who  inculcate  the  doctrine, 
That  honest,  necessary  labor  's  not 
The  wholesomest,  most  rational  of  pastimes, 
The  sole  safe,  sure  preventive  of  ennui, 
The  single  entertainment  for  which  Conscience 
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Never,  on  no"  occasion,  has  a  sting. 

Fie  on  ye!  with  your  holidays  and  feasts, 

Regards  of  sloth,  incitements  to  rebellion 

Against  wise  Nature's  fundamental  law 

That  only  in  his  brow's  sweat  shall  man  live: 

Dire,  penal  sentence,  in  your  eyes,  purblind! 

In  the  philosopher's,  man's  heavenliest  blessing. 

But  it  's  a  pious  duty  to  sit  idle 

One  who"le  seventh  of  our  lives,  so  let  us  not 

Disturb  the  Vezzans  in  their  far  nientc, 

But  reverent  read  the  broad  phylacteries 

Inscribed  upon  the  walls,   above  their  heads: 

GESU,    MISERICORDIA !    DIME  ! 
MlSERICORDIA,    FIGLIO    DI    MARIA! 

And  hasten  on  our  sabbath -breaking  way, 
Following  th'  example  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
The  Jewish  infidel  and  sabbath -breaker, 
And  therefore  by  the  Vezzans  of  his  time 
Hated,   derided,   scourged,  and   crucified. 

Vezza  behind  us  left  one  quarter  hour, 
An  oratory  ceils  the  road  across; 
On  one  side  a  daubed  tempera  of  Saint  Peter,  • 
On  the  white,  plastered  wall;   on  th'  opposite, 
A  rustic  prie-dieu  and  bowed,  kneeling  crowd 
Invite  to  th'  adoration  of  the  saint, 
For  it  's   Saint  Peter's  day  as  well  as  Sunday, 
And  peasant  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
Low  on  their  knees  upon  the  wooden  benches 
Or  on  the  bare  ground,  supplicate  the/  saint's 
Kind  intercession  with  the  Mediator. 
Thou  who  lov'st  true  religion,  and  with  me 
Not  patiently  endur'st  the  flimsy  show, 
The  foul  pretence,  of  what  the  heart  should  feel, 
Leave  there  {he  church,  at  stated  hour  assembled, 
To  take  its  prayers  out  of  a  prompter's  mouth 
And  echo  back  to  surpliced  flugelman 
The  printed  formula,  and  come  with  me 
And  contemplate  yon  group  of  peasants  kneeling 
On  the  bare  ground  before  their  patron  saint; 
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They  may  be  ignorant,  mistaught  may  b6, 

And  so  deserving  objects  of  thy  pity, 

But  —  or  thou  hast  no  physiognomonic 

Divining  power  --  at  least  they  are  not  knaves. 

Ponte  di  Legno  reached  from  Edolo 

In  five  slow,  hungry  hours,  we  dine,  sup,  sleep, 

Deferring  till  the  next  day  the  ascent 

Of  Mont  Tonale  high  and  long  and  bleak. 


YESTERDAY  was  Saint  Peter's,  and  today  's 

Saint  Paul's  day.     In  the  night  between  the  two, 

Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  less  seven, 

In  Persian  Phrygia,  near  the  Tigris'  bank, 

Fell  gallant  Julian,  falsely  called  apostate, 

Unless  he  is  apostate  who,  arrived 

At  manhood  and  free  agency,  renounces 

The  creed  forced  on  him  when  he  was  a  child. 

Not  Julian  was  apostate  but  Saint  Paul, 

Who,  of  mature  free  will  a  Jew,  renounced, 

Of  like  mature  free  will,  his  foresires'  creed  — 

That  is,  most  Christian  reader,  if  the  Jew 

Becoming  Christian  ceases  to  be  Jew, 

And  thou  art  not  thyself  what  thou  despisest, 

Saving  the  gabardine  and  circumcision; 

Far  from  thee  be  the  odious  imputation ! 

So  on  apostate  Paul  the  apostle's  day, 

-  Not  much,  to  say  the  truth,  of  Paul  or  Peter 
Or  Julian  or  apostate  or  apostle 
Or  Jew  or  Christian  thinking  -  -  we  look  out 
At  eight  upon  the  market-place  and  weather, 
And  screw  our  courage  up  for  the  Tonale. 
The  sky  is  blue  and  cloudless;   still  the  air; 
L'eamnur  outside,  turned  westward,  plus  fifteen; 
Inside,  the  same.     Our  toilette  takes  two  hours; 
Not  that  we  dress  line,  or,   on  one  day,  not 
Exactly  as  the  day  before  or  after, 
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But,  in  a  country  inn  in  Italy, 

The  dearth  of  most  commodities,  and  the  dirt 

And  almost  inconceivable  inaptness 

Of  those  which  chance  throws  sometimes  in  your  way, 

Drive  to  expedients  various,  of  much  time 

No  less  than  ingenuity  consumptive; 

The  use,  for  instance,  of  the  window -sole 

—  When  there  's  a  window -sole  —  for  shelf  and  cupboard; 
Of  window -pin  —  when  there  's  a  window -pin  — 

For  peg  to  hang  the  hat  or  bonnet  on 

Or  looking-glass,  when  looking-glass  there  is 

By  great  good -fortune.     Often  too  a  chair 

—  When  there  's  a  chair  to  spare  —  must  serve  for  wash-stand 
And  dressing-table;  but  when  chairs  are  scarce 

And  rickety  as  usual,  we  re -make 

With  our  own  hands  our  beds,  and  spreading  on  them 

Our  snow-white  napkins  (napkins  are  snow-white 

Always  in  Italy),  extemporize 

Table,  at  once,  and  basin -stand  and  chair. 

Water  is  to  be  had  by  messenger, 

Express  with  croft  sent  to  the  marble  fountain 

In  the  Piazza,  if  you  Ve'  not  had  thought 

The  previous  night  to  bid  the  sallow  cheeked, 

Black  eyed,  black  haired,  and  most  obliging  serva 

Leave  at  your  chamber  door  her  copper  secchio 

Full  of  the  blessed,  purifying  lymph. 

Late  levee  of  two  such  like  hours,  and  breakfast, 

Not  easily  despatched  by  teeth  like  mine, 

Of  bina  gramola  —  hard  when  new  baked, 

And  not  less  hard  now  that  it  's  four  days  old, 

And  slowly  and  unwillingly  and,  at  most, 

Only  half  softening  in  our  milkless  coffee  •* —  , 

Bring  on  us   chiming  from  the  steeple  down, 

A  quarter  to  eleven,  ere  —  left  behind 

Ponte  di  Legno  and  fair  Oglio  valley, 

And  Oglio's  self  down  from  the  western  base 

Of  lofty  Corno  dei  Tre  Signori 

Toward  lake  Iseo  rushing  and  the  Po  — 

We  spread  against  the  fierce  sun  our  umbrellas, 
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And  zigzag  upward  among  limestone  rocks 

Through  the  red -pine  and  larch  wood  toward  Tonale. 

I  know,  my  gentle  readers,  ye  abhor 
To  hear  of  sweating,  as  of  thing  indecent, 
And  that  ye  'd  rather  die,  or,  what  's  far  worse, 
Live  puny,  puling,  hypochondriac  lives, 
Still  bolting  pills  and  gulping  Homburg  waters, 
Than  let  your  skins  once  do  their  bounden  duty, 
And  soil  your  white-bleached,  delicate,  fine  linen, 
So  I  '11  not  talk  of  sweating,  and  don't  ye 
Suppose  we  sweated  climbing  the  Tonale 
Under  the  midday  sun  of  June  the  thirtieth, 
Or  ever  sweat  at  all  in  sun  or  shade, 
Up  hill  or  down  hill,  but,  with  dry  skins  always, 
Go  gathering  wild  flowers  always  of  sweet  scent 
And  always  handsome,  as  in  paradise 
Adam  and  Eve  went  dry -skinned  till  the  day, 
Th'  unhappy  day,  they  ate  the  cursed  apple; 
Or  as  in  Enna  vale  sweet  Proserpine, 
Not  yet  by  Dis  seen,  unconcerned  went  roving, 
And  platted  with  white  lilies  her  blond  hair. 
We  reach  in  two  hours  the  redouts  thrown  up, 
Eight  years  ago,  against  the  Pio-Nonists 
—   Dreamers  or  mad,  who  thought  to  infuse  new  blood 
Into  Italia's  old,  degenerate  veins!  - 
The  fort  commands  the  pass  -  -  not  th'  old  road,  only, 
Winding  with  us  along  the  mountain's  brow, 
But  the  new  road  along  the  grassy  bottom 
Below  us  on  the  right  —  therefore  the  fort 
Ere  long  shall  be  a  fortress,  and  already 
Stump  wood -pegs,  in  the  ground  set,  mark  the  site 
Of  counterscarp  and  bastion  and  entrenchment, 
And  where  shall  gape  the  deadly  cannon's  throat, 
Where  the  sure  rifle  enfilade  the  approach, 
And  where,  at  deepest  midnight  watch,  the  sentry, 
All  eye,  all  ear,  shall  tread  his  lonely  round. 
But  come,  my  child,  let  's  hasten  hence  our  steps, 
Ere  from  Verona  here,  to  inspect  his  works, 
Arrive,  this  day,  the  politic  Austrian  captain 
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Beneath  whose  feet  writhes  Lombardy's  scotched  snake, 
And  muzzled  growls  Saint  Mark's  once  dreaded  lion. 

An  hour  ascending  still,  we  reach  at  last, 
But  stop  not  at,  II  Luogo's  cheerless  hostel, 
If  hostel  be  those  tottering,  blasted  walls, 
Bare  and  defenceless  on  the  swampy  summit 
Six  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  sea. 
Little  of  grace  or  beauty,  less  of  horrid, 
Salutes  the  traveller's  eye  on  the  Tonale; 
Still  loftier  heights  above  him  on  the  left, 
Clothed  with  sQant  pasturage  for  the  half -starved  sheep, 
And  holding  back  from  view  their  topmost  outlines ; 
Below  him  on  the  right  the  grassy  bottom 
Between  the  sunny  alp  whereon  he  stands, 
And  the  black,  northern,  glacier  -  fissured  base 
Of  the  bare,  snowy  peaks  whose  southern  streams 

•  Their  sands  deposited  in  Garda's  basin  — - 
Issue,  at  Peschiera,  molten  crystal, 
And  wave  in  Mantuas  fields  their  reedy  crown 
In  honor  of  their  poet  —  him  who  sang, 
And  taught  me  too  to  sing,  the  Mincio's  praise. 
From  tuft  to  tuft  of  the  soft  quaggy  soil 
We  spring  elastic,  measuring  nice  the  distance, 
And  not,  at  times,  disdainful  of  the  aid 
Of  stunted  birch  or  alder  yet  in  catkin, 
Our  step  to  steady  and  enlarge  our  spring; 
Nor  without  stopping  oft  to  contemplate 
The  solitude  around,   or  pluck  a  red 
Rose  of  the  mountain,  or  anemone  pale, 
Or  bright  Bavarian   Gentian's  tubed  corol 
Ultramarine,  fringed  inside  round  with  white. 
Narrow  and  strown  with  rolling  stones  the  road 
Which  from  the  mountain  top  conducts  us   down 
Through  the  red -pine  wood  toAvard  the  Val  di  Sole; 
And,  more  than  once  or  twice,  ascending  mules 
Filed  lengthwise,  half  a  dozen  on  one  string, 
In  full  caparison  of  tassels  red, 
And  horns  divaricate,  and  jingling  bells, 
And  long,  dependent,  flipping -flapping  fly -straps, 
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And,  each,  his  charcoal  burden  on  his  back, 
Contest  the  passage,  forcing  us  to  clamber 
Up  the  steep  16ft  bank,  or  upon  the  right 
Descend  precipitous,  not  without  peril. 
Once,  where  the  road  is  narrowest,  confronts  us 
A  yoke  of  oxen  standing  motionless; 
Their  load,  a  felled  pine -trunk  upon  a  sledge, 
Has  over -slipped  the  rodd's  edge,  and,  suspended 
From  the  brutes'  necks,  hangs  over  the  abysm ; 
The  driver  's  gone  to  seek  much -needed  aid. 
Patient  they  stand,  poor  brutes;  ah!  little  knowing 
On  what  an  edge,  and  not  to  heaven  enough 
Grateful,  which  has  from  them  withheld  the  gift, 
In  curse  bestowed  on  man,  myopic  prescience. 

Vermiglio's  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes 
—  Under  the  houses  rather  than  between  — 
And  Fraviana's  passed,  we  reach,  at  six, 
Fucme's  erewhile  famous  ironworks, 
And  th'  opening  on  the  left  to  Pejo's  baths 
And  Pejo's  bubbling,  salt,  chalybeate  spring, 
And  greet  the  Nos  descending  through  Val  Pejo 
From  Val  del  Monte  and  the  eastern  snows 
Of  lofty  Corno  dei  Tre  Signori, 
And  for  next  day  bespeak  its  company 
Down  to  the  lovely  Val  di  Non  and  Cles. 

A  little  tired  we  'd  gladly  at  Fucine 
Have  supped  and  slept,  as  we  had  supped  and  slept, 
Four  years  ago  now,   when,  in  one  long  day, 
From  Edolo  we  crossed  this  same  Tonale ; 
But  th'  inn  being  closed  and  the  proprietor 
Removed  to  Pejo,  and  too  much  to  the  right 
Ossana  lying,  with  its  loadstone  mine 
And  once  strong -fortified  Fedrici  castle, 
We  push  direct  to  Pellizano,  onward 
Less  than  an  hour,   and  in  the  Rosa  inn 
And  bakery,   on  roast  veal  sup  and  salad, 
And  drink  Tiroler  wine,  and  soundly  sleep 
In  the  midst  of  our  old,  tri6d  friends,  the  Tir61ers. 


DOWN  through  the  sterile  upper  Val  di  Sole 
(Narrow  the  valley,  and  its  only  riches 
Short  oats  and  barley  and  lean,  mountain  kine) 
Between  steep  -  flanking  gneiss  and  granite  ridges 

—  Pine -clad  below,  rugged  and  bald  above  — 
Along  the  right  bank  of  the  brawling  Nos, 
Tuesday,  July  the  first,  we  take  our  way 
From  Pellizano,  crossing  to  Piano 

And,  with  the  fickle  humour  of  the  road, 
Re- crossing  to  Dimaro,  only  just 
To  cross  again  and  drink  beer  at  Pressone, 
And  make  comparisons  between  the  Nos 
And  our  own  Irish  Boyne,  less  peacefully 
By  Orange  William  crossed  this  very  day, 
One  hundred  six  and  sixty  years  ago, 
"When  many  a  gallant  man  lay  on  the  ground 
Near  Oldbridge  town,  and  cannon  they  did  rattle," 
And  Stuarts  ran  off  to  France,  and  Ireland  did 
From  that  July  to  this  —  as  well  without  them. 
Four  years  ago  we  had  lunched  in  Croviana, 
At  the  San  Giorgio;  so,  like  other  folk, 
Being  fond  of  doing  what  we  did  before, 
In  the  San  Giorgio  now  we  lunch  again, 
On  bread  and  cheese  and  chocolate  and  wine. 
The  landlady  is  sickly  and  must  have 
Doctors  and  medicine,  and  believes  in  cures 

—  Why  not?  they  are  at  least  as  credible, 
And  strongly  vouched,  as  miracles  and  ghosts, 
And  cost  but  half  as  much  —  so  I  prescribe 
A  new,  strange  medicine,  nihil  thrice  a -day 
In  a  large  tea -cup  of  pure,  ice-cold  water, 
And  fee  refuse  magnanimous,  quite  certain 

If  she  recovers  I  have  all  the  glory, 

And  if  she  dies  as  certain  I  Ve  not  killed  her. 

Ripe  fields  of  golden  wheat,  below  Male, 
And  barley  feeling  first  today  the  sickle, 
And  rich,  luxuriant,  blooming  privet  hedges, 
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And  mulberry  -  trees  —  stripped  bare,  or  with  the  peasant 

Among  the  boiighs  perched  with  his  pendent  sack 

Full,  or  quick  filling  with  the  precious  treasure  — 

Attest  the  valley  's  now  some  time  more  fertile. 

We  cross,  and  from  its  high -arched  bridge  look  down, 

Over  the  parapet,  upon  the  torrent 

From  Rabbi  rushing  down  to  meet  the  Nos, 

Admire  the  open  belfry  of  Caldes, 

And  bell  out  to  the  blue  sky  fearless  swinging, 

But  doVt  admire  Count  Guido  Baldo  Thun's 

Dilapidated  castle  of  Caldes, 

Too  little  ruin  to  be  picturesque, 

And  ruin  quite  enough  to  blot  the  landscape. 

Passed  close  upon  our  right  Bozzana  church 

And  tall  square  belfry  with  its  outside  stair, 

High  on  their  grassy  knoll  above  the  river, 

And  passed  upon  the  left  Val  Bresimo 

Inviting  us  in  vain  up  to  the  Ulten 

(TJltun,  Ultin,  de  Ultimis,  Ultina 

—  End  of  the  world)  and  all  its  countless  Saints, 

Pancrazio  and  Maurizio  and  Gertrude, 

Walburg,  Vigilius,  Nicolas  and  Helena, 

And  twice  as  many  more  I  don't  remember, 

We  rea.ch  Val  Rumo,  geognostic  limit 

-  Drawn  as  by  engineering  hand  precise  - 
Between  the  dolomite  and  granite  realms, 
And  turning  to  the  right,  this  side  Cagno, 
Cross  Mosticcioli  bridge,  four  hundred  feet 
Above  the  Nos  sheer  down,  if  measurement 
By  inexperienced  eye  may  be  relied  on   — 
An  awful  chasm  abrupt,   scarce  wide  enough 
To  let  the  Nos  into  the  Val  di  Non 
Out  of  the  Val  di  Sole;  eye  and  ear 
Ask,  each  the  other,  is  the  stream  below 
Painted  or  real?     Beyond  the  bridge  our  road 
Gradual   ascends  toward  Cles,   close  on  the  right 
The  sky-high,   dolomitic  precipice 
Naked  and  gaunt  and   gray,   sharp  on   the  left, 
And  full  of  leafy  umbrage,  the  profound 
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Ravine  which  for  itself  the  Nos  has  cut, 

With  waves  successive  still  and  still  successive, 

In  the  red  sandstone,  there  to  run  secure, 

An  unseen,  almost  subterranean,  stream, 

All  its  whole  journey  through  luxuriant  Nonsberg's 

Gay -smiling,  populous,  table  valley -land. 

Than  Saint  Chiatar  no  Saint  of  my  acquaintance 
Has  chosen  with  better  taste  the  site  for  his  chapel; 
On  the  red  sandstone  rock's  spur,  on  the  right 
Above  our  heads,  it  stands,  o'erlooking  wide 
The  Nos  in  its  ravine,  Cagno,  Revo, 
San  Zeno  and  its  wood,  and  green  Val  Verde, 
And  hindered  only  by  the  Mendola's 
White  dolomitic  range  from  seeing  into 
The  Landl,  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
We  bless  the  Saint  v.rhose  hand,  uplifted,  stayed, 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  precise,  and  twenty, 
The  Nonsberg  epidemic  influenza, 
And  pushing  on  through  Dres,  and  high  above 
Cles  castle  on  our  left  in  the  ravine, 
Arrive  ere  sunset  at  our  inn  in  Cles, 
And  sup  on  rice  -  minestra,  bread  and  wine, 
And  sleep  all  night  sound,  labor's  blest  reward, 
And  cheerful  wake  on  Visitation  day 
To  pay  a  visit  other  side  the  Nos. 


Two  years  ago  we  had  visited  from  Cles 

My  daughter's  friend,  la  Laura,  in  San  Zeno; 

Companion  of  our  way  was  Ottenthal 

In  mourning  for  his  young  wife  and  first  child 

In  one  grave  buried;   unaccompanied 

We  cross  today  to  Laura  the  ravine, 

And  from  the  tottering  wooden  bridge  down  -  looking 

Into  the  Nos,  see  but  two  heads  reflected, 

For  in  the  same  grave  with  the  child  and  mother 

Was  laid,  a  month  ago,  the  father  too ; 
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H6  that  stood  by,  when  from  the  grave  I  took, 
And  to  the  flames  committed,  my  Ann  Jane, 
The  widower's  sympathizing  friend  no  more, 
But  himself  widowed,  childless  and  a  corpse. 
La  Laura  's  absent,  but  la  Laura's  mother 

-  Alas!  two  cataracts,  at  sixty -nine, 
Turn  into  premature  night  her  day's  evening  — 
Receives  us  kindly,  knows  us  by  our  voices, 
And  will  not  we  lament  her  Laura's  absence, 
Setting  before  us  coffee  and  black  cherries, 
And  begging  us,  in  vain,  to  stay  and  sleep. 
Returning  through  the  wood  we  lose  ourselves, 
And  up  and  down  long  wander  in  the  thicket, 
Forcing  rough  passage,  or,  we  know  not  whither, 
Following  uncertain,  seldom  trodden  tracks. 
At  length  we  fall  in  with  what  seems  at  first, 
And  is  in  fact,  the  dried  bed  of  a  torrent, 
But  serves  at  need  the  purpose  of  a  road, 
And,  followed  down,  conducts  us  to  the  Nos 
And  tottering  wooden  bridge  below  Cles  castle, 
Under  whose  massive,  battlemented  walls, 
Slow  climbing  the  ravine's  bank,  we  arrive, 
In  the  dim  twilight  moralizing  sad, 
At  our  well  kn6wn  Corona  inn,  in  Cles, 
And,  cheered  with  supper,  early  go  to  bed 
And  lay  in  neV  strength  for  the  following  day. 


THE  next  day  comes,  as  will  sometime  the  last  - 

The  last  for  us,  though  the '  great  world's  last  never, 

For  there  's  but  one  ETERNAL,  UNCREATE, 

The  world  without  beginning,  without  end, 

And  all  that  thinks  or  feels  or  acts  or  suffers, 

Are  but  its  parts  in  circling  flux  successive, 

As  wise  Lucretius  to  his  Memmius  sang, 

And  I  too  fain  would  sing  though  no  one  listens  — 

The  next  day  comes,  and  in  the  burning  rays 


Of  Thursday  July  third's  meridian  sun, 

After  a  forenoon  dinner  we  set  out, 

Not  envied  by  on -lookers  —  for  th'  Italian 

The  sun  dreads  as  the  Englishman  dreads  damp  — 

Along  the  hot,  white,  dusty,  dazzling  road 

Due  south  from  Cles.     Potatoes  blossom  fair 

On  either  hand,  dark  hemp  shoots  up  erect, 

And  yellow,  ripened  rye  awaits  the  sickle, 

And  maize  fields  spread  out  green,  and  trellised  vines, 

With  glossy  mulberries  interspersed,  entice 

The  roving  eye  away  into  their  vistas: 

Laborious,  provident  Man's  works.     Spendthrift  Nature 

Has  scattered  with  profuse  hand,  in  the  wild, 

Luxuriant  blackberry  and  hazel  hedges, 

Tall  virgin's  -  bower,  soft,  feathery  vitalba, 

Stately  verbascum  —  taper  for  a  king! 

Saint- John's- wort  yellow,  and  just  purpling  teazle, 

And  hemp -like  eupatory  Mithridatic, 

Colour  of  flesh ;  and,  in  and  out  twined  motley, 

Aspiring  hop  and  treacherous  dulcamara, 

And  bindweed  smiling  with  its  gay,  white  bell. 

But  from  Mont  Tovel's  lonely  lake  descending 
And  past  Saint  Emerentiana's  cell, 
See,  deep  below  us,  at  the  rugged  bottom 
Of  its  rudely  excavated,  wide  ravine, 
Torrent  Trasenega  our  way  traversing. 
Cautious  the  road  turns  left,  and  where  the  bank, 
Nearer  the  embouchure  into  the  Nos, 
Falls  with  more  gradual  slope,  there  zigzags  downward 
And  to  the  right,  back,  till  it  gains  and  crosses 
The  bridge  thrown  over  the  stream's  narrower  width, 
Far  to  our  right  hand;  more  adventurous  we, 
And  of  sprained  ancle  scarce  sufficiently  fearful, 
Down  the  precipitous,  pathless,  rugged  bank 
The  way  direct  take,  and  with  sweat  and  labor, 
Among  loose,  rolling  stones,  and  insecure, 
Unfaithful  vine -stakes,  steadying  our  descent 
With  foot  set  sideways,  and  occasional  grasp 
Of  vine  twig  or  each  other's  helping  hand, 
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The  bottom  and  the  bridge  at  last  reach  safely, 
Scarce  short  twelve  minutes'  time  saved  by  our  risk, 
And  up  with  horror  look  where  down  we  came. 
Up  th'  Opposite,  le"ss  precipitous  bank  we  stay 
With  the  road,  constant,  as  it  slowly  mounts 
Under  the  crumbling  sandstone  on  the  right, 
Stopping  at  times  to  quench  thirst  at  the  gray, 
Sand -loaded  rills  that  trickle  through  the  gravel, 
At  times  to  contemplate  the  wide,  wide  wreck 
And  ruin  left  behind  by  the  TraseVga, 
When  in  the  early  summer  it  comes  down 
Swollen  with  the  Tovel's  sudden  melting  snows, 
Or  when  a  temporale  in  the  dogdays, 
High  up  the  valley  bursting,  bears  along 
Stones,  rocks  and  rubbish  and  uprooted  trees. 

Eegained  the  smiling  level  of  the  Nonsberg, 
And  Terres  passed,  and,  far  upon  the  left 
Below  us  on  the  edge  of  Nos  ravine 
Left  Nano,  and  the  castle  by  Palladio 
Built  for  Cristoforo,  Trent's  bishop -prince, 
We  follow  on  direct  our  southward  road 
Between  the  Nos  ravine,  midway,  and  chain 
Of  dolomitic  precipices  bare, 
Towering  above  the  pine  -  slopes  on  our  right. 
At  three  we  shelter  from  a  sudden  shower, 
And  lunch  on  eggs  and  coffee,  in  Flavon; 
Then,  not  detained  long  by  its  campanile 
—  Stately  although  it  stand  and  independent, 
Beside,  not  on,  the  church  --  nor  by  its  precious, 
Pearl -studded,  silver  cross,  nor  by  its  castle 
Once  strong  and  dreaded,  now  a  mouldering  ruin, 
Forward  again,  still  south,  descending  still 
This  piece  of  heaven  itself,  this  bright,  warm  land 
Down  from  the  sky  fallen,  and  called  Val.  di  Non 
By  the  Italian,  by  the  German,  Nonsberg, 
From  the  Genauni  its  first  happy  finders, 
"Valley"  because  set  in  a  mountain  ring, 
And   "Berg",  no  less,  because  an  airy,  hilly, 


High  table -land  from  the  edge  of  Nos  ravine 
Sloping,  on  each  side,  gradual  toward  the  mountains. 

Ndt  before  six  o'clock  we  reach  at  last 
The  level  of  the  Nos  in  its  ravine 
Out- widened  below  Denno,  only  just 
To  be  again  at  the  Rochetta  pass 
More  narrowed  than  before.     Rochetta  pass! 
Or  shall  I  rather  let  oblivion  cover 
Thy  fate,  Contardi,  bride  and  hopeless  lost, 
In  the  same  hour?     Giovanna  was  eighteen, 
The  flower  of  Nave  ferry  on  the  Adige, 
And  her  kind,  anxious,  watchful,  wealthy  parents' 
Never -to -be -enough -loved,  only  daughter. 
'Twas  on  the  morning  of  July  nineteenth 
—  It  's  two  and  twenty  years  ago  this  summer  — 
In  Walsch-Metz  church,  tall,  handsome,  gallant,  gay, 
Young  Onestinchel,  Spor  Maggi ore's  richest 
Silk -spinner,  from  her  father's  hand  received 
His  blushing,  trembling,  happy,  envied  bride. 
Farewells  and  smiles  and  tears  and  parting  kisses, 
And  up  Rochetta  pass  rolls  with  the  pair, 
Driven  by  the  bridegroom's  self,  the  timonella; 
But  scarce  the  top  gained,  and  the  opening  Nonsberg 
In  vieV  come,  and  their  road  below  them  turning 
Across  Rochetta  bridge  toward  Spor  Maggiore 
And  home  and  a  long,  happy  life  together, 
The  horse  shies  at  some  nothing,  gallops  off 
Down  toward  the  bridge,  the  reins,  pulled  desperate,  snap, 
The  spudstone  takes  the  wheel,  the  timonella 
Rebounds  and  overturns,  and  flings  the  maid 
Over  the  parapet,  some  fifty  feet 
Sheer  down  into  the  rushing,  foaming  river. 
Next  day  near  Walsch-Metz  church  the  body  's  found 
Thrown  by  the  Nos  upon  a  flowery  bank, 
Naked  —  the  Nos,  it  is  an  ancient  proverb, 
^ trips  whom  it  drowns  -  -  the  broken  gold  chain  wound 
Round  the  left  ear.     The  bridegroom  's  living  still, 
A  maniac,  and  not  long  ago  was  seen 
On  the  same  parapet  of  Rochetta  bridge 
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Sitting,  and  idly  drumming  with  his  fingers. 

"Farewell !  thou  dark,  grim  pass,  black  Stygian  river 

And  fatal  bridge,"  we  said,  and,  to  the  right 

Short  turning  up  the  hill  toward  Spor  Maggiore, 

Look  back  upon  our  journey  of  the  day, 

The  Nonsberg  valley,  mountains,  towns  and  hamlets, 

Churches  and  castles,  each  side  Nos  ravine, 

All  glowing  golden  in  the  July  sunset. 

As  lower  sinks  the  stm  and  from  behind 

High  Pellerberg  and  Tovel  shoots  his  rays 

Upward,  and  throws  Spor  castle  into  shadow, 

The  great  stag-beetle  flies  across  our  path, 

Humming,  and  heralding  approaching  night, 

And  the  corona  tolls  from  Spor  Minore, 

And  the  tired  oxen  homeward  drag  the  plough 

Jolting,  reversed,   along  the  rugged  road, 

And  lo!  before  us,  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Spreads,  unexpected,  Spor  Maggiore's  crescent, 

Inviting  to  night  -  quarters ;  we  turn  in, 

And,  in  the  spacious,  dingy,   dirty  hostel, 

On  eggs  and  bread  and  wine  sup,  by  the  clear, 

Steady  and  bright  and  inodorous  light 

Of  olive  oil  in  crystal  ball  enclosed 

And  pedestalled  on  tall,  brass  candlestick; 

And,  sleeping  too  light  covered  —  for  Eeaumur 

Stands  in  our  chamber  at  plus  twenty -one  — 

Awake,  next  morning,  with  rheumatic  pains, 

Coughing  and  sneezing,  and  have  each  caught  cold, 

And-,  sad,  look  out  on  close- confabulating 

Mountain  and  sky,  thick  mist,  and  pouring  rain. 


BUT  with  the  clearing  mountain -tops  at  noon 
Our  minds  clear  sympathetic,  and  to  ascend 
The  inhospitable,  seldom  trodden  pass 
From  Nonsberg  into  Giudicaria  valley, 
Between  high  Monte  Gazza  and  still  higher 


Bocca  di  Brenta,  fearless  wo  set  out. 

Under  yet  dripping  hedge-row  ash  and  elm, 

With  walnut  unsymmetrically  mixed, 

Our  narrow,  southwest  road,  descending  first 

From  Spor  Maggiore's  height  one  short  half  hour, 

Reaches  and  crosses  the  Sporeggio  torrent, 

Today  of  double  size  and  strength  and  voice, 

And  at  some  height  above  its  rough  left  bank, 

Now  between  fences  of  huge  limestone  blocks, 

Rude  and  irregular,  laid  end  to  end, 

Now  between  palings  part,  part  hazel  hedges, 

With  flowering  woodbine  and  Vitalba,  rich, 

And  here  and  there  a  bush  of  fragrant  Elder 

—  Blessed  be  thy  name,  my  mother's  name,  sweet  Elder!  - 

Ascends  the  valley.     Opposite  frowns  down, 

High  on  the  conical  hill -top  entrenched, 

Offside  the  torrent,  with  its  towers  and  ramparts 

Strong  still  and  well-preserved,  Spor  Vecchio  castle, 

Belfort  new  named,  nice  modern  ears  to  please. 

The  sun  breaks  out  and  shining  down  the  valley 

From  high  above  the  watershed  before  us, 

Illuminates  the  castle  and  the  torrent 

And  the  enclosing  mountains  east  and  west, 

And  Spor  Maggiore  on  the  hill  behind  us, 

And  smiles  into  our  faces,  and  our  shadows 

Throwing  sharp -outlined  on  th'  almost  dried  gravel, 

Bids  us  trust  to"  him  for  a  fine,  bright  evening:  — 

"But,  for  the  night"  —   "No  matter  for  the  night, 

Croaker,"  I  answered  smiling;   "let  the  night 

Shift  for  itself,  when  once  we  're  safely  housed, 

And  Andolo  Joch  between  us  and  the  Nonsberg; 

Sol  has  enough  to  do,  and  sometimes  more 

Than  he  's  well  able  for,  to  mind  the  day  — 

But  have  a  care!  over  the  fence  at  once 

Into  the  field!"  and  with  the  word  I  jumped, 

And  Katharine  with  me,  up  upon  the  low 

Stone -fence  and  down  into  the  buckwheat  field:  — 

"Why,  they  're  but  sheep!"  said  Katharine.     "To  be  sure, 

And  wolves  were  worse,"  said  I,  "but  there  's  some  hundred, 
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Perhaps  two  hundred,   of  them,  not  to  speak 

Of  dogs  and  shepherds,  and  the  road,  at  best 

Scarce  eight-foot-wide,  's  jammed  half  a  dozen  a-breast, 

As  far  as  we  can  see.     We  're  better  here." 

"I  Ve  heard,  but  know  not  whether  it  be  true," 

—  Said  Katharine  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  tall, 

Gaunt,  swarthy  shepherd  stalking  slowly  by, 

With  wallet,  cloak,  slouched  hat  and  seven -foot  crook, 

And  sheep  close  treading  on  his  booted  heels, 

Not  one  before  —   "that  on  the  high,  lone  alp, 

The  shepherd  's  sometimes  dangerous;  but  as  yet 

We  're  neither  high  nor  lonely;  there  's  a  mill 

Not  far  before  us,  and,  behind  that  chestnut 

Above  us  on  the  right,  I  see  a  woman 

Picking  up  firewood  on  the  edge  of  the  copse." 

"Wherever  man  is  irresponsible, 

It  's  dangerous  to  be  near  him,"  1  replied, 

"Be  it  in  wood  or  mountain,  or  in   city, 

Or  with  your  nearest,  dearest,  kindest,  best  friend 

Alone  and  hungry  on  a  raft  at  sea. 

Mothers  have  killed  and  eaten  their  own  children, 

And  children  have  been  known,  like  Commodus, 

To  poison  even  their  most  affectionate  parents." 

"Monsters!"  said  Katharine.      "Monsters  which  would  be 

The  rule,  not  the  exception,  my  dear  child, 

Were  't  not  for  the  long -reaching,  knotted  lash 

Responsibility,  with  uplifted  arm, 

Keeps  ever  cracking  in  fierce  Passion's  ears." 

"And  so  the  fear  of  hell  's  a  wholesome  fear!" 

Said  Katharine  slily,  as  we  walked  along 

Inside  the  fence,  while  down  the  narrow  road, 

Urged  by  the  dogs  behind,  the  sheep  came  crowding 

Pell-mell  —    "A  wholesome  fear  that  with  the  shepherd 

Walks  at  the  flock's  head  in  the  dingly  mountain, 

Counts  with  the  guardian  up  the  orphan's  gold, 

And  with  the  Czar  takes  counsel  in  his  closet, 

Reads  over  the  Ukase  and  countersigns." 

"Daughter  has  caught  Papa  upon  the  hip, 

Hasn't  she?"  said  I,  "but  answer  me  one  question: 
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This  scarecrow  in  the  buckwheat  here,  that  fills 
The  robber  sparrow  with  so  wholesome  dread, 
Is  it  on  that  account  the  less  a  lie?" 
But  at  the  instant  'cross  the  fence  came  leaping 
Out  of  the  woolly  crowd's  midst  some  half  dozen 
Of  the  boldest  wedders,  and,  a  moment  after, 
To  turn  the  wedders  back,  a  pair  of  dogs 

-  Quick  followed  by  a  shower  of  pattering  gravel 
Flung  with  his  crook's  scoop,  sideways,  at  the  foremost, 
Most  venturous  straggler,  by  the  hindmost  shepherd  — 
And  interrupted  our  philosophy; 
But  not  long;  for  Philosophy,  like  Nature, 
Expelled  at  one  door,  quietly  turns  round 
And  enters  at  another,  and  to  Katharine 
—  As,  on  the  safe  far- side  of  dogs  and  sheep, 
Shepherds  and  shepherds'  crooks,  and  showers  of  gravel, 
Upon  the  road  once  more  we  set  firm  foot:   — 
"Bravo!  my  girl,  not  badly  done,"  I  cried, 
"To  have  got  with  whole  bones  out  of  the  melde! 
In  common  reason  more  was  not  of  us, 
Strangers,  to  be  expected;  weaker  too, 
And,  above  all,  the  unoffending  party; 
Trophies  are  for  aggressors.     In  a  frolic 
Marcus  Aurelius  —  under  his  own  hand 
We  have  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Cornelius  Fronto  --  followed  by  his  court, 
Rode  into,  and  dispersed,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
And  carried  off  a  shepherd's  crook  in  triumph. 
All  right;  for  stronger  than  the  sheep  and  shepherds, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  court  and  horses, 
And  might  's  the  only  right,  in  Rome  as  here, 
Now,  then  and  always  —  Blest,  well  managed  world!" 

The  ascending  valley  forks,  to  Cavedago 
Southeast,  southwest  with  us  up  the  Sporeggio. 
The  heights  between  the  prongs  conceal  from  view 
The  high'r,  more  gradual  sloping  heights  behind. 
Over  the  wooden  foot-bridge  at  the  mill, 
We  cross,  and  there  behind  us  leave,  the  torrent 
Turning  the  mill  wheel  in  the  en  passant  fashion 


In  which  mill  wheels  were  turned  while  men  still  lived 

Under  the  old  regime,  and  Overshot 

And  Undershot  sat  firm  upon  their  thrones, 

And,  in  obscurity's  low  vale  remote, 

Hundred -horse -Power,  and  Pressure  low  and  high, 

Pined,  as  in  London  erst  the  third  Napoleon, 

And  wondered  why  so  slowly  broke  their  day. 

Up  the  steep  heights  we  press,  and,  from  the  trough, 

Emerged,  of  the  Sporeggio,  see  before  us, 

Beyond  the  hornbeam  copse,  the  higher  heights 

Thrown  up  against  the  blue  sky,  and  look  down 

On  Cavedago's  church  and  Cavedago 

Crowning  the  crags  below  us  on  the  left. 

Gradual  and  slow  the  ascent  of  honoris  path 
From  ensign  to  fieldmarshal,  from  starved  curate 
To  portly  bishop;  such  ascent  is  ours 
Today,  and  scarcely  are  we  half  way  yet 
To  Andolo,  while  thou  art  at  Molveno 
Long  since,  kind  reader!  and  impatiently 
Expecting  us  and  supper  and  to  bed. 
So  we  '11  no  more  the  time  in  idle  chat 
Fritter  away,  or  in  philosophy 
More  idle  still,  but  up  the  heights  a -head 
While  bright  the  sun  and  not  yet  faint  our  hearts, 
Or  tired  our  knees  and  calling  loud  for  food. 
Nor  blame  me  thou,  if  but  in  briefest  terms 
I  tell  thee  of  the  oak  and  hornbeam  copse, 
Through  which  our  way  wound  upward;  of  the  flowering 
White  Cistuses  we  plucked;  of  the  Paeonias 
We  saw  in  seed  —  thy  gift,  beneficent  Paeon!  — 
Of  the  bright -purpling  Salvias,  and  the  red 
Berries  of  the  Mezereon  —  heartless  parent, 
That,  while  the  snow  's  still  thick  upon  the  ground 
And  not  a  green  leaf  dares  to  show  itself, 
Sends  forth  her  blushing  blossoms  to  perfume 
The  raw,  damp,  icy  breath  of  thankless  March! 
Nor  shall  I  stop  to  moot  the  qttestiou,  why 
Among  the  limestone  rocks,  these  granite  boulders 
Huge,  grim  and  gray;  or  the  more  curious  question, 
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Why  Andolo's  trout  taste  bitter;  or  the  still 

More  curioils  question,  why,  where  Andolo  lake 

Now  spreads  before  us  deep  and  wide  enough 

To  swallow  up  a  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 

At  certain  seasons  Andolo's  foot  postman 

Passes  as  dry -shod  as  through  the  Red  Sea 

Passed  ever  Moses  with  his  Israelites. 

All  this  and  more,  to  please  thee;  for  I  love 

To  please  my  reader,  keep  him  in  good  humor, 

And  pass  with  him  the  whole  day  and  the  best 

Half  of  the  night,  as  happy  both  as  princes, 

Pleased  with  ourselves  and  with  each  other  pleased. 

But  sure  I  am  thou  wouldst  not  take  it  well, 

Were  I  to  pass -by  Andolo  in  silence, 

Nor  tell  thee  how  it  lies  high -perched  above 

The  lake  and  road  and  summit  of  the  pass, 

More  like  a  crane's  or  pie's  aerial  nest 

Than  human  habitation ;  or  how  we, 

Not  so  high  mounting,  lunch  at  four  o'clock 

In  the  wide  -  sprawling,  dismal  Osteria 

On  the  road's  level,  opposite  San  Rocco's 

Chapel  and  faithful  dog  and  loaf  of  bread, 

And  patent,  in  gold  letters  on  black  marble, 

To  make  sound  as  himself,  sound  as  a  roach 

—  Bless  us,  San  Rocco,  keep  us  ever  sound ! 

Sound  keep  us  ever  as  a  roach,  Saint  Roche !  — 

Then  bom  anew  of  bread  and  cheese  and  wine 

And  a  full  half -hour's  rest,  toward  five  set  out 

With  Bior's  descending  torrent  for  Molveno, 

Now  and  then  loitering  where  Hyblean.bees 

Or  great  Nemean  Jove  himself  had  loitered 

To  snuff  the  odoriferous  lemon  thyme 

Fringing  the  banks,  and  round  the  granite  boulders 

And  in  between  the  tall  Genista  tufts, 

Spreading  its  soft,  green,  lilac -sprinkled  carpet. 

Descending  still  the  narrow,  steep,  pine  gorge, 

At  seven  we  come  in  view  of  lake  Molveno 

Never  yet  cheered  by  rising  ray  or  setting, 

Of  the  glad  sun:  high  Gazza  in  the  morning, 


Bdcca  di  Brenta,  all  the  livelong  evening, 

Forbids.     Deep  in  its  stony  orbit  sunk 

—  A  Polyphemus'  eye  without  the  glare  - 

It  lies  below  us,  of  the  intense,  dark  green 

Of  Envy  or  the  deadly  nightshade  leaf 

Or  swarthiest  Ilex  in  Albauo's  grove. 

Unless  thou  hast  seen  the  tarn  upon  Helve'llyn 

Under  the  dark  brow  of  Cachedicam, 

Or  from  above  the  Sibyl's  cave  at  daybreak 

Looked  down  upon  Avernus,  thou  hast  never 

In  thine  eye's  lucid  camera  had  such  picture. 

Nor  ever  on  thine  ear  has  thrilled  such  note, 

Unless  thou  too  hast  heard  among  the  mountains 

The  Passer  solitarius,  as  to  us, 

Down  from  the  opposite  heights  at  intervals, 

Comes  thrilling,  wild  and  sad,  across  the  waters. 

Still  half  an  hour's  descent  with  quickened  step 

Under  the  sometime  feared,  now  drizzling,  rain, 

And  to  night  -  quarters  we  turn  in,  not  sorry, 

And  in  Molveno's  hamlet,  intercalary 

Between  the  desolate  lake  and  barren  mountain, 

Sup,  in  Bonetti's  execrable  inn, 

On  bread  and  butter  (rare!)  and  milkless  coffee, 

And,  tired,  would  have  slept  sound  despite  our  colds, 

But  for  the  rain,   drip  -  dropping  from  the  ceiling, 

All  the  long  night  through,  on  our  bedroom  floor  — 

Not  on  our  beds,  be  thanked,  considerate  Heaven! 

One  semitone  more  pious,  we  had  thanked 

Our  hostess  too,  who,  laying  down  the  beds, 

Had  signed  them  with  the  cross,  and  thrice  aspersed 

With  holy  water  from  the  reservoir 

Under  the  Virgin's  image  at  their  heads; 

Or  we  had  thanked  San  Rocco  -  -  When  was  ever 

Piety  in  want  of  some  kind  Providence 

To  thank,  or  some  unkind  to  deprecate? 
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ALL  night  it  rains,  but  not  to  us   "return, 

Next  day,  the  shows;"  to  us  next  day  return 

More  rain  and  cloud,  and  misty  mountain -tops; 

And  more  than  once,  the  appearing  sky  deceives  us, 

And  more  than  once,  back  from  the  door  we  turn. 

At  last  at  twelve  o'clock  the  western  wind 

Veers  north,  and  flaps  our  window  -  shutters  to, 

And  from  the  cherry  -  leaves  shakes  off  the  moisture, 

And,  proud  as  victor  on  his  carnage  heap, 

Crows  loud,  Molveno's  cock  upon  his  dunghill, 

And  forth  we  venture  —  Reaumur  plus  fifteen  — • 

And  under  the  precipitous,  limestone  cliffs 

Above  our  heads  high  -  towering  to  the  clouds, 

On  the  lake's  western  margin  wind  along, 

Led  by  the  rocky  road,  through  hornbeam  copse 

With  alder  intermixed  and  sapling  oak, 

Oft  plucking  th'  odoriferous  Cyclamen's 

Pallid -red,  modest  blossom,  where  it  droops 

In  the  coarse  shingle  by  the  arid  rock, 

Or  white  Anthericum's  star  to  heaven  straight  pointing, 

As  once,  on  Cesar's  brow,  the  Julian  Sidus. 

Lower  descending  still  we  hear  the  Pyrrhule 

Descant  melodious  from  the  hornbeam  copse, 

And  for  the  Pyrrhule's  sake  love  even  the  hornbeam. 

By  its  tough  pedicle  secure  attached, 

Droops  horizontal  from  the  rock's  face  forward 

The  Gallic  Vespa's  tiny,  paper  nest ; 

Gently,   as  child  upon  a  grass -plat  playing 

Turns  up,  and  peeps  into,  the  hanging  bell 

Of  hyacinA  or  cowslip,  I  turn  up 

And,  curious,  peep  into  the  eggcup  castle ; 

But  when  I  see  it  without  stir  of  life, 

Empty  and  lone,  turn  from  it  qui'ck  away, 

Reminded  of  a  home  beyond  the -sea 

As  tenantless  and  sad.     A  barefoot  friar 

With  bald  head  bare,  and  full-blown,  rosy  cheeks, 

And  long,  fair  beard,  and  brawny,  shirtless  neck, 
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And  hooded,  overlapping,  brown  capote  * 

Wide  to  his  ankles  bare  and  bare  hands  reaching, 

And  by  a  white  cord  round  his  burly  waist 

Loose  gathered,  meets  us,  coming  vis-a-vis, 

The  Abrus  amulet  dangling  from  his  girth, 

And  with  religious  rattle  to  and  fro 

Swinging  at  every  step,  and  courteously 

Salutes,  and  stops,  and  says  it  is  fine  weather, 

And  with  adroit  manoeuvre  of  right  hand 

Out  of  his  hood  takes,  over  the  right  shoulder, 

A  huge,  flat,  round,  black,  papier  -mach6  snuffbox, 

Taps,  opens  and  presents,  and  bids  not  spare. 

I  take  a  modest  pinch,  and,  while  the  box 

Returns  the  well  known,  so  oft  travelled,  way, 

Protest  that  not  even  Dublin's  famous  Lundy 

Compounded  ever  so  delicious  powder, 

And  ask  how  far  we  have  yet  to  the  Moline:  — 

"On  a  good  road,  an  hour,  but  on  this  shinglo 

An  hour  and  half,"  replies  the  Cappuccino, 

And  on  his  way  goes,  as  good  friends  with  us 

As  w6  with  him,  for  best  of  all  friend  -  makers 

Is   "idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle," 

And  Sallust  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head 

As  hard  as  it  was  possible  for  one 

Who  of  Jean  Nicot's  glory  word  heard  never; 

And,  I  doubt  not,  had  we  but  lived  together 

The  whole  year  round,  and  in  the  same  box  daily 

Together  dipped,  and  neither  shown  the  other 

Velle  divorsum  or  divorsum  nolle 

More  than  today,  a  second  Pylades  he, 

And  I  a  second  Orestes  had  been  counted, 

Though  perhaps  never  in  this  world  met  two,    _ 

Inside  and  outside,  much  more  different  furnished. 

But  "the  best  friends  must  part,"  the  proverb  says, 

So  h6  goes  on  his  way,  and  we  on  ours, 

I  sneezing,  Katharine  wondering,  gayer  both, 

And  picking,  one  by  one,  out  of  our  quivers, 

And  away  throwing,  many  a  long  -  treasured, 

Intolerant,  ill-natured,  Hystrix  quill. 
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With  sub  -  lacustrine  vegetation  green 
The  crystal  of  the  little  lake  of  Nembia. 
White  marble  islets  shimmer  underneath 
The  rippling  surface.     They  are  limestone  fragments, 
From  time  to  time  by  undermining  Nature 
Loosened  and  thrown  down  from  the  valley's  steep, 
The -water -overhanging,  mountain  flank; 
We  see  upon  the  rock's  face  the  red  scars 
Not  yet  by  Time's  hand  healed,  nor  softened  yet 
Into  the  general  gray.     A  tinkling  bell 
Attracts  us  to  some  goats  which  in  the  rifts 
And  on  the  gravelly  deltas  browse  the  green 
Sally  and  broom  and  caprifolium  tops, 
Browsing  at  once  and  climbing.     The  loose  shingle, 
Pushed  by  the  delicate,  slender  hoof,  rolls  down, 
And  plops  into  the  water,  and  with  ring 
Succeeding  ring,  concentric  and  expansive, 
Chequers  the  ripple;  but  the  hoof  unscafed 
Takes  the  next  highest  shingle  for  its  next 
Point  of  appui,  and  while  this  too  gives  way 
And  trundles  down,  the  highest  next,  and  mounts 
Secure  on  insecurity,  like  Cesar, 
And  the  fall  working  of  the  instruments 
By  which  it  rises :  —   "Browse  away  and  climb, 
Imperial  goats!  our  way  invites  us  on." 

At  half  past  three  arrived  at  the  Moline 
Deep  in  a  bottom  where  the  Nembia  torrent 
Hurries  by,  chafing,  on  its  way  to  Sarca, 
We  lunch  on  bread  and  coffee,  in  the  mill, 
And  wine  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  rest  an  hour. 
An  aged  Clotho  with  gray,  capless  head, 
And  withered  neck  and  arms,  and  slipshod  feet, 
And  white  shift -sleeves,  and  short,  red,  sleeveless  boddice, 
And  dark -blue  cotton  skirt  down  to  the  ankles, 
Stands  in  the  walnut  shade  beside  the  door, 
Twirling  the  spindle ;  under  her  left  arm 
The  distaff  's  hugged;  the  thread  runs  through  her  fingers. 
Such  Clotho  with  such  distaff  and  such  spindle, 
The  linen,  cotton,  hempen,  woollen  thread 
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And  silken  span,  ere  ever  a  spinning -jenny: 

Such  Clotho  lent,  in  fairy  times,  such  spindle 

To  the  king's  daughter  who  her  hand  therewith 

Incautious  wounding,  fell  into  a  swoon, 

And  in  a  wood  entranced  lay  till  the  young 

And  handsome  prince,  who  was  to  be  her  husband, 

Came,  at  the  end  of  a  round  hundred  years, 

And  with  a  kiss  awoke  the  Sleeping  Beauty : 

Such  Clotho  with  such  distaff  and  such  spindle 

Span  in  Syene  —  ere  one  solstice  shadow 

Had  fallen  as  yet  upon  its  burning  granite  — 

The  byssus  for  the  sindon  to  enswathe 

Murdered  Osiris'  wide -dissevered  junks, 

Hardly  at  long  and  last  found  by  his  widowed, 

Sister  queen  -  consort,  and  with  tears  embalmed 

And  opobalsam,   and  in  Philae  laid 

—  Not  friendly  Philae  then,  but  Abatos 

The  inaccessible,  the  safe  from  Typhon   — 

To  rest  in  peace,  with  sphinxes  guarded  round 

And  crio- sphinxes  and  tall  obelisks 

And  pylons  huge  —  tomb  worthy  of  a  God, 

Worthy  of  Isis'  spouse,  sun  -  crowned  Osiris : 

Such  Clotho's  part,  in  such  long  skirt,  Alcides 

Played  humble  with  such  distaff  and  such  spindle, 

While  Lydian  Omphale  the  lion's -hide 

And  club  took,  frolicsome,  and  poisoned  arrows, 

And  spiteful  Cupid  laid  his  trap  for  Faun: 

Such  Clotho,  only  less  with  dress  encumbered 

And  darker -skinned,  sits  on  the  banks,  today, 

Of  Zouga  or  Zambesi  and  with  such 

Distaff  and  spindle  spins  the  cotton  thread, 

While  with  sad,  broken  heart,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 

She  prays  in  vain  her  fetish  to  avenge 

Upon  the  white  man's  God  her  kidnapped  sons : 

Time  was  when  in  Jove's  starry  court  itself 

Heaven's  own  immortal  daughters  plied  such  gear, 

Thrifty,  and  for  their  own  wear  span  the  thread; 

Minerva  chief,  from  whom  Pandora  learned 

And,  not  of  unmixed  ill  to  man  the  source, 
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Taught  Pyrrha,  and  through  Pyrrha  our  whole  race; 

Whereat  incensed,  and  lest  by  mortal  hands 

Their  work  might  be  outdone,  the  heavenly  spinsters, 

Except  th'  Armipotent,  renounced  the  art 

And  broke  their  spindles  and  their  distaffs  burned; 

But  Jove  took  Venus'  diamond -studded  sfaff 

And  set  it  in  the  sky  for  a  memorial, 

Between  the  Atlantic! es  and  wakeful  Dog, 

And  there,  the  livelong  winter  nights,  it  shines 

Resplendent  in  the  frost,  and,  called  by  some 

Freya's,  by  others  with  worse  error  called 

Virgin  Maria's,  Distaff,  and  by  some 

Orion's  Belt,  the  sailor's  heart  with  joy, 

With  joy  fills  the  belated  landsman's  heart. 

We  leave  behind  the  flour  sacks  and  the  mill 
And  walnut  shade  and  spinning  Destiny, 
And  from  the  bottom,  with  the  road,  slope  upward 
Along  the  rfght-hand,  bounding  mountain  -  flank, 
A  full  half  hour,  while  downward,  on  our  left, 
The  torrent  among  rocks  and  stocks  and  stones 
Its  shorter,  rougher  way  works  toward  the  Sarca. 
Our  road  the  mountain's  spur  rounds  and,  descending 
A  half  hour  westward,  at  Androgno  meets 
And  crosses  the  Ambiez,  Bocca  di  Brenta's 
Express  post,  charged  with  news  from  the    Vedretlas, 
And  turning  south  again,  with  gradual  slope, 
Still  on  the  western  bounding  mountain's  flank, 
Conducts  us  downward  among  trellised  vines, 
Tall,  shady  elms,  green  maize  and  ripening  barley, 
And  blackbirds  whistling  in  the  evening  cool, 
And  toads  sweet  piping,  till  at  last  we  reach 

-  After  the  sun  two  hours  has  left  the  valley, 
And,  from  behind  the  right -hand,  flanking  mountains, 
Illuminates  the  highest  left-hand  peaks, 
An  hour  before  his  setting  to  the  plains  • — 
Villa  Banale  high  on  the  near  edge 
Of'Giudicaria  valley,  and  look  down 
On  Campo,  Stimiago  and  Dasindo 
And  Bagni  di  Comano,  and  the  Sarca 
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Under  the  Ponte  clellc  Archc  sweeping 

To  throw  itself  into  the  lake  of  Garda 

By  the  long  round-about  of  the  Marocche. 

In  Litterini's  inn   —  Banale  Villa 

Presents  no  choice  of  inns;  well,  if  there  's  one  — 

In  Litterini's  inn   —   that  is  to  say, 

That  was  an  inn  ere  the  Oidium  plague 

Made  wine  so  veiy  dear,  and  rare  the  drinkers  — 

We  sup  on  cherries,  coffee,  milk  and  bread, 

And  sleep  in  one  large,  bad  bed,  for  the  two 

—  What  must  not  travellers  sometimes  put  up  with?   — 

And  little  mend  our  colds,  and  pains  rheumatic; 

But  meet  civility,  and,  rarer  still, 

Meet  honesty  and  kindly  human  hearts ; 

And  so   Saint  Anselm's  and  Saint  Charlotte's  day, 

July  the  fifth,  we  bury  with  its  fathers. 


JUST  as  the  village  bell  at  ten  o'clock, 

Sunday  July  the  sixth,  invites  to  church, 

We  're  on  our  way  down  to  the  bridge  of  Sarca, 

Fair  Giudicaria  spreading  wide  before  us, 

Under  a  blue  sky,  and  each  well  known  site 

Recalling  days  long  passed  and  friends  long  dead, 

And  joys  and  sorrows  fled  alike  for  ever. 

Descending  to  the  bridge  we  pluck  a  plant 

Of  yellow  flowering,  musk  Ononis  Natrix, 

But  throw  it  from  us,  for  it  seems  to  say:   — 

"Your  world  how  changed  since  last  we  here  foregathered." 

Upon  the  bridge  itself  continues  steep 

The  steep  descent  to  Ponte  delle  Arche; 

And  the  near  first  arch,  the  high  ground  abutting, 

With  thrice  as  great  a  height  and  width  spans  Sarca 

As  the  far  third  arch :   "Rest  in  peace  eternal, 

Antonio  Monaldini^  aged  thirty, 

Here  murdered  on  the  night  of  May  the  twelfth, 

In  the  one  thousand  and  eight  hundredth  year 
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And  fiftieth,  of  the  general  Redemption," 
On  a  red  -  marble  slab  upon  the  right, 
We  read  as  we  pass  over,  and,  to  God 
Thankful  that  not  in  barbarous  ante  -  Christian, 
But  kindly,  godly,  Christian  times  we  live 
—  With  only  now  and  then  a  midnight  murder, 
Just  for  variety's  sake,  or  Palmer -poisoning, 
Or  broad -day  shooting  of  an  Irish  landlord, 
Or  Sebastopol  massacre,  interspersed  — 
Set  cautious,  pondering  foot  beyond  the  Sarca. 
In  front  of  Campo  church  we  rest  a  while 
The  prospect  eyeing,  and  the  bees'  hum  listening 
Which  plunder  of  its  honey  every  blossom 
Of  the  two  lindens  in  whose  shade  we  sit, 
Whether  to  pass -by  Casa  Lutti,  dubious, 
Or  risk  the  uncertain  Avelcome  of  old  friends 
Long  time  estranged.     Decided  to  forgive 
The  more  than  half  forgotten  wrong,  we  enter, 
And  greet  and  dine  and  part,  not  less  uncertain 
Than  ere  we  entered,  of  their  feelings  toward  us, 
And  sigh  to  think  how  weak  a  thing  is  Man, 
And  sad  and  pitying  turn  our  backs  on  Campo :  — 
"Sweet  Giudicaria  valley!"  thus  we  said 
Within  ourselves  as  toward  Balino,  slow, 
We  plied  our  evening  steps,   "we  '11  love  thee  still, 
Though  not  within  thy  circuit  beat  one  heart 
Kindly  toward  us."     Balino's  sombre  gorge, 
With  spruce -fir,  on  each  side,  and  hazel  copse 
And  hornbeam  clothed  two  thirds  up  toward  the  peaks, 
Two  hours  detains  us  passing  —  well  spent  hours, 
Full  of  old,  various  reminiscences 
Of  this,  that,  him  and  her,  and  where  and  when, 
Of  the  still  living  and  the  long  long  dead, 
And  of  what  once  we  were  ourselves,  compared 
With  what  we  now  are;  how  with  joyous  heart 
And  step  elastic,  nine  long  years  ago, 
I  trod  this  gorge  from  Riva,  leaving  there 
My  best -beloved,  and  visiting  at  Campo 
The  former  Lutti,  in  his  grave  now  mouldering 
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Under  the  cypress  at  Sant'  Alcssandro ; 
And  how,  next  day,  with  twice  as  joyous  heart 
And  step  elastic,   this  same  gorge  I  trod, 
Returning  to  my  best -beloved  in  Riva 

—  Alas,  my  best -beloved,  ere  two  short  years 
I  bore  her  ashes  in  an  urn  from  Arco !  — 
But  see  where  down  below  us  Tcnno's  lake 

In  its  green  waters  the  green  woods  reflects 
Which  clothe  the  mountain's  side  to  near  the  top; 
And,  right  before  us  rising,  Monte  Baldo 
Outvies  by  head  and  shoulders  his  compeers ; 
And  at  this  chapel  we  turn  off  for  Tenno, 
Following  the  new  road  round  the  mountain's  waist 
Along  the  steep,  left  bank  of  the  ravine, 

—  As  high  above  the  vines  and  chestnut  wood, 
And  dry  bed  of  Varrbn',  as  low  below 

Aerial  San  Pietro's  far -seen  chapel  — 

Leaving  the  old  road  to  descend  direct, 

By  the  ravine's  right  -hand  and  lower  side, 

And  Pranzo  and  the  olive  terraces 

And,  never  not  affectionate  to  us, 

Casa  Fiorio  and  San  Giacomo, 

To  Riva  and  blue  Garda's  rippling  edge, 

Where  first  we  lived  beside,  and  learned  to  love, 

The  courteous,  generous,  often  too  impassioned, 

But  almost  always  truth -speaking  Italian:   — 

"Pleasant,  my  Katharine,  this  new  road  to  old, 

Familiar  Tenno,  not  alone  the  way 

So  long  and  arduous  from  the  valley  upAvard, 

Shortening  and  making  easy,  but  commanding 

—  From  ten-ace  nobler  than  Elizabeth's 
Noblest  on  Windsor  heights  —  this  panorama, 
As  soft  and  sweet  as  grand,  of  Riva  valley 

A  thousand  foot  sheer  down  below  us  spread, 
And  Riva  lake  beyond,  and  Riva  mountains, 
And  —  the  blue  water's  edge  indenting  sharp 
With  tower  and  battlement     —  white  Riva's  self; 
And,  in  the  fore -ground,  Tenno  rock  and  castle 
Projected  dark  upon  the  lake's  back -ground." 


Old,  picturesque,  gray  Tenno !  now  first  time 

We  come  down  6n  thee  by  an  easy  road 

From  higher  heights,  we  who  so  oft  have  climbed 

From  Riva  or  from  Arco  thy  steep  flank, 

Even  as  the  fowler  climbs  the  eagle's  cliff; 

And  first  time  now,  old,  picturesque,  gray  Tenno ! 

Thou  biddest  us  no  welcome,  with  no  sound 

But  of  the  fountain's  jet  monotonous, 

Or  rustling  of  the  tall  Robinia  shade, 

Greet'st  us  in  front  of  Giulietta's  door  — 

For  Giulietta  's  in  Frapporta  laid 

To  sleep  with  her  forefathers,  and  the  hum 

And  song  of  the  filanda  's  hushed  for  ever. 

Along  the  narrow,  steep -descending  path, 
Winding  our  way,  sad  hearted,  toward  the  valley, 
We  look  up  at  the  tower  of  Tenno  castle:  — 
"When,  ere  a  month,  escaped  the  heat  of  Trent 
And  tedium  of  the  College,  thy  liege  lord, 
Our  kind  friend  il  Canonico  Brunati, 
Within  thy  walls  respires  the  cooler  air 
Of  these  his  native  mountains,  and  divides 
Among  his  childhood's  friends  his  happy  leisure, 
Expect  us  too;  till  then  a  short  farewell!" 
Down  the  familiar,  four- foot- wide  mule -path 
Stony  and  rough  and  steep,  this  said,  we  hastened, 
Guarding  our  footsteps  well,  and  now  and  then, 
For  greater  surety  in  the  evening  dusk, 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  and  stopping  many  a  time 
To  pluck  with  bold  hand  from  amidst  its  thorns 
The  vivid,  scarlet  bloom  of  the  pomegranate 
Hedging  the  path ;  and  doubt  not,  when  we  came 
To  our  old  resting-place  among  the  olives, 
We  sat  down  as  of  old,  and  through  the  gray, 
Slender,  erect,  stiff  leaves  and  thin -clad  branches, 
Looked  up  at  the  serene,  fast  paling  sky, 
And  stretched  our  tired  limbs  out  and  rested  glad, 
Ave  Maria  up  the  hill -side  pealing 
Mellow  from  Varignano  deep  below, 
Upon  our  16ft  hand  the  ripe,  purple  fig 


Dark  in  its  leafy  umbrage  in  the  twilight, 

And  through  the  walnut  foliage,  on  our  right, 

Dim  in  the  valley  seen  the  cypresses 

And  convent  of  the  Grazie,  and  the  hill, 

Alas !  alas !  the  hill  of  Ceole 

Too  well  remembered  —   "Come!  no  more!  my  child; 

Not  all  our  sobs  and  tears  bring  back  the  dead; 

Rejoice  thou  'st  still  one  parent;"  and  we  rise 

And  down  the  olive -si opes  descending  silent 

—  Not  without  stopping  at  the  wonted  spring 

To  suck  the  crystal  gushing  from  the  rock   — 

Reach  Varignano  and  the  valley's  level 

Still  with  some  daylight;  whence  one  short  half  hour 

Of  smooth  road  —  past  the  tall,  red  marble  cross, 

And  past  the  tannery,  and  ruined  footbridge 

Over  the  watercourse,  and  past  the  niche 

In  the  road's  angle  where  Bignonia,   climbing 

Ivy -like  over  from  the  wall's  offside, 

So  lovingly  encurtains  with  green  foliage 

And  long,  red,  trumpet  blossoms  the  Madonna's 

Altar  and  image  and  dim -glimmering  lamp  — 

Brings  us  to  Arco  and  our  old  abode 

In  the  Albergo   dell'  Imperadore; 

Where  sad,  yet  pleased,  to  arrive  —  such  life  is  Man's 

We  sup,  and  only  after  long  discourse 

Of  past  times  go  to  bed,  to  sleep  unsound 

And  unrefreshed  awake  to  a  new  day. 


DEATH  has  been  busy  here  too;  our  host's  daughter, 

-  She  who  watched  nightly  in  this  very  room 
My  Ann  Jane's  sick-bed,  she  who  with  sweet  flowers 
My  Ann  Jane's  corpse  strewed  —  is  herself  a  corpse, 
Mouldering,  sad  privilege!  a  whole  year  now 
In  Arco's  churchyard,  where  Christ's  ministers 
Would  not  admit  my  Ann  Jane's  corpse  to  moulder. 
1   tliank  ye  for  it,   churls!   that  to  the  fields 
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I  bore  my  Love  and  burned  her  to  a  cinder ; 

And  in  an  urn  with  roses  ever  crowned, 

Beside  my  bed,  her  ashes  wait  my  ashes. 

Death  has  been  busy  here  too;  our  host's  son 

Sleeps  under  Garda's  wave   -  -'  down  from  the  rock 

Fallen  accidental,   or  by  murderous  hands 

Flung  pitiless,  grim  Death  's  well  pleased  alike. 

Nor  only  in  our  inn  has  Death  been  busy, 

But  with  impartial  foot  imperative 

Knocked  at  the  palace  door  and  entered  bold: 

Maria,  Arco's  daughter,  Arco's  heiress, 

Maria,   Contessina,  young  and  fair, 

Maria  's  dead,  twice  dead      -  ah,  wretched  mother, 

That  saw'st  thy  daughter,  thy  one,  only  daughter, 

Twice  to  the  grave  go  down!  first  to  the  spirit's 

Hopeless,   dark,   grave  profound,   the  cloister  cell; 

Then  to  the  body's  grave,  the  cloister  vault. 

Grave  within  grave!  death  of  th'  already  dead! 

Less  dismal  dawned  the  day,  seven  years  ago, 

When  Arco's  house  was  left  without  male  heir, 

And  rich  and  poor  and  young  and  old,  in  tears, 

Crowded  to  touch  the  bier  of  Count  Battista:  — 

"Sad,  sad,  v  these  thoughts;  let  's  to  San  Giacomo, 

And  with  the  sight  of  the  Fiorios  cheer  us, 

Our  good,  kind  friends,  the  Baron,  Baroness, 

Sofia  and  Luisa  and  Rosanna 

And  Chitty;   how  I  long  to  greet  them  all! 

Put  on  your  bonnet,  child!  and  gloves,  and  come, 

And  as  we  pass  we  '11  call  to  see  the  Countess,  ' 

The  formal  visit  won't  detain  us  long; 

Then  round  by  Riva;  get  and  read  our  letters; 

And  at  San  Giacomo  arrived  at  four, 

Two  hours  or  three  stay,  and  be  home  by  dark." 

Such  our  programme,  and  so  we  spend  the  day, 

Our  first  in  Arco  after  two  years  absence. 

The  Countess  is  at  home,  and  graciously 

Receives  us,  on  her  throne  of  state,  the  sofa, 

And  introduces  to  her  cousin  Countess, 

Fugger  of  Nuremberg  —  ill -sounding  name! 
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And  wonders,  so  much  wonders,  we  do  walk, 

When  we  might  go  in  carriage  or  by  railway; 

—  Yet  not  for  want  of  sense,  for  Arco's  Countess, 

Whatever  else  she  want,  does  not  want  sense, 

But  for  gentility,  it  is  so  pleasant, 

Isn't  it,  sweet  gentlefolk?  to  be  genteel  - 

And  tells  us  that  the  scorpion's  sting  in  Arco 

(Drawing  the  window- curtain  the  same  morning 

Katharine  had  almost  closed  her  hand  upon 

The  venomous  insect  lurking  in  a  fold), 

As  in  the  north  of  Italy  in  general, 

Though  troublesome  and  painful,  is  not  mortal; 

And  asks  the  news  and  rumours  of  the  day 

-  In  vain  from  us,  who  live  as  far  apart 
From  this  manoeuvering  world,  as  honest  Growler 
From  the  hounds'  kennel,  and  as  little  know 
Or  care  about  its  doings,  as  he  knows 
Or  cares  about  the  squabbles  of  the  pack. 

Letters  from  home  at  Rival  three  long  miles 
Run  speedy  past,  and  had  they  longer  been 
Had  still  run  speedy  past,  whipped  by  that  word. 
Letters  from  home  at  Rival  little  knowest 
Thou  that  hast  never  been  in  foreign  lands 
Amongst  strange  sounds  and  scenes,  an  absentee 
From  friends,  the  gems  —  and  home,  the  loadstone  hoop  — 
Of  that  enchanted  ring  which  makes  life  dear, 
What  force  lurks  in  the  word,  letters  from  home! 
"There,  take  them,  Katharine!  when  we  Ve  paid  our  visit, 
We  '11  read  them  at  more  leisure  —  stay,  what  's  this? 
A  black- edged  note!  no,  not  from  home,  sweet  heaven! 
But  round  by  home  sent  to  us  from  abroad: 
'San  Giacomo,  June  tenth'  —  Rosanna  dead! 
Fiorio's  third  daughter!  and  the  news 
To  reach  us  he're,  just  entering  the  gate! 
Do  we  not  justly  hate  thee,  Death,  that  so 
Delight'st  to  pluck,  as  'twere  in  mockery, 
Even  the  green,  opening  bud?"    Entering,  we  said, 
And  as  AVC  clasped  the  mourners'  hands  and  saw 
The  mother's  pale  checks  and  fresh -gushing  tears, 


Answered  ourselves:  —   "Yes,  Death,  we  justly  hate  thee." 

Two  hours  spent  with  our  sad  friends,   and  one  hour 

Spent  in  returning,   close  the  summer  day, 

And  that  night  too  we  sup  and  sleep  in  Arco. 

And  so  we  spent  ten  days,  oft  visiting 

Each  well  known  spot  round,  and  each  once  familiar 

And  never  quite  to  be  forgotten  face, 

And  writing  home  long  letters,  and  not  seldom 

Recalling,  till  she  stood  before  us  present, 

Or  flitted  past,  her  air  and  form  and  features 

And  most  sweet -natured,  most  devoted  voice, 

Who  in  that  very  room  —   ah,   bitter  Death ! 

Till  then  I  did  but  fear,  since  then  I  hate  thee, 

Nor  both  to  hate  and  fear  thee  will  cease  ever 

Whilst  in  my  memory  lives  the  mother's  likeness, 

And  round  my  neck  the  daughter  twines  her  arms. 


So  spent  ten  days  at  Arco,  we  set  out 
Thursday,  July  seventeenth,  at  ten,  for  Mori, 
Stopping,  what  though  the  sun   be  high  and  hot, 
To  enj6y,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  view 
Of  Sarca  valley  upward  from  the  bridge, 
And  Mont  Brione  toward  the  lake  and  Riva, 
And  Arco  rock  and  castle  overhead, 
And,  underfoot,  impetuous -rushing  Sarca. 
At  last,  behind  us  left  both  Arco  bridge 
And  Arco,  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Along  the  mountain's  side  we  take  our  way 
Among  the  vines  and  mulberries,  one  hour; 
Then,  where  between  the  mountain's  sloping  side 
And  rushing  Sarca  there  's  no  longer  room 
For  mulberry  or  vine  or  road  or  foot, 
Turn  toward  the  left  hand  upward,  among  rocks 
With  red  Centranthus  gay,  and  Phillyrea 
And  Matthiola  varia  and  Pistacia, 
Into  the  gorge  confining  on  the  north 


Great  JVtonte  Baldo,  all  tliesc  mountains'  monarch; 
And,   climbing  twenty  minutes,  slake  our  thirst 
In  Nago's  cool,  delicious,  overflowing, 

-  Yet,  from  excessive  clearness,  empty  seeming   - 
Marble -paved  fountain  salutiferous ; 

And  scarce  short  twenty  minutes  more  ascending, 

And  Castle  Nago  quite  left  at  our  back 

To  keep  its  ancient  watch  on  Torbole 

And  Garda  basin,  gain  the  watershed, 

And  on  the  6ffside  set  us  down  to  rest 

In  shadow  of  the  oratory -crowned, 

Huge,   detached  limestone  rock,   and   -  -  from  amidst 

Shrub  hazel  and  wild  fig,  and  barberry 

And  purple -blossoming  Allium   and  white  Lychnis, 

And  Clematis  Vitalba  and  Buphthalmum 

And  lemon  thyme,   and  modest,   sweet  Cyclamen   - 

Half- raised  upon  our  elbows  contemplate 

Loppio's  green,  lonely,  island -studded  lake 

Spread  out  below  us,  and  along  its  bank 

-  Here  fringed  with  sedge,  o'ershadowed  there  with  alder 
Or  battlemented  strong  with   natural  rock  — 

The  road's  white  ribbon  winding  eastward  on 
To  Loppio,  Mori,   and  the  vale  of  Adige, 
Great  Monte  Baldo,  endways,  on  the  right 
Towering  above  us;   endways,  on  the  left 
The  steep  ridge  that  at  peace  eternal  keeps 
The  Eiva  valley  with  the  Val  Gardumo:   - 
"And  here,"  we  said,    "across  this  watershed, 
Over  this  rigid,  this  primeval  rock, 
Where  now  we  lie  at  ease  stretched  on  the  grass, 
The  Caudiot  drew,  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Up  from  the  Adigc,  the  Venetian  fleet: 
Two  galleons  and  three  galleys,  and  one  bark, 
And  five  and  twenty  full -rigged,  smaller  craft, 

—  Draught  upon  rollers  for  two  thousand   oxen  — 
And  into   Garda's   waters  let  them  down 

With  pulleys,  -safe;  a  second  Hannibal  1" 

And  then  our  thoughts  the  beckoning  of  the  day 

—  Sixteenth  of  August's  Kalends  —  follow  truant 


To  Allia's  banks  —  Infaustum  Allia  nomen! 

And  Rome  three  whole  days  sacked,  and  Brennus'  sword 

Into  the  scale  thrown,  and  that  truer  word 

Than  Pythian  priestess's  or  Cum  an  Sibyl's, 

Than  Jewish,  Christian,   or  Mahometan  Book, 

That  one  word  which,  without  all  prophet's  help 

And  priest's  and  miracle's  and  bribe's  and  riddle's, 

Is  everywhere  and  always  true   —    Vac  victis! 

Rested,  we  rise,  and,  treading  with  our  feet 

The  road  already  by  our  faithful  eyes 

Trod  from  the  height,  by  Loppio  lake  and  Loppio, 

And  in  between  il  Conte  Castelbarco's 

Maria  Vergine  church  and  summer  palace 

Upon  the  left,  and  farmyard  on  the  right, 

And  past  the  Maryland -tobacco  fields, 

And  past  the  Castor- oil  plants,  and  along 

The  Podesta's  dry,   crumbling  garden -wall 

With  ivy -vine  from  th'  inside  overhung 

And  Passiflora's  blue,  mysterious  flower, 

Reach  Mori  and  the  Alia  Torre  inn 

At  half  past  one,  and  dine  on  eggs  and  coffee, 

And  clasp  our  good,  old  friend  Negrelli's  hand, 

And  sit  and  chat  with  him  the  livelong  evening. 

To  clasp  an  old  friend's  hand  's  a  pleasant  thing 

After  two  years  of  wandering,  that  's  to  say 

If  it  's  an  old  friend's  hand  indeed,  and  not 

As  it  too  often  is,  and  we  sometimes, 

Alas!  have  found  it  (I  don't  say  in  Mori) 

A  cold,  hard,  heartless  hand  dressed  neatly  up 

In  a  smooth,  glossy  coat  of  friendly  kid  skin. 

Ah  Friendship!  Friendship!  thou  'rt  the  arch -deceiver, 

The  serpent  that  in  winter  slips  into 

The  rustic's  house,  to  share  his  warmth  and  shelterr 

And,  in  the  genial  spring,  slips  out  again, 

Having  no  more  need.     I  spit  6n  thee,  Friendship ; 

Begone!   I  hate  thee,  and  am  only  sorry 

I  did  not  always,  but  caressed  and  fed  thee, 

And  warmed  thee  in  my  bosom  till  thou  stung'st  me. 


JULY  eighteenth  we  visit  Rovereto 

From  Mori,  an  unpleasant  promenade, 

For,  first,  we  have  to  run  the  gauntlet,  down 

Mori's  one,  only,  more -than -mile -long  street 

(No  hair- breadth  shorter  now,  whatever  longer, 

Than  'twas  when,  near  three  hundred  years  ago, 

It  raised  the  wonder  and  the  patience  tired 

Of  philosophic  Michel  de  Montaigne), 

Every  face  turned,  and  every  eye  upon  us, 

And  some  round  dozen  bare  footed,  shock  headed, 

Ragged  breeched,  black  eyed  school -imps  with  their  satchels, 

Trotting  behind  us,  or  before  us  running 

Backwards,  and  grinning  up  into  our  faces, 

Like  the  apes  of  an  ill -cared  menagerie 

Escaped  out  of  their  cage  and  gathered  round 

Some  hapless,  knowledge -seeking  visitor; 

And  next  we  Ve  to  endure  the  two -mile -long, 

Scarce  fourteen -foot -wide,  dusty,  broiling  road 

Between  two  high  stone  walls,  from  Adige  bridge 

To  Rovereto;  and,  the  more  to  annoy  us, 

It  's  Rovereto  fair -day,  and  the  narrow, 

Pathwayless,  crooked,  up -and -down -hill  streets, 

The  Leno  bridge,  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 

Piazza  delle  Ocche,  and  the  Corso 

With  its  two  dear  head-inns  —  the  dear  Corona 

And  dearer  Cavaletto,  well  by  us 

Remembered  from  our  times  of  carriage -travelling 

And  inexperience  —  full  from  side  to  side 

Of  booths,  sheds,  stands,  with  wares  of  every  kind, 

Comestibles  and  gimcracks,  laid  out  motley; 

Nor  with  theatricals  and  puppet-  shows 

Not  intermixed,  and  sheep  and  pigs  and  goats, 

And  poultry- cages  all  alive  and  cackling, 

And  yellow -eyed,  coquette  civettas  droll, 

By  their  red -leather  hose  tied  to  their  perches, 

And  panniered  asses  whipped  on  through  the  crowd 

With  threats  and  curses,  and  gendarmerie, 


Bedizened  red  and  yellow,  keeping  order. 

Despatched  our  business  and  with  speed  despatched 

Our  fraccolo  of  black  wine  in  the  Cervo, 

Eke  to  our  bread  and  cheese,  we  're  on  our  way 

To  Mori  homeward  by  the  Austrian  Czar's 

Snuff- factory  at  Sacco,  and  the  ferry 

Across  the  deep,  broad  current  of  the  Adige, 

And  from  the  high  right  bank  look  down  iipon 

The  long  raft  gliding  with,  not  through,  the  water, 

Light  as  a  floating  willow -leaf,  secure 

As  ever  round  Egean  headland  drifted 

The  cradle  of  the  bright  Latoan  twins. 

Less  smooth  we  follow,  on  the  stony  road 

Above  tne  water  high  among  the  vineyards 

Which  to  the  Cesar's  soirees  choisies  sent 

The  red  Tiroler  wine  not  Maro's  self, 

With  all  his  words,  had  words  enough  to  praise ; 

And  turning  up,  where  in  the  morning  down 

We  had  come,  along  the  Comeraso  valley, 

And  rounding,  high  above  us  on  the  right, 

II  Conte  Castelbarco's-  Mont'  Albano 

—  That  once  was,  but  is  now  the  Virgin's  chapel  - 

Sit  down  to  supper  in  our  inn  in  Mori 

Just  as  the  cone -topped  campanile  tall 

Beside  the  church,  upon  th'  horse-chestnut  hill 

Commanding  the  Piazza,  rings  Good  night! 


"MONEY  's  a  serious  want"  's  an  aphorism, 
One  of  the  few,  I  Ve  never  called  in  question, 
Nor  soon  am  likely,  for  we  must  in  Mori, 
Being  short  of  cash,  wait  five  long,  tedious  days, 
Till  slow  supply  arrive  from  Smania  Freres, 
Our  London  banker's  agents  in  Verona. 
We  while  our  time  in  making  purchases 
—  Shortness  of  cash,  as  every  body  knows, 
Prevents  not  purchases,  but  rather  favors  — 
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Two  pair  of  shoes  well  fitting  and  substantial 
Are  not  in  one  day  to  be  found  in  Mori, 
And  easy  to  be  pleased   were,  flint  young  lady 
Who  could  in  6ne  day  fix  in  Rovereto 
On  glace1   silk  or  foulard,  for  a  gown; 
Well,  if  the  third   day's  setting  sun  beholds 
Both  purchases  complete,  and  goods  sent  home! 
Autopsy  of  the  Rovereto  steam- 
Silk-spinning  factories  and  paper  mills, 
And  of  that  ruined  castle  not  far  off, 
And  fallen -down  mountain,   over  which  still  hovers 
Awful,  the  halo  of  the  Florentine, 
And  an   excursion,  with   the  engineer, 
To  the  Procrustean  works  that  swear  to  take 
The  bends  out  of  the  Adige,  and  to  make  it 
Run  jump  up  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  great 
Trent  -  Innsbruck  -  and-  Verona  -junction  -  line, 
Put -over  the  fourth  day.     The  fifth  's  well  spent 
In  visiting  our  friend,  the  Mayor  of  Mori, 
Angelo  Salvatore,  Podesta, 

And  passing  judgment  various  on  his  pictures: 
The  head  of  the  old  woman  's  not  by  Titian, 
Though  in  that  artist's  manner;  th£  card-players 
Of  Caravaggio,  an  indifferent  copy; 
I  doubt  not  the  Bassano  's  a  Bassano, 
Though  far  from  of  the  best;  and  the  Madonna, 
Said  to  be  Leonardo's,  never  touch 
Had  of  Da  Vinci,  or  if  it  had  touch, 
Only  the  graceful  head  and  taper  neck 
And,   at  the  most,  th'  attendant's  head   and  turban; 
Due  to  some  commoner  hand  th'  inferior  rest, 
Good,   credulous,  old  Joseph  and  the  bantling, 
The  saucer  and  the  water  and   Saint  John. 
Harder  to  please  than  even  I  am,  I  should  be, 
To  find  fault  with  Londonio's  faultless  etchings, 
Or  with  the  portrait  of  the  Podestk's 
Own  lovely,  youthful  mother,  with  her  clear, 
White  forehead  half  seen  through  her  long  black  hair 
Dishevelled  —  ah!  she  died  in  her  first  childbed. 


AT  lost  arrived,  per  diligence,  from  Verona 
The  one,  sole  faithful,  never -failing  friend, 
We  set  out  at  the  hot  meridian  hour, 
Thursday,  July  the  twenty -fourth,  from  Mori, 
And  our  steps  measuring  back  by  Loppio's  lake, 
And  chapel  on  the  rock,   and  Nago's  well, 

-  As  Swedish  Loka's  pure,  and  as  Bandusia's 
Crystalline  and  of  wine  and  flowers  and  kid 
And  panegyrist  poet  no  less  worthy  - 
Descend,  from  Nago  castle,  the  ponlara 
To  Torbole  and  Sarca's  embouchure 
Into  lake  Garda's  spreading  bosom   blue. 
In  Torbole   --   thy  will  be  done,   great  Jove!  — 
It  's  fair -day  too,  and  not  without  a  struggle 
Of  shoulders,  no  less  than  of  feet,   we  reach 
The  coffee-house  upon  the  wave -dashed  edge 
Of  sire  Benacus  from   of  old  accustomed 
Like  the  deep  sea  to  swell  and  surge  and  roar. 
Rested  one  half  hour  and  our  coffee  sipped, 
We  're  on  our  way  again  at  four  o'clock, 
Along  the  lake's  resounding  shore,  for  Eiva 
Three  sh6rt  miles  distant,  at  the  foot  ensconced, 
And  in  the  deep,  broad  shadow  almost  hid, 
Of  Garda  lake's  grim  champion  on  the  west, 
Savage  Giumela,   emulous  in  vain 
Of  stately  Baldo,   champion  on  the  east. 
Lively  the  road  with  comers  and  with  goers ; 
Some  to  the  fair  in  joyous  expectation, 
From  the  fair  others  happier  still  with  wine. 
We  see  the  Sarca's  glaucous  waters  mix 
With  the  lake's  sapphire;  cross  the  island  delta's 
Not  -  long  -  enough  -  continuing  alder  shade; 
And,  ere  we  turn  the  spray -besprinkled  spur 
Of  Mont  Brione,  on  a  wave  -  washed  rock 
Stand  still  a  while,  more  clearly  to  discern 
Low -lying  Sermione  where  the  lake's 
Southernmost  verge  blends  golden  with  th'  horizon, 


And  the  voluptuous  sky  brings  back  to  mind 

Voluptuous  Catullus;  or  our  eye, 

Not  so  far  wandering,   rests  upon  the  lamp 

Dim  glimmering  in  the  oratory's  arch 

Where,  on  the  living  rock,  in  red  and  blue, 

Damp -defaced  tempera  painted,  the  Madonna 

From  deatli  by  shipwreck  saves  lake  Garda's  boatmen; 

Or  with  admiring,  proud  hearts  we  pass  by, 

Above  us  on  a  ledge  of  Mont  Brione,       , 

San  Nicolo,  brave,  wounded  Favencourt's 

-  The  Brescian  hero's  —  unambitious  dwelling. 
In  Riva  we  salute,  but  —  more  wise  now 
Than  oft  before  —?  cross  n6t  the  well  known  threshold. 
Vain,  foolish  Man !  of  necessary  pain 
Hast  not  enough,  that  with  unnecessary 
Thou  so  torment'st  thyself,  the  present  sorrow 
Doubling  by  memory  of  the  happy  past? 
We  pass  the  once  happy  threshold;  Casa  Lutti 
Pass  unconcerned  —  for  why  not  unconcerned 
Pass  those  who  are  no  more  concerned  for  us? 
Maffei's  Muse  we  fain  had  visited, 

And  once,  twice,  thrice,   and  four  times  loudly  knocking, 
Thus  from  within  at  last  are  point-blank  answered:   — 
"Signer  Maffei  lives  here,  but  no  Muse." 
Damped,  but  not  quite  discouraged,  we  reply 
Through  the  close  barred  door:  —  "We  would  speak  a  while 
With  learned  Maffei,  the  Italian  Milton." 
"Signer  MafFei  lives  here,"  is  the  answer 
Through  the  still  closed  door,   "but  here  lives  no  Milton." 
So  from  our  shoes  we  brush  the  dust  of  Eiva, 
And  round  the  old  Castello  turning  sharp 
Under  the  Bastion,  by  the  little  quay 
And  steamboat  wharf,   begin  at  five  o'clock 
To  ascend  the  sh^lf  -  road  in  the  solid  rock 
Up  to  Ponale  and  the  Val  di  Ledro ; 
I  say  the  shelf  road  for  a  shelf  it  is, 
More  than  a  road,  the  rock  beneath  your  feet, 
The  rock  on  your  right  hand,  and  overhead. 
Over  the  left-hand  balustrade  you  lean, 


And  drop  a  stone  into  the  clear,  blue  water 
Seven  hundred  foot  down,  where  the  steep,  slope  shelf 
Has  gained  its  highest;  or  with  upturned  face 
You  look  along  four  thousand  foot  of  r'ock 
Up  to  the  blue,  above.     Five  years  ago 
This  rock  was  virgin,  and  between  Ponale 
And  Biva  other  passage  there  was  none 
Than  the  unsure  lake;  and  nine  years  ago 
With  one  we  loved  well  and  had  right  to  love, 
—  Alas,  our  only  right  now  's  to  remember!  — 
We  rowed  upon  a  July  day  like  this, 
From  Kiva  through  those  blue  waves  to  Ponale, 
In  the  spray  landing  of  the  waterfall 
Which  deep  below  us  now  we  scarce  distinguish. 
And  now  our  road,  Ponale  gained,  turns  westward, 
Leaving  the  lake,  and  up  Ponale  torrent's 
Left  bank  ascends  the  lovely  Val  di  Ledro. 
Gray  peer  the  limestone  rocks,  on  either  side, 
Out  from  amidst  the  green,  luxuriant  cornel, 
Or  lurk  —  half -seen,  half -hid  —  behind  the  thick 
Holm-oak  and  hazel  and  Rhus  Cotinus  skreen. 
At  half  past  six  the  graceful,  slender  church 
Of  Biacesa  full  in  face  confronts  us, 
Only  the  road  between  it  and  the  Villa 
Of  Marco,  Count  Formenti,  our  old  friend. 
I  hate  your  English  avenues  that  wind 
Up  to  the  house  as  if  it  were  a  fortress 
Unsafe  to  be  approached  in  the  right  line, 
Your  avenues  that  wind  just  for  the  sake 
Of  winding,  where  to  wind  's  preposterous ; 
Give  m6  th'  Italian  avenue  that  goes 
Straight  to  the  mark,  between  tall  cypresses 
Or  double  rows  of  holm  -  oak,  or  between 
Hedges  of  flowering  cytisus,  or  tubs 
Of  orange  trees  and  lemon  and  pomegranate. 
At  the  far  end  of  such  an  avenue 
Of  orange  trees  with  sweet  robinia  mixed 
And  aloe,  in  full  sight  of  the  road 
-   Outrage  to  English  taste  --  the  villa  stands, 


Of  Count  Formenti,  fearless  to  be  seen. 
The  gate  wide  open  thrown  invites  to  cuter, 
No  questions  asked,   no  grace  sued  or  obtained 
Of  surly  porter  turning  slow   the  key, 
Or  curtsying  house    washerwoman   venial. 
But  friendly  in  our  ears  with   chime  of  Seven 
The  campanile  signals  we  have  scarce 
Two  hours  of  light  to  make  six  miles  Italian; 
So  debiting  tomorrow  with  our  visit, 
We  push  on,  up  the  hill,  to  the  Moline, 
Where  as  the  sun  behind  the  western  peaks 
Sinks  gradual,  we  discuss  our  bread  and  wine, 
And  some  few  minutes  rest,  then  on  our  road 
Refreshed  proceeding,  see,  beneath  the  fringe 
Of  mulberry  and  walnut,   Lcdro's  smooth, 
Transparent,  glassy  lake  before  us  spread, 
And,  stealing  from  it  close  upon  our  left, 
Half  hid  among  the  tall  reeds,   the  Ponale 
Silent  as  yet  and  calm,  but  soon  to  dash 
Obstreperous  on   the  mill-wheel  and  to  leap 
Furious  from  rock  to  rock  down  to  Lake  Garda. 
An  open  boat,  the  oars  laid  on  the  gunnel, 
Swings,  by  a  rope  tied,  buoyant,  in  the  current. 
Another  pair  of  oars,  out  on  the  lake, 
Plashing  we  hear,  but  in  the  dusk  see  not; 
Are  they  some  Ellen  Douglas's,  who  takes 
The  evening  cool  here  on  her  southern  Katrine? 
Or  does  some  hapless  Mary  steal  away 

—  Alas!  in  vain  --  from  her  Loch  Ledro  prison? 
Or  is  it  but  the  fisherman  returning 

From  his  day's  labours,  tired,  to  the  Moline? 
A  while  we  loiter,  listening;  then  admonished 
By  the  fast -gathering  night  and  darkening  road 

-  Planted  on  each  side  with   umbrageous  walnuts  — 
Quicken  our  steps,   along  the  lake's  north   margin, 
Through  Mezzolago  onward,   and  arrive 

—  Just  after  candles  lit  and   "Buona  sera!" 
Eeciprocated  kind  -  -  at  the  Pievo, 

Our  inn   and   supper  and   most  welcome  beds. 
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ALL  the  next  day  we  spend  at  the  Pieve, 

Visiting  Baron  Moll  and  dining  with  him ; 

A  formal  visit  and  a  formal  dinner, 

With  little  of  the  heart  on  either  side ; 

Neither  his  fault  nor  ours;  for  he  's  a  baron, 

And  barons  are  by  necessary  nature 

To  us,  as  we  to  them,  antipodistic; 

For,  what  's  a  baron  but  a  man,  your  brother, 

By  the  hand  taken  and  set  up  above  you 

To  be  above  you  and  look  down  upon  you, 

If  gentle  tempered,   condescendingly ; 

Insultingly,  if,  as  far  oftenest,  rude? 

So  if  thou  'rt  wise,  plebeian !  let  consort 

Baron  with  baron   —  proud  eye  to  proud  eye, 

And  to  proud  hand,  proud  hand  -  -  and  open  only 

To  thy  plebeian  brother  thy  whole  heart; 

And  flatter  not  thyself  thine  infinitely 

Superior  learning,  wisdom,  moral  worth 

Will  serve  to  countervail  one  single  carat's 

Deficiency  of  adventitious  rank; 

Nor  should  it;  for  it  's  not  the  whole  man  's  weighed 

Against  the  whole  man,  nor  dost  thou  for  comrade 

Seek  him  who  on  the  whole  has  most  good  points ; 

But  the  wise  seek  the  wise,  the  learned  the  learned, 

The  rich  the  rich,   and  if  the  man  of  rank 

The  man  of  rank  seeks,  why  should  that  offend? 

Who  is  it  shall  throw  at  him  the  first  stone? 

And  if  he  seek  thce  too  because  thou  'rt  moral 

Or  learned  or  wise,  remember  thou  seek'st  him 

Because  he  's  noble,  and  as  he  to  thee 

Always  remains  unwise,  unlearned,  immoral, 

And  in  so  far  despised,  so  thou  to  him 

Always  remain'st  ignoble  and,  as  such, 

Always  despised;  nice,  delicate  adjustment! 

Respect  on  both  sides  and,  on  both,  contempt. 

On  such  entente  cordiale  well  understood 

The  meanest  subject  dines  even  with  his  king, 
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And  we  with  Baron  Moll  dine  at  Bezecca, 

A  mile  from  the  Pieve,  higher  up 

The  Val  di  Ledro,  where  the  Baron  spends, 

Villeggiaturing,  the  midsummer  months, 

Too  hot  for  him  at  Villa  on  the  Adige. 

Villeggiatura  I  commend  of  all  things, 

Less  for  the  purer  air,  than  for  the  use, 

Else  never  to  aristocrat  allowed, 

Of  his  own  limbs.     Gods,  but  it  's  wondrous  wondrous ! 

My  Lord  John  or  my  Lord  John's  second  cousin, 

M.  P.  for  the  West -Biding,  with  his  lustrous 

Paris  silk -hat,  and  gloves  of  kid  unspotted 

Adhering  tighter  than  the  natural  skin 

To  his  soap  -  scented,  white  and  taper  fingers   - 

So  delicate,  genteel,  and  feeble -limbed 

He  ventures  not  without  supporting  hand 

Of  lackey  to  ascend  his  well  stuffed  chariot, 

Thence  to  look  down  on  me\  who  use  my  feet, 

Much  wondering  that  I  can,  more  that  I  choose ; 

But  take  the  selfsame  man  villeggiaturing, 

When  the  House  breaks  up  and  the  Twelfth  of  August 

Clears  Pallmall  and  the  Carlton,  and  pours  down 

God's  wrath  in  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  moors  — 

Behold  him  then  with  jacket  velveteen, 

And  double-barrelled  manton,  pouch  and  shot -bag, 

And  gutta-percha  boots,  and  squirrel  cap, 

Striding  like  Hercules,  despising  bog, 

Despising  heat  and  cold  and  wind  and  rain, 

Courting  fatigue  and  hard  fare,  glorying  in 

His  aim  unerring  and  sagacious  pointer, 

And  counting  up,  with  such  a  flush  as  Cesar 

Counted  his  conquered  Gallic  provinces, 

His  five  and  twenty  brace  of  slaughtered  grouse, 

And  —  strangest  pride  of  all  pride's  Proteus  forms!  — 

Himself  congratulating  that  he  's  turned 

—  Mind,  for  the  season  only;  for,  the  whole 

Long  year  beside,  he  's  Christian  civilisation's 

Champion  and  paragon  —  into  a  savage. 

Today  however  's  not  the  Twelfth  of  August, 
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And  if  it  were  there  are  few  grouse  or  none 
Here  in  the  Val  di  Ledro,  so  the  Baron's 
Trophies  today  when  he  comes  home  to  dinner, 
Begrimed  like  Hector's  ghost  that  to  Eneas 
Comes  at  midnight  to  tell  him  Troy  is  taken, 
Are,  not  a  bag  of  twenty  brace  of  grouse, 
But  a  poor,  paltry  string  of  some  half  dozen 
Grizzled  hare  scuts  —  spoils  not  enough  to  win, 
And  scarce  enough  to  save,  a  Nimrod's  fame, 
But  evidence,  as  Holy  Writ  conclusive, 
Of  the  animus  to  kill,  not  for  the  sake 
Of  necessary  food,  or  to  destroy 
Pernicious  vermin,  but  with  one's  own  hands 
To  kill  for  pastime  and  sweet  recreation. 
No  man  in  Rome  so  dextrous  as  Domitian 
Augustus  Cesar,  the  world's  autocrat, 
To  impale  a  spider  or  behead  a  fly; 
Ah,  had  he  had  but  powder,  what  fine  sport 
He  had  had  among  the  quails  in  the  Campagna! 
And  so  we  dined  with  Baron  Moll  on  Friday, 
July  the  twenty -fifth,  and  fasted  sumptuous 
On  fish  of  all  kinds  in  all  fashions  dressed, 
Rich  chocolate  soup  meagre,  fruits  precocious, 
Sweetmeats  and  pasties  and  forced  vegetables, 
From  Villa  all  and  in  his  own  carts  drawn 
By  his  own  oxen  up  to  the  Bezecca; 
Emollients  partly  of  a  country  life's 
Callosities,  and  necessary  'aids' 

—  Forgive  me,  shade  of  dear,  departed  Coleridge !  - 
'To  meditation'  in  retirement  rural, 
Partly  display  -  -  that  abject  homage  paid 
Even  by  the  noblest  to  the  most  plebeian. 
Upon  my  right,  oblique  across  the  table, 
With  honor's  ensign  in  his  button -hole, 
And  napkin  tucked  beneath  his  close -shaved  chin, 
See  General  Moll,  the  Baron's  elder  brother; 
Well  chosen  guardian  —  from  his  eye,  to  judge, 
Astute  more  than  enlightened  - —  of  the  boy 
Who  was  at  once  th'e  first  Napoleon's  hope 
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And  hope  of  France  --  ah,  vanity  of  hopes!  - 
And  fear  and  dire  despair  —  fear  and  despair 
No  less  vain  —  of  the  prostrate,  trembling  world. 
Behind  the  General's  chair  stands  motionless 

—  His  eyes  fixed  on  his  master's  nape,  as  once 
His  master's  on  the  nape  of  young  Napoleon  - 
The  General's  valet,  for  without  his  valet 

To  stand  bolt -upright  at  his  back  and  look  on, 

While  the  house  servants  serve,  your  true  patrician 

Ventures  not  out  to  dinner;  and  shouldst  thou, 

Being  like  me  plebeian,  let,  as  I  let, 

Smiles,  and  fair  words  of  compliment,  allure  thee 

To  dinner  at  a  lord's,  be  sure  thou  'It  find, 

As  I  at-  Baron  Moll's  found,  one  good  half 

The  company  to   consist  of  grooms  and  lackeys, 

And  the  chitchat  of  the  politer  half, 

Of  such  complexion,  that  thou  'dst  almost  swear 

'Twas  specially  directed  to  arnuse 

And  edify  the  listening  grooms  and  lackeys. 

I  sat  beside  the  Baroness's  brother, 

Who,  with  a  second  sister,  from  Cremona 

Arriving  just  the  day  before,  had  taken 

Possession  of  the  beds  which  had  been  ours 

—  So  said  the  Baron  —  had  we  first  arrived. 
So  take  fair  warning,  reader,  and  if  ever 
The  happiness  be  thine  to  be  invited 

To  visit  Baron  Moll  at  the  Bezecca, 

Be  sure  to  arrive  betimes,  else  dine  thou  may'st, 

But  sleep  thou  hardly  shalt  at  the  Bezecca, 

And  the  Pieve  inn  's  a  good  mile  distant, 

And,  crede  mi  experto,  scarce  has  comfort 

Even  for  the  meanest  of  the  Baron's  menials. 

He  sat  beside  me  on  the  right,  this  Conte, 

The  Baroness's  brother  from  Cremona, 

And  now  and  then  to  mitigate  th'  ennui 

Of  the  two  long,  long,  tedious  hours  of  dinner, 

I  had  spoken  with  him,  but,  alas!  he  could  not 

Or  would  not  --  shrewdly  I  suspect  he  could  not  - 

One  word  speak  but  in   dialect  Cremonese, 
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—  Hebrew  to  me  or  worse  —   so  with  such  share 
Of  conversation  as  the  Baron's  self, 

Upon  whose  right  I  sat,  the  seat  of  honor, 

Conveniently  could  spare  me  I  must  try, 

And  did  try  and  surprisingly  succeeded, 

To  be  content,  for  too  far  off  the  ladies, 

And,  'cross  the  table,  opposite  me  sits 

A  dummy  in  the  person  of  the  tutor, 

For,  in  the  parents'  awful  presence,  doomed 

The  Italian  tutor  to  be  dumb  and  blind 

And  halt  and  paralytic,  and  at  table, 

Mocked  with  a  seat  and  cover,  sits  tabooed, 

Envying  the  menials,  and  the  favorite  dog 

That  may  at  least  look  up  and  wag  his  tail. 

Parents  Italian,  I  believe  ye  not, 

Kind,  tender,  loving  English   —  Irish   —  parents, 

I  wish  I  could  say  truly,  I  believe  ye  — 

N<jt  even  your  youngest,  silliest  child  believes  ye, 

Or  dupe  is  of  the  lie,  that  ye  admire 

And  in  respect  hold  wisdom,  virtue,  learning, 

And  really  in  your  hearts  desire  to  rear 

Your  children  to  be  virtuous,  learned  and  wise, 

Ye,  who  cease  not  to  flout  and  spit  upon, 

And  treat  worse  than  your  very  dogs  and  parrots, 

The  ministers  of  virtue,  learning,  wisdom, 

Whom  ye  yourselves  have  chosen,  and,  insensates! 

Commanded  them  to  reverence  and  obey. 

Two  children  fill  the  table's  lower  end ; 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old,  the  house's  pride, 

And  of  the  house,  one  day,  to  be  the  master, 

And  his  like -aged,  fair  haired,  and  tenderer  sister. 

Behind  the  chair  of  each  a  bonne  stands  waiting, 

Anticipating  all  their  little  wants, 

And  honored  by  them,  as  their  moral  tutor 

—  Ah,  pity  him!  —  were  happy  to  be  honored. 
The  Baroness  sits  at  the  upper  end; 

Her  sister,  the  Contessa,  on  her  left, 

Upon  her  right  my  own  plebeian  daughter. 

How  they  got  on,  or  how  they  fared  for  small -talk, 


I  cannot  say,  and  if  I  could  I  would  not, 

Being  no  Clodius,  nor  to  pry  presuming, 

Into  the  secrets  of  the  Bona  Dea; 

But  you  may  fairly  guess  they  talked  of  ribbons, 

Grisis  and  Marios  and  the  last  new  waltz, 

And  such -like  themes  as  we,  men,  are  content 

The  mothers  of  our  children  should  be  skilled  in, 

Varied  on  this  occasion  with  some  delicate 

Hints  to  my  daughter  that  'twere  more  genteel 

To  make  a  little  l^ss  use  of  the  strong 

And  serviceable  limbs  with  which  Dame  Nature 

(Not  always  be"st  judge  of  the  most  becoming) 

Had,  in  some  spendthrift  freak,  been  pleased  to  ble"ss  her. 

From  table  risen,  and  mutual  reverence  made, 

We  're  served  in  the  saloon  with  rum  and  coffee; 

The  children  and  the  tutor  disappear, 

Like  mutes  at  th'  up -raised  finger  of  the  sultan, 

And,  as  the  clock  strikes  five,  comes  to  the  door 

A  servant  to  announce  the  carriage  waiting:  — 

"To  give,"  I  hear  the  courteous  reader  say, 

"An  airing  to  you,  strangers,  and  to  show  you 

The  beauties  of  the  valley  of  Consul, 

Or  of  the  Val  di  Ledro  and  the  lake." 

The  courteous  reader  knows  of  Baron  Moll 

And  Baroness,  as  little  as  I  knew, 

"When  I  accepted  at  San  Giacomo 

Their  invitation  to  the  Val  di  Le'dro; 

The  carriage  waits  to  take  the  Baron  out 

And  Baroness,  upon  their  evening  drive; 

And  the  Cremona  Countess  and  her  brother, 

The  same  who  got,  the  night  before,  our  beds, 

Get  now  the  two  spare  places  vis-a-vis, 

And  we  the  turn-out,  being  the  last  arrived; 

That  is,  in  language  m6re  true  and  less  courtly, 

Being  plebeians  who,  with  all  our  learning, 

Have  yet  to  learn  mankind,  and  to  be  taught 

That  never,  till  you  cease  to  fumigate  it, 

"Will  nose  aristocratic  cease  to  curl. 

The  carriage  from  the  door  drives  with  its  burthen, 
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And  we,  left  free  to  follow  our  sweet  will, 

Turn  up  the  Val  Consul  toward  Lenzumo, 

And  with  the  curate  falling  in  by  chance 

—   As  moralizing  half,  half  botanizing, 

We  saunter  on  --  are  cordially  invited 

Into  the  parsonage,  and  a  cup  drink  with  him 

Of  iinpretentious,  kindly,  plain  black  coffee, 

And  in  our  hearts 'bless  God  who,  in  his  goodness, 

So  small  part  of  this  great  world  made  patrician. 

Returning  from  Consul  cul-de-sac, 

We  botanize  the  wh61e  way  to  PieVe  : 

Hardy  Astrantia  major  with  its  striped, 

Corolla-like,  wide -spreading  involucre, 

And  golden  -  disked  Buphthalmum  and   —   of  power 

To  drive  the  vaccine  out  of  Proetus'  daiighters 

And  drown  the  lowing  devil  in  the  sea  — 

Antfcyra's  black -rhizomed,  pedate  leaf, 

Salute  us  from  the  roadside;  Heracl^um 

Dapples  with  white  the  gre£n  mead ;  underneath 

The  mingled  rose  and  privet  hedge,  Cynanchum 

Elaborates  his  waxy  pollen  mass; 

High  overhead  the  ash  suspends  in  clusters 

Her  winged  seed-vessels;  and  the  ripening  walnut 

Among  the  oval  leaves  no  longer  hides. 

And  so,  for  better  or  for  worse,  went  over, 

Not  to  return,  July  the  twenty -fifth, 

And  we  slept  sound  again  at  the  PieVe, 

Safe  in  th'  apostle's  keeping  who,  same  day 

Fifty  -  nine  years  before,  into  the  sea 

The  Turks  drove,  at  Aboukir,  with  those  sharp 

Jacobin  bayonets  revolutionary  — 

Nay,  frown  not,  reader!  he  might  sure  guard  us, 

Who  helped  Napoleon,  devil  more  than  we 

A  thousand  times,  and  not  one  whit  more  saint. 
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"MiND  well  VIDERI  and  you  '11  get  on  well, 
ESSE  but  keeps  one  back,"  said  I  to  Katharine, 
As  I  turned  in,  next  morning,  my  cravat's 
Soiled  side,  and  carefully  turned  out  the  clean ; 
"Had  Baron  Moll  but  known  I  drove  my  carriage 
And  rode  with  liveried  flunky  at  my  back, 
When  less  by  half,  my  income,  than  it  's  now, 
He  had,  be  sure,  his  own  invited  guests 
Less  snubbed  last  night,  and  even  foot  -  travellers 
Had  found  a  night's  ospizio  at  Bezecca." 

At  noon  we  're  on  the  lake's  edge,  gathering  rushes 
Smooth,  knotless,  flowering,  eight -foot -high  bulrushes  — 
And  sedge,  which  had  the  Nile  but  had  so  -thick  set, 
The  fatal  crib  had  never  caught  the  eye 
Of  Egypt's  daughter,  nor  in  the  Red  Sea 
Pharaoh  been  swallowed  up  with  all  his  host. 
Upon  the  grassy  bank  we  seat  ourselves 
Under  a  willow,  and  the  rushes  plat; 
Or  peel,  and  float  the  white  pith  on  the  water, 
Balking  the  fishes  —  not,  with  cruel  hook, 
Heartless  entrapping  —  or  we  take  the  longest, 
Straightest  and  taperest  of  the  mimic  lances, 
And  run  our  fine  nails  its  whole  length  along, 
Seeking  a  knot  where  no  knot  's  to  be  found, 
As,  s<5me  day,  in  this  verse  of  mine,  perhaps, 
The  fine  nail  shall  a  kn6t  seek,  and  find  none; 
Not  in  my  lifetime,'  not  while  yet  mine  ear 
Turns,  and  my  heart  throbs  quick,  at  touch  of  praise ; 
But  earliest  then,  when  Death  shall  have  thrown  open 
Fame's  temple  gates,  and,  mocking,  bid  me  enter; 
For,  all  unlike  ignoble  carrion  vulture, 
Which  riots  in  the  bowels  of  the  dead, 
And  fears,  and  keeps  far  far  off  from,  the  living, 
Your  critic  grubs,  with  true  Promethean  vulture's 
Talons  and  beak,  among  the  living  fibres, 
And  on  the  warm  heart's  blood  grows  plump  and  fat, 
Sparing  the  cold  corpse,  or,  like  pious  robin, 
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Inhuming  and  with  laurel  leaves  bedecking, 

And  from  the  grave -heap  croaks  his  panegyric. 

Or  we  turn  over,  nonchalant,   the  leaves 

Of  an  illuminated  missal  found 

Same  morning  in  our  inn,  and,  lighting  on 

The  trysting  couple  at  the   Golden  Gate, 

Admire  Saint  Anna's  star- bespangled  train 

Sweeping  the  ground,  and  Joachim's  toledo 

Down  dangling  at  his  le"ft  side  to  his  heels, 

And,  conscience  -  smitten  and  convinced,  exclaim :   - 

"Immaculate  was  thy  conception  too, 

Most  holy  virgin  -  mother,   spouse  of  God ! 

Immaculate  as  ever  was  thy  son's, 

Witness  this  public  meeting  of  thy  parents 

In  the  broad  day  here  at  the  Golden  Gate, 

Jerusalem's  most  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Foolish  Dominicans  and  hard  of  heart, 

May  Heaven  forgive  ye,  and  reward  the  wise, 

Pious  Mastai,  and  good  Fabio  Chigi, 

And  help,  ere  long,  its  servants  to  like  proof 

Irrefragable  of  Saint  Anna's  own 

Miraculous  conception,  undefiled  !  " 

And  now  you  think  perhaps  we  have  forgot 
Our  Biacesa  visit  and  our  friend 
II  Conte  Marco,  or,  huffed  at  Beze"cca, 
Will  never  count  or  baron  visit  more. 
Wrong  guesses  both ;  already,  at  the  lake's 
Far  end,  we  're  half  way  back  to  Biacesa, 
And,  if  no  more,  this  much  at  least,  have  learned 
From  yesterday's  adventure  at  Bezecca: 
Plebeian   compliments   -  -    cum  gra.no  salts, 
But  nobles'  compliments   -      cum  Iota  uncia, 
Strong  in  this  lesson's  armour,  we  return 
Fearless  toward  Biacesa;  see  again 
The  empty  boat  swing,  where  two  nights  before 
We  saw  it  swing,  in  the  Ponale  current; 
Again  on  bread  and  wine  lunch,   as  we  pass, 
At  the  Moline ;  o\ir  respectful  duty 
Pay  to  the  Conte      -  taking  care,  this  time, 


Not  to  mistake  the  glitter  for  the  gold, 

Or  put  our  necks  into  the  iron  collar, 

Soft  padded  though  it  be,  and  smooth  with  velvet  — 

And  so  return  victorious  to  Pieve, 

The  Count  in  our  debt  a  long  twelve  miles'  walk, 

And  we  in  his  a  table -spoonful,  each, 

Of  currant  jelly  mixed  with  cold  spring  water. 

Welcome,  doubt  not,  and  plentiful  as  welcome, 
Our  homely,  wholesome,  early,  well-earned  supper 
—  Frittala,  peaches,  grapes,  and  thick  black  cofiee  — 
And  at  the  open  window,  the  long  evening, 
We  sit  inhaling  the  delicious  air, 
Watching  the  gold  fade  gradual  from  the  peaks, 
And  listening  —    "To  the  nightingale,  no  doubt." 
No  —  to  some  peasants,  who,  with  dangling  legs, 
Sit  on  the  low  wall  opposite  our  door, 
Whistling,  in  concert,  sweeter  notes  than  ever 
Thrilled  from  the  throat  of  bird,  or  twanged  from  string, 
Or  piped  from  flute,  or  from  great  organ  pealed, 
For,  music,  to  be  sweet  and  touch  my  heart, 
Must  to  mine  ear  come  streaming  from  the  heart 

-  The  human,  feeling,  sympathizing  heart  — 
Not  from  insensate  bird's  throat,  and  still  less, 
At  second  hand,  from  dull,  cold  instrument 
However  nicely  tuned,  or  pitched,  or  screwed, 
Jingled,  or  thumped,  or  scraped,  or  blown  with  bellows. 


JULY  the  twenty -seventh  's  our 

—  Not  for  a  sabbath,  for  not  being  Jews 

We  keep  no  sabbaths,  but  for  our  departure  - 

And  Katharine  spends  the  morning  long,  in  patching, 

Altering,  concerting,  setting  all  in  order 

-  Umbrellas,  specially,  and  bonnet  strings  - 
And  copying  out  my  verses  from  the  sh6rt-hand; 
While  I  upon  the  he'd  stretched  (Pieve's  inn 
Commands  no  sofa,  not  even  place  to  put  one, 
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And  incommodious  and  scarce  safe  its  chairs) 

Meditate  fresh  —  ah,  poet  hard  put  to"  it!    — 

Without  one  book  in  the  wide  world  to  filch  from. 

Oh,  happier  than  they  dreamt,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron, 

Who  had  but  to  cut  out  and  stitch  together, 

And  pocket,  for  their  tailoring,  the  round  thousands ! 

Had  I  one  single  volume  here  of  Stowe, 

Froissart  or  Ariosto  or  old  Ben, 

I  need  not  so  my  brains  beat  to  an  addle. 

But  "  Quern  que  sua  fata,"  and  mine  are 

To  spin  and  weave,  and  never  sell  one  yard; 

To  be,  and  not  be  thought  to  be,  what  those 

Who  with  their  wares  shop -windows  fill  and  counters, 

Are  thought  by  all  the  world  to  be,  and  are  not. 

Then  tired  composing  I,  and  copying  tired 

My  almost  indefatigable  daughter, 

We  dip  into  an  ill-conditioned,  musty 

Linnaei  Genera  Plantarum  borrowed, 

Pis-aller!  from  the  Pieve  speziule; 

Or  fix  the  species  of  a  tall  Verbascum 

Found  yesterday  both  sides  the  road  adorning, 

Near  Biacesa;  or  observe  how  like 

The  Tabernacle's  seven -branched  candlestick, 

Blue -tipped  Erigeron's  graceful  tapering  cyme. 

Unceremoniously  despatched  our  dinner, 
I,  in  the  old,  heroic,  Roman  fashion, 
Half  raised  upon  my  elbow  on  the  bed, 
Katharine  beside  me  on  a  coggly  chair, 
A  deal  board  on  a  trestle  for  our  table, 
Our  viands,  blue -boiled  grayling  and  polenta. 
That  muscles  piscine  separate  into  flakes 
At  touch  of  trident  wielded  in  right  hand, 
With  some  small  aid  of  bread -sop  in  the  left, 
We  had  learned  in  Ireland,  and,  for  long  long  years, 
No  more  had  dared  to  approach  with  trenchant  edge 
Helping  of  trout  or  salmon  or  'live  cod', 
Than  we  had  dared  put  knife  to  neighbour's  throat. 
So  reared  at  home  (good  rearing  's  seldom  lost, 
On  gentle  minds)  we  scarcely  miss,  today, 
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The  absent  knives,  and  miss  so  much  the  less, 

Because  attached  to  the  polenta  -  board 

The  cord  wherewith  to  slice,  or  thick  or  thin 

According  to  our  pleasure,  the  polenta ; 

And,  had  we  twice  so  much  missed,  had  forgiven 

For  the  dear  citron's  sake,  upon  our  own 

Lake  Garda  ripened,  and  the  limpid  oil 

In  Arco  out  of  Arco  olives  pressed; 

And  had  these  too  been  wanting,  for  one  glance. 

One  sweet,  kind,  unaffected,  Dolce  glance 

Of  our  long-skirted  serva's  full,  fawn  eyes. 

We  visit  in  the  afternoon  the  old, 
And  older -fashioned,  Pieve  speziale. 
Born  the  same  day  and  hour  Linnaeus  died, 
The  future  pothecary  had  inhaled 
With  his  first  breath  the  spirit  of  the  Swede : 
And  now  for  more  than  sixty  years  Bragaldi 
Had  reigned  despotic  lord  of  tree  and  flower 
In  all  the  circuit  of  the  Val  di  Ledro. 
Awful  high  priest !  great  Nature's  hierophant ! 
Who  married  and  baptized  and  blessed  and  banned, 
And  to  a  place  admitted,  as  he  pleased, 
Among  the  elect,  or  as  he  pleased  excluded, 
And  what  he  said  and  what  he  looked  was  fate. 
We  found  him  troubled ;  on  his  brow  sat  care ; 
And  in  his  button -hole  Linnaea  drooped; 
For  he  had  heard  of  schism,  and  to  his  ear 
The  name  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu  had  come 
Booming  from  far;  yet  he  received  us  kindly, 
And  rose,  and  greeted  with  an  otitstretched  hand, 
And,  with  two  pair  of  spectacles  on  nose, 
Read  our  credentials  from  his  son-in-law, 
Rich  Titi,  clothseller  in  Rovereto, 
And,  after  coffee  served,  two  pictures  showed  us, 
Hung  in  his  bedroom:  one  's  of  Charles  Linne 
At  five  and  twenty,  among  Skula's  snows, 
Grubbing  for  lichens;  on  his  back  are  strapped 
Wallet  and  fishing-net  and  fowling-piece, 
And  staff  quadrangular  with  inches  notched 


To  serve,  by  turns,  for  alpen- stock  and  411 -wand; 

Half- boots  and  leather  breeches  are  his  wear, 

And  linsey-woolsey  coat  turned -up  with  shag 

And  lined  with  red  shalloon;  a  powder-horn, 

And  long  knife  in  a  sheath,  hang  in  his  belt. 

The  other  's  of  Linne  sexagenarian, 

Eector  of  Upsal  university, 

Botanical   dictator  of  the  world. 

In  red -striped  morning -gown,  fur  cap,  and  slippers, 

Smoking  his  pipe  he  sits  in  his  herbarium 

And  reads  the  news ;  three  golden  snuffboxes 

Three  kings'  gifts  -  -  wait,  beside  him,  on  the  table, 
And  a  white  china  cup  of  chocolate  - 
Theobroma,  unknown  to  old  Olympus, 
Never  by  Juno  sipped  or  Jupiter, 
By  Hebe  never  served  or  Ganymede, 
Never  the  poet's  theme,  and  then  first  time 
The  painter's,  when  Le  Turc's  fine  crayon  drew 
Salver  and  cup,  and  -  -  Dietrichstein,  beware !   — 
Vienna's  charming  Chocolatiere. 
His  chocolate  waits  beside  him  on  the  table, 
And  he  sits  the  news  reading,  but  read  thou 
The  inscription  in  large  letters  on  the  wall 
Above  the  glasscases,  up  near  the  ceiling: 
INNOCUE  VIVITE  NAM  NUMEN  ADEST, 
And  rub  thine  eyes  and  ask  is  't  really  ADEST, 
Not  ABEST,  and  what  kind  of  God  is  he 
Whose  presence  is  compatible  with  ill  — 
Doesn't  of  itself  make  and  insure  perfection? 
A  good,  kind  God  but  weak,  on  whom  Bad  's  forced, 
Or  a  strong  God,  in  his  own  Bad  delighting? 
A  God  who  'd,  if  he  could,  have  all  things  right, 
Or  one  who  could  have  all  things  right,  yet  hasn't? 
Which  of  these  two,  Linnaeus,  is  the  Numen 
Whose  presence  should  deter  us  from  all  ill? 
Faugh!    Faugh!   I  'm  sick.     Keep  to  thy  stamen  -  counting, 
And  burn  not  with  philosophy  thy  fingers: 
"Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam"  's  a  rule 
For  botanists  as  good  as  for  shoemakers. 
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A  visit  to  a  poet,  as  you  know  — 
Or,  if  you  don't,  I  do  —  is  not  complete 
Unless  you  Ve  heard  him  spout  his  newest  verses, 
And  to  a  botanist  your  visit  's  nought 
Unless  you  g6  with  him  into  his  garden. 
So  with  our  old-world  pothecary  we 
The  tour  make  of  his  dank  and  weedy  orto, 
Nature's  own  temple,  for,  except  to  plant 
A  lettuce  or  a  cucumber,  no  hand 
For  many  a  long  year  there  has  interfered; 
But  dulcamara  there  and  aconite 
And  deadly  nightshade  ramp,  and  stiff  stramonium, 
And  hellebore,  and  livid  -  spotted  hemlock, 
And  tall  Jerusalem  -  artichoke,  and  rue 
And  coriander;  and  the  choked  peach  shows 
Its  leaf,  among  the  elder,  but  no  fruit. 
Under  our  feet  lie  rotting  what  were  once 
Labels  of  classes,  genera,  and  orders, 
And  here  DECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA,  there 
TETRADYNAMIA  may  be  still  deciphered; 
And  in  its  niche  yet  stands  a  mutilated 
Pietra  rosso,  statue  of  Vertumnus  - 
Changeful  Vertumnus  with  his  piny  crown, 
Crook,  pruning -hook,  and  chlamys  full  of  quinces. 
We  pluck  a  leaf  of  Aloysia,  each, 
Which  in  our  pocket-books  its  odour  still 
Preserves,  and  of  the  place  and  man  reminds  us:  - 
"Ye  're  young  enough  to  live,"  he  said  at  parting, 
"To  see  these  dark,  dark  clouds  of  error  scatter, 
And  the  bright  light  return,  as  sure  it  will, 
For  truth  may  be  obscured,  extinguished  never  - 
Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit." 
"And  why  is  truth  so  strong,"  said  I  to  Katharine, 
"So  certain  to  prevail?"  as  toward  our  inn 
We  turned  our  thoughtful  steps,   "why,  but  because 
Truth  is  the  name  by  which  the  world  still  calls 
Its  error  of  today?    Old  error  's  error, 
But  today's  error  's  always  smiling  truth. 
Woe  to  the  man  who,  of  a  tougher  clay, 
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Crumbles  not  with  his  fellows,  but  holds  on, 
Tottering,  a  while,  and  mourning  not  alone 
Them,  but  their  truth  and  his  truth  buried  with  them. 
Even  the  Seven  Sleepers  blest,  when  on  this  day, 
Some  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  'woke 
Out  of  their  sleep  of  five  times  fifty  years, 
Found  the  coin  in  their  pockets  would  not  pass, 
Though  as  good,  sterling  silver  coin  as  ever." 


NEXT  day,  July  the  twenty -eighth,  behind  us 

Leaving  alike  friends  noble  and  ignoble, 

We  se"t  out  -  -  not  before  high  noon,  alas !   — 

From  the  Pieve.     As  we  pass  Bezecca, 

Two  gunshots  distant  'cross  the  fields,  we  meet 

The  tutor,  a  changed  man,  for  he  's  alone 

And  may  look  up  or  down  or  round  about  him, 

Or  hem  and  say,   "Sir,  please  you,  a  good  morning," 

And  not  be  punished  for  his  overweening 

By  prompt  dismissal.     He  salutes  us  kindly, 

Poor  lad !  and  wishes  us,  with  glistening  eyes, 

A  happy  journey,  for  we  're  something  like 

Germans,  and  shall,  before  him  long,  perhaps, 

His  country  see,  perhaps  his  native  town, 

And  friends  whose  images  at  night  in  dreams 

Visit  him,  making  him  happy  while  they  stay. 

Upper  Tiarno  to  our  dinner  treats  us, 
At  half  past  one.     Upon  the  round,  green  knoll, 
The  church  sits  graceful ;  and  the  roccolo's  shade, 
And  sweet  song  of  unhappy,  blind  decoy, 
Seductive  tempt  th'  unwary  bird  of  passage 
To  rest  upon  the  limed  twig  his  tired  wing. 
To  the  Laghetto  come,  whose  overflow 
Fills  more  than  one  half  the  Polvego  torrent's 
Steep,  rocky  bed,  more  human  artifice  - 
(Ah  wretched  Man,  that  only  by  mean,  subtle, 
Unworthy,   disingenuous  artifice 
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Know'st  to  maintain  a  brief  and  frail  existence, 

And  "doubly  wretched  that  tak'st  pride  therein!)  - 

The  wily  fisher  over  his  boat's  gunnel 

Drops  his  intricate  mesh  and  sits  expectant, 

Cunning  as  spider,  treacherous  as  cat, 

And  heartless  as  the  wind  that  rocks  his  skiff, 

And  greedy  -  griping  as  the  wave  that  swallowed, 

Here  upon  May  the  tenth,  his  brother  fisher, 

Antonio  Oliari  —  rest  his  soul ! 

And  show  more  mercy  to  him,  Heaven,  than  he 

To  gasping,  quivering,  captive  trout  showed  ever! 

With  osiers  fringed  the  margin  of  the  lake; 
Impurpled  gay  the  holms  on  either  side, 
With  Lythrum  salicaria,  Willow-herb, 
And  hemp -like  Eupatorium;  clothed  with  pine 
Th'  enclosing  mountains  almost  to  their  peaks, 
And,  narrowing  to  a  gorge  beyond  the  lake, 
Eeceive  us  and  the  road  and  the  Polve"go. 
Built  by  no  weaker  than  Cyclopean  hands 
Thy  narrow,  gloomy  gorge,  0  Ampola! 
And  scarce  even  by  Cyclopean  hands  upreared, 
Tier  upon  tier  high  towering  to  the  clouds, 
These  huge,  square,  solid,  naked,  limestone  masses. 
There  was  a  time  —  it  was  a  happy  time   - 
I  loved  such  scenes  of  horror,  naked  rocks, 
Deserts  and  wilds,  deep  woods,  and  dark,  black  caves, 
The  mountain's  lonely  summit  and  the  shore 
Of  the  loud  -  roaring,  ever  -  restless  sea; 
Such  horrors  pleased  me,  for  I  was  a  boy 
Eeared  tenderly  at  home  by  kind,  good  parents, 
And,  with  the  eveiy  -  day  routine  all  roimd  me, 
Horrors,  contrasting,  pleased  me  by  the  contrast; 
And  so  'twas  my  delight  to  hear  of  battles, 
And  midnight  murders,  and  enchantments  dire, 
And  martyred  saints  and -heretics  and  wizards, 
And  dungeons  under  ground,  and  plague  and  famine, 
And  ghosts  that  disappear  at  crow  of  cock ; 
And  many  a  time,  with  Werther's,  in  my  hand, 
Or  Romeo's  sorrows,  I  would  wander  far 
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Into  some  rocky,  silent,  savage  glen, 

Like,  thine,  O  Ampola!  and  pore,  long  hours, 

Over  the  fancied  misery,  much  fearing 

Such  misery  never  was,  or,  if  it  were, 

And  could  again  be,  was  not  to  be  mine. 

Other  thoughts  came  with  years,  and  now  I  hope 

What  once  I  feared,  and  what  I  6nce  feared,  hope, 

And  from  the  but  too  tragical  real  world 

-  Strife,  sorrow,  suffering,  violence  and  fraud  - 
Turn,  sick  at  heart,  to  dream,  if  nothing  more, 
Of  innocence  and  peace,  and  to  admire, 
Not  the  steep,  rugged,  midnight  side  of  nature, 
But  her  soft,  sunny,  southward  -  sloping  vale. 

Not  gradual  descends  Polvego's  torrent 
To  mingle  with  the  Chies,  but  by  successive 
Basins  and  falls;  transparent,  emerald -green, 
Tremulous  and  rippling,  in  the  rocky  basin, 
White  and  sonorous  in  the  broken  fall ; 
In  the  intervals,  on -floundering  laborious 
Among  th'  obstructing  rocks,'  half  seen,  half  hid. 
Out  through  a  cleft  upon  our  left,  so  narrow 
You  'd  say  it  had  been  sprung  by  Moses'  wand, 
Orina  valley  into  the  Polvego 
Piddles  its  contribution.     We  peep  in, 
Curious  to  see  the  habitat  tramontane 
Of  rare  Saxifraga  arachnoides, 
And  of  a  race  more  from  the  world  secluded. 
Than  ever  China  or  the  Garamantes, 

But  squeeze  not  through,  warned  by  the  Stygian  gloom, 
And  drizzling  rain,  and  distance  of  night -quarters. 
So  from  the  Val  d'  Orina  downward  still, 
And  downward  still,  descending  the  Polvego, 
And  left  behind  the  saw -mills  and  the  long, 
Long  rows  of  boards  stacked  parallelogrammic, 
Both  sides  the  road,  we  see  at  last  before  us, 
And  far  below,  Val  Buona  Giudicaria 
North  and  south  trending,  and  our  road  zigzagging 
Deep  down  to  cross  the  thre6- arched  bridge  to  Storo 
—  Behind  the  mountain's  hip  upon  our  right    — 
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And  the  Polvego  joyous  underneath 
Posting  to  meet  his  brother  from  the  north, 
The  Chies,  descending,  and  the  blended  pair 
Turning  the  left-hand  mountain's  rugged  flank 
In  search  of  Idro's  not  far  distant  basin 
And  a  while's  rest  before  they  join  the  march 
Of  the  great  water -carrying  caravan 
Across  Insubria  to  the  Adriatic. 

At  half  past  six  upon  the  bridge  of  Storo, 
Standing  and  looking  down,  we  bid  good-bye 
To  the  Polvego,  and  a  pleasant  journey, 
And  small  delay  in  Storo  made,  and  left 
To  Baudrand  to  decide  and  learned  Cluverius, 
Whether  to   Storo  rightly  due  the  honor 
To  have  once  been  the  Euganean  capital,  Stonos, 
—   "Caput  eorum  Stonos,"  says  old  Pliny  - 
And  not  to  Stenico  higher  up  the  valley, 
Quicken  our  steps  across  the  maize  -  clad  bottom, 
Between  rich  rows  of  mulberries  and  vines, 
And  over  the  Chies  bridge,  and,  turning  sharp 
North-east,  ascend  fair  Giudicaria  valley, 
Between  the  mountain  -  slope  upon  our  left 
And  the  right  bank  of  the  descending  river, 
Our  road  in  double  shadow  -  -   of  the  mountain 
That  from  the  valley  quite  shuts  out  the  sunset, 
And  of  the  hedge -row  walnut  colonnade. 
Night  -  quarters  at  Condino  reached  at  eight, 
We  sup  in  the  Albergo  della  Torre. 
Good,   civil,  simple  people  in  this  inn, 
Who  Ve  yet  to  acquire  the  honest  English  landlord's 
Dexterity  in  fleecing,  without  grazing 
(Forbid  it,  heaven,  and  justice,  and  the  sessions!) 
Or  even  so  much  as  rumpling,  the  quick  skin. 
On  vermicelli  soup  we  sup,  and  wine, 
And  hard,  white,   solid  bina  gramola, 
And,  with  our  short  day's  journey  tired,  to  bed 
At  ten  o'c!6ck  go,  and  sleep  sound  till  seven. 
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AT  ten  we  're  on  the  road  and,  left  behind 
Condino  and  the  Alia  Torre  inn 
(The  tower  's  still  standing,  and  the  stately  house, 
With  outside  frescoes  not  yet  quite  defaced, 
Was  once  the  Municipio),  press  light-hearted 
And  light -of -foot  up  Giudicaria  valley, 
One  hour  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Chies, 
Watching  the  peasants  from  the  mulberry  trees 
Shaking  the  ripe,  white  berries  into  sheets 
Held  underneath,  or  spread  upon  the  ground 
-  Innocent  berries,  strangers  to  the  trysting 
At  Ninus'  tomb,  and  with  red  blood  unstained  — 
Then  to  the  16ft  bank  cross,  and,  half  an  hour 
Against  the  stream  ascending,  pass  beneath 
Cologna  village  and  Cologna  church 
And  garden  terraces  with  hollyhocks, 
Dahlias  and  poppies,  gay,  and  Di  Lodrone's 
Castel  Romano  airy  on  the  slope. 
Ascending  still  sweet  Giudicaria  valley 
Along  the  walnut  -  shaded  left-hand  bank 
Of  the  descending  Chies,  and  crossing  back 
Over  the  wooden  bridge,  we  reach  PieVe 
Di  Buono  and  the  Dona's  embouchure 
Into  the  Chies  descending  from  Val  Fum 
And  Mont  Levade's  glaciers,  and  unanxious 
Home  to  its  icy  birth  to  trace  the  Chies, 
Continue  on  direct  up  Giudicaria 
Along  the  Dona's  sunny  right-hand  bank, 
And  in  Lardaro  lunch,  at  half  past  two, 
On  eggs  and  coffee  in  so  dingy,  dark, 
Cyclopean  kitchen  that  we  feel,  not  see, 
Our  shdrt  way  from  the  doorcase  to  the  hearth. 

Of  solid  masonry  the  Italian  hearth, 
A  foot  high  from  the  ground  and  six  foot  square, 
In  better  houses  eight  foot;  sacred  altar 
Of  the  Penates  and  eternal  Vesta, 
Where  in  the  midst  burns  bright  and  gloom  -  dispelling 
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The  heat -and -light -dispensing  spark  Promethean, 

Or  in  the  heaped  gray  ashes  slumbers  hid, 

As  when  we  entered,  and  our  way  exploring 

Cautious  with  foot  and  hand,  the  hearth  ascended, 

And,  in  the  very  penetralia    Vestae, 

Seated  ourselves  upon  the  wooden  bench, 

Behind  the  andirons  and  slumbering  embers. 

But  hospitable  Baucis  comes  anon 

In  shape  of  the  Padrona,  and  the  embers 

Blows  with  her  sallow,  puffed  cheeks  to  a  flame, 

And  heaps -on  wood,  and  bids  us  kindly  welcome, 

And  sets  the  copper  cocoma,  filled  with  water, 

Beside,  not  in,  the  blaze ;  then  on  a  stool 

Seated,  before  the  altar,  with  her  right  hand 

Grinds,  in  a  mill-  fast  held  between  her  knees, 

The  odorous  Java  berry,  with  her  left 

For  quarantani  gropes  in  left-hand  pocket 

And  reaches  to  a  swarthy,  black  eyed,  black  haired, 

Bare  footed  imp  of  four  years  old,  to  fetch 

Four  fresh  eggs  from  the  pizzicagnolo's, 

And  run,  and  not  keep  the  Signori  waiting. 

Meantime  the  water  boils,  the  powder  's  stirred  -  in 

And  on  the  embers  some  five  minutes  simmered, 

Then  on  the  bench  the  cocoma  beside  us 

With  its  contents  set,  and  two  tall  glass  tumblers, 

And  lumps  of  broken  sugar  in  a  saucer. 

To  the  thick,  black,  enlivening  beverage, 

Out  of  the  collied  pot,  we  help  ourselves, 

While  in  a  broad,  flat  skillet  seething  lie 

The  four  fresh  eggs  half  covered  with  the  water. 

'Twere  worth  a  Dubliner's  while,  or  Londoner's, 

To  travel  the  whole  way  to  South  Tirol 

To  see  and  feel  and  taste,  with  his  own  proper 

Eyes,  hands  and  tongue,  what  he  has  all  his  life 

As  regularly  paid  for,  as  Christ's  grace, 

And  from  the  chapman  quite  as  seldom  had, 

A  fr^sh  egg,  alabaster  white  and  spotless; 

But  he  must  eat  his  egg,  as  we  eat  ours, 

Without  the  help  of  egg-cup,  in  his  fingers 
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Holding  it  canny,  wrapt  in  snow  -  white  napkin ; 

Nor  for  gold -lackered  eggspoons  let  him  hope 

In  the  Tir61 ;  appurtenances  those 

To  make  the  musty  London  egg  go  down, 

As  pews  and  velvet  cushions  and  gilt  prayerbooks, 

And  litanies  and  sacraments  and  credos, 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  venal  Christ. 

Into  the  golden  sunlight,  glad  returned, 
And  scarce  sufficiently  -  -  such  heart  is  Man's  — 
Thankful,  the  need  now  past,  for  needful  help, 
Civility  and  unextortionate, 
Un-English  reckoning,  we  pursue  our  way 
-  After  a  vain  attempt  with  dazzled  eyes 
To  read  the  time  upon  the  campanile 
Marked  by  Apollo's  finger  -  -  upward  still 
Along  the  Dona's  right  bank,  under  walnuts, 
Through  fields  of  flowering  vetches,  peas  and  beans, 
Till  right  before  us  on  its  grassy  hill, 
With  its  white  church  and  white  canonica, 
Rises  Roncone  in  the  valley's  midst, 
The  Dona  on  the  left  down  from  the  heights 
Of  Attola  descending,  on  the  right 
Roncone's  glassy  lake,  with  tall  reeds  garnished. 
Between  the  town  above  and  lake  below, 
We  coast  the  hill  midway,  and  crossing  over, 
And  falling  in,   upon  the  other  side, 
With  the  Arno  descending  from  Mont  Pizza 
And  travelling  with  us,  recognise  Roncone 
As  Giudicaria  valley's  watershed, 
Above  the  sea  two  thousand  feet  and  more, 
And,  good  friends  quickly  with  our  new  acquaintance, 
Trip  glad  and  light -foot  down  the  valley  with  him 
Between  the  larch-clad  steeps,  through  maize-~and  c6rn-fields 
With  mulberries  studded,  and  hedge -rowed  with  elms, 
And  reach  at  six  Tione,  and  the  Sarca 
From  Val  Rendena  rushing  down  to  me4t  us, 
And  at  the  Post  sup  badly  and  lodge  worse, 
The  best  inn  being  full,  but  meet  old  friends 
Who  had  been  kind'  to  us,  two  years  before, 
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In  Primiero  —  the  Contessa  Firmian, 

Lady  of  Deutschmetz  castle  on  the  Adige, 

And  her  two  sons  —  and  spend  with  them  in  chat 

The  evening  hours.     So  not  unpleasantly 

Ended  our  day,  July  the  twenty  -  ninth, 

And,  as  we  laid  our  heads  upon  the  pillow, 

We  blessed,  in  duty  hound,  Saint  Beatrice 

And  her  two  sainted  brothers  -  -  Saint  Simplicius 

And  Saint  Faustinus  —  and  the  sainted  kings, 

Olave  of  Norway  and  his  Swedish  namesake, 

And,  most  of  all,  Saint  Martha,  her  who  chained 

The  great,  wide-mouthed,  sharp-toothed,  long- tailed,  broad-winged 

Dragon  Tarasque,  and  saved  the  affrighted  town 

Called  therefore  Tarascon,  where  this  same  night 

Just  seven  and  twenty  years  ago  I  slept, 

Beaucaire  (for  it  was  fair  -  day  there)  being  full, 

And  blessed  the  same  Saint  Martha  for  my  bed. 


NEXT  day  at  ten  we  're  on  our  way  down  Sarca, 
Sorry  to  leave  our  friends,  but  glad  to  leave 

-  So  mixed  are  always  human  glad  and  sorry  — 
Our  bad  accomodation  in  Tione. 
Saone  passed,  and  neared,  at  one  o'clock, 
The  gorge  where  Giudicaria's  limestone  flanks       x 
Approach  so  close  that  passage  none  is  left 
But  for  the  hampered,  much  complaining  Sarca, 
And  through  the  solid  rock  the  roadway  's  bored, 
We  stand  a  while  before  the  grim,  black  portal, 
—  As  suicides,  ere  they  plunge  —  and  cast  a  look, 
One  lingering  look,  back  on  the  cheerful  day, 
Then,  forward!    Hadst  thou  seen  us  disappearing, 
Thou  'dst  taken  us  for  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl. 
Horror  within,  and  darkness  and  foul  air, 
And  rain  fast -pouring  down  on  our  umbrellas 
(For  overhead  into  the  Sarca  roll  . 

Along  their  rocky  beds  the  mountain  torrents) 
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And,  with  the  darkness  struggling,  a  faint  light 

Uncertain  as  the  clouded  moon's  to  those 

Who  at  deep  midnight  through  a  forest  travel. 

Emerged,  our  dazzled  eyes  discern  above  us, 

High,  high  upon  its  rock  impregnable, 

Over  our  heads  direct,  old  Stenico, 

Once  a  strong  -  castled  fortress,  now  no  more 

Than  one  of  Giudicaria's  seven  PieVes. 

The  Sarca  crossed  and  down  its  right-hand  bank 

Some  twenty  minutes  followed,  and  the  arches 

Of  Ponte  delle  Arche  come  in  view, 

—  Where  three  weeks  previously  we  first  met  Sarca 

And  crossed  to  Campo  from  Banale  Villa  — 

We  take  the  right-hand  path  into  the  wood, 

And  slow  ascending  tortuous,  and  the  church 

Of  Villa  Blegio  passing  on  our  right, 

At  half  past  two  reach  Santa  Croce  inn, 

There  rest,  drink  coffee,  wash,  brush  off  the  dust, 

And  turn  the  best  side  out  —  for  how  to  pass 

And  not  our  compliments  respectful  pay 

To  Arco's  Countess  in  her  Blegio  Villa 

Villeggiaturing,  the  hot  summer  months, 

Glad  to  exchange  the  atmosphere  Zaharic 

And  fly -teased  days  and  gnat -teased  nights  of  Arco, 

For  quiet  and  the  shade  and  sound,  sweet  sleep 

In  Giudicaria's  caller  mountain  air? 

Fie  on  your  English  cottages  and  ground -floors 

Upon  the  level  of  the  stye  and  stable, 

And  reeking  musty  of  the  raw,  damp  earth ! 

Give  me1  the  Italian  villa,  tenants  sole 

Of  its  ground  -  flo<5r  the  wine  -  butt  and  the  carriage, 

And  staircase  leading  to  the  central  hall 

On  the  first  floor,  hung  round  with  family  portraits 

And  opening  on  a  balcony  at  each  end, 

On  either  side  the  bedchambers  and  parlours 

Abutting  with  wide  doors  upon  the  hall. 

At  a  work -table  in  the  balcony  seated, 

The  Countess,  with  her  cousin  -  countess  Fugger, 

Sees  us  approaching,  and  with  gracious  welcome, 
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Rather  than  kindly,  comes  down  stairs  to  me6t  us, 
And  leads  us  up,  the  daughter  in  her  hand, 
Her  back,  according  to  the  mode  Italian, 
Turned  to  the  father  following  respectful. 
Passing  between  the  bowing  Arciprete 
And  Parroco  —  who  at  the  central  hall's 
Wide-open  window,  just  before  we  came, 
The  ladies'  and  their  6wn  time  had  been  whiling 
With  such  observances  as  ladies  love, 
And  better  than  Rome's  priests  few  understand   - 
We  enter  a  side  parlour,  where  the  Countess, 
Taking  her  seat  upon  her  throne,  the  sofa, 

-  My  daughter  on  her  right,  the  place  of  honor  - 
Motions  the  gentlemen  to  chairs  in  order 
Placed  at  the  offside  of  the  sofa -table, 
And  leads  the  conversation  with  inquiries, 
Part  complimentary,  part  merely  curious, 
About  our  travels,  what  we  have  seen  and  suffered, 
Our  likings  and  dislikings  and  intentions, 
How  long  our  stay  and  whither  next  our  steps, 
And,  the  old  wonder,  why  we  don't  use  railways, 
And  if  O'Connell  was  so  great  a  man, 
And  wasn't  Lord  Byron  the  best  English  poet  — 
"Saving  of  course  his  gross  licentiousness, 
And  atheism,  and  ignorance  of  grammar, 
And  plagiarisms,  and  mean,  low,  vulgar  thoughts, 
And  so  perplexed  and  intricate  construction, 
That  not  the  reader  only  but  himself, 
The  poet,  goes  astray  in  his  own  maze," 
Says  a  bare -footed,  burly  Cappuccino, 
With  fiery  eyes  Italian,  long  black  beard, 
And  coarse,  brown,  woollen,  wide -sleeved  wrapper  loose 
To  his  bare  hands  and  ankles  bare  down  -  reaching 
From  his  bare,  brawny  neck,  and  round  his  waist 
Girt  with  white  cotton  rope  at  both  ends  tasselled, 
Who  had  slipped  in,  unnoticed,  and  his  seat 
Taken,  unbidden  and  as  if  at  home, 
Between  the  seculars:  -  -   "Padre  Dandolo 
Has  now,  as  always,  much  right,"  said  the  Countess, 
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"And  I,  for  one,  have  often  wondered  bow 

A  man  so  dissipated,  so  immoral, 

So  irreligious,  s6  proud,  vain  and  selfish, 

So  little  of  a  scholar,  so  embarrassed 

To  express  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  thoughts  themselves 

So  mean,  confused,  extravagant,  and  false, 

Came  ever  to  be  counted  a  great  poet, 

Especially  in  reverend  Chaucer's  land 

And  awful  Milton's  and  delicious  Shakespeare's" 

"A  land,"  said  I,   "which  nothing  knows  at  all 

Of  reverend  Chaucer  or  of  awful  Milton, 

And  only  so  much  of  delicious  Shakespeare 

As  it  picks  up,  a -nights,  out  of  the  mouths 

Of  the  half -clown,  half -harlequin  Jack  -  puddings, 

Men  love  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  actors." 

"I  won't  have  Padre  Dandolo  or  you 

To  draw  my  picture,'7  said  the  Countess  smiling, 

"But  aren't  you  thirsty?  the  sun  's  hot  today 

Even  here  in  Giudicaria.      Be  so  good, 

Please,  Signor  Parroco,  to  order  in 

A  glass  of  currant  conserve  for  our  guests 

And  for  yourself,  il  signor  Arciprete 

And  Padre  Dandolo ;  myself  and  cousin 

Have  much  too  lately  dined  to  drink  a  conserve." 

The  Parroco  obeys,  and  we  drink  each 

A  glass  of  currant  conserve  served  on  silver 

By  Villa  Blegio's ,  and  the  Countess's 

Sole  male  domestic,  handsome,  tall  Giovanni 

With  his  black,  lustrous,  melancholy  eyes, 

And  glossy  brown  beard  and  nose  aquiline, 

And  air  respectful ;  farthest  pole  antarctic 

From  your  pert,  snub-nosed,  smooth -chinned,  glazy -cheeked, 

White -powdered,  white  - cravatted  English  footman, 

Who  in  plush  breeches,  pumps,  and  white  silk  stockings, 

Trips  up  the  stairs,  impertinent,  before  you, 

Calls  out  your  name,  and  down  stairs  trips  again 

Doubly  impertinent,  to  show  up  another. 

Leave-taking  follows,  and  the  Countess  leads 

The  daughter  in  her  hand  -  -  the  father  following  — 
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Into  the  hall  and  down  the  marble  staircase 

And  past  the  carriage,  through  the  porte-cochere 

And  'cross  the  garden  plat  to  the  outer  gate, 

And  some  short  twenty  yards  along  the  road, 

Then  stops,  and  shakes  the  daughter's  hand,  and  kisses, 

And  curtsies  to  my  bow  and  bids  farewell, 

And  God  preserve  us,  and  a  pleasant  journey, 

And  turns  and  disappears  in  at  the  gate. 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  I,   "and  now  we  're  free  again," 

And  from  the  ground  jumped  thrice  into  the  air, 

And,  had  I  been  as  young  as  once  I  was, 

Had  thre6  times  tumbled  over  head  and  heels, 

Glad  as  a  colt  let  loose  into  a  paddock 

Out  of  the  stable's  twilight  and  the  halter. 

Our  road  leads  back  past  Santa  Croce  inn 

And  Santa  Croce  church  parochial, 

And  the  new  cross  gigantic  of  red  marble, 

In  process  of  erection  at  the  cost 

Of  some  far  -  seeing,  clever  speculator, 

Who  for  his  golden  ingots  in  exchange 

Is  fain  to  take  the  Church's  bills  of  promise, 

Payable  in  the  blue  sky  when  he  's  dead 

And  flames  have  swallowed -up  the  total  world. 

Already  it  was  evening,  and  the  shadow 
Of  the  wide  mountain  -  basin's  western  flank 
Ascended  gradual  up  the  eastern  slopes, 
And  Campo  and  Dasindo  lay  in  night 
While  high  Comano  glittered  rosy  red; 
We  leave  the  Rango  road,  and,  to  the  left 
Sloping  across  the  fields,  descend  along 
A  narrow,  rugged,  sunken,  hedge -rowed  path 
Garnished  on  either  side  by  Artemisia 
And  Chelidonium,  kind  Lucina's  handmaids, 
To  the  Rovina  bridge  at  the  Fucine  — 
Well  named  the  torrent  whose  last  flood  away 
Carried  three  bridges!    Scarce  secure  we  pass, 
Upon  the  fll  -  laid,  temporary  planks. 
Taking  a  tributary  stream  for  guide, 
We  ascend  with  quickened  step  the  opposite  bank, 
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And  press  impatient  forward,  for  the  night 

Gains  fast  upon  us,  and  Balino  's  distant. 

Among  rough  stones  and  bushes,  without  path, 

Higher  and  higher  still,  the  stream  conducts  us, 

We  doubt  not,  towards  Balino,  for  we  know 

How  high  the  gorge  lies  southward,  and  the  stream 

Straight  from  the  south  descends;  so,  quicker!  quicker! 

The  light  's  fast  fading,  it  's  no  time  to  loiter. 

But  as  we  push  on  lonely  and  belated, 

A  voice  from  the  ravine's  offside  comes  to"  us, 

Thrilling.     We  stop  and  listen ;  all  is  silent. 

Again  we  go  on,  and  again  the  voice 

Comes  thrilling  as  before.     We  stop  again, 

And  all  again  is  silent:  —  "Some  one  warns  us 

Not  to  proceed,"  said  I,   "but  living  thing, 

Except  those  goats  on  the  ravine's  offside, 

I  see1  none."     "There  's  a  girl  beside  the  goats," 

Said  Katharine;    "see!  she  's  motioning  with  the  hand; 

And,  there!  she  has  left  the  goats  and  down  the  bank 

Comes  running.     Let  us  stop,  she  's  coming  t<5  us." 

Wondering  we  stop,  and  scarce  half  pleased  to  lose 

Even  s6  much  light.     The  girl  —  the  water  crossed, 

And  climbed  our  side  of  the  ravine   —  comes  to  us 

Breathless,  and  says:  —  "There  's  n6  path  through  the  wood; 

Ye  will  be  Irfst;  it  's  almost  night  already. 

Turn  back;  where  are  ye  bound  for?"    "For  Balino." 

"Ye  have  missed  the  way;  ye  are  going  to  the  gaggio; 

Ye  must  turn  back,  and  go  round  by  Fiave." 

We  turned,  and  she  went  with  us,  and  the  way 

Showed  us,  beneficent  and  single  -  hearted, 

And  only  on  the  sure  road  near  Fiave 

Left  us  to  find  our  further  way  alone, 

And,  for  her  sake,  somewhat  less  hardly  think, 

In  future,  of  her  species.     Not  till  ten 

We  reach  Balino,  where  the  wretched  inn  's 

Already  full  —  a  case  beyond  all  cure 

In  Germany;  but  never,  in  no  case, 

Does  host  Italian  turn  tired  traveller  out 

To  combat  with  the  elements  and  night; 
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We  get  the  host  and  hostess's  own  mattress, 

Which  fills  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end 

The  stone -floored,  stone  -  walled,  and  stone -vaulted  closet; 

A  terra- cotta  ewer -lamp  on  a  nail 

Hung  in  a  corner,  lights  the  whole,  vast  bed, 

Three  fo6t  high  from  the  ground  raised  upon  planks 

Stretched  longitudinal  between  two  forms ; 

Clean  sheets,  a  woollen  coverlet,  white  quilt, 

And  our  day -clothes  on  top,  and  aren't  we  snug? 


NEXT  morning  early  not  Sol's  arrows  wake  us 

(Balino  safe  between  her  mountain  walls 

Defies  alike  the  rising  God  and  setting) 

But  the  soft  kiss  of  the  Italian  sky's 

Delicious  effluence,  and  Aurora's  breath, 

In,  through  the  Gothic  loopholes,  odorous  streaming. 

We  dress  in  bed,  and  from  the  bed  and  chamber 

With  one  step  issuing,  and  the  steep  stone  stair 

Descending,  in  the  dingy,  vaulted  sola, 

Seated  on  forms  between  stone  pillars,  breakfast 

At  a  long,  <5nce  white,  now  with  age  black,  table 

Wine  -  slobbered  and  with  names  and  dates  carved  over, 

And  spread  at  one  end  with  a  clean,  white  napkin. 

Leavened  our  bread,  our  hard-boiled  eggs  are  fresh; 

Out  of  pint  bowls  of  cracked  white  delph  we  sip 

With  pewter  table-spoons  our  uncleared  coffee 

Plenteous  and  steaming  hot,  the  genuine  berry, 

Not  yet  supplanted  here  by  breakfast -powder, 

And  acts  of  parliament,  and  chicory, 

And  the  dishonest  gains  of  inns  genteel. 

Reader!    I  well  know  that  thou  travellest  with  me 
Not  for  my  sake  or  company,  but  to  enjoy 
The  pleasure  of  the  road  and  this  strange  travel, 
So,  as  we  have  tr6d,  scarce  quite  three  weeks  ago, 
The  path  together,  I  '11  not  take  thee  n»\v 
Along  with  me  to  picturesque,  gray  Tenno, 
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But  go  alone  and  there  at  dinner  meet  thee 

At  two  P.  M.  at  Giulietta  Prati's 

That  dnce  was,  but  no  m6re  is  -  -  Ah !  thou  knowest, 

She  lies  with  her  forefathers  in  Frapporta. 

"Here  on  this  marble  staircase,"  thus  we  said 

To  the  new  Giulietta  as  she  m6t  us, 

And.  pressed  our  hands  and  kindly  bade  us  enter, 

"Two  years  ago  we  waved  a  last  adieu 

To  her  whose  name  and  place  so  well  thou  fillest; 

Already  pale  the  lips,  and  weak  the  voice, 

And  short  the  breath,  with  which  she  said:  —  'Farewell! 

And,  when  ye  come  again,  ye  '11  think  perhaps'  - 

Aye !  there  's  the  sofa  where  we  sat  together 

So  often,  opposite  that  Charlotte  Corday 

With  gory  hands  exulting  in  her  deed ; 

I  see  her  flashing  eyes  and  hear  her  say:  — - 

'Noblest  of  women,  Corday !  even  than  Brutus 

Nobler,  than  Aristides  juster  still, 

Embodiment  of  virtue,  law  and  praise, 

Virtue  and  law  and  praise  to  thine  own  self, 

Even  on  the  scaffold  and  thy  precious  blood 

Spilling  to  glut  the  laws  thou  diedst  to  save.'" 

Simply  we  fared  that  day  with  Giulietta 
Armani  and  her  spouse  -  -  young  housekeepers, 
Nor  much  by  our  old  friend's  inheritance, 
Beyond  the  house  and  furniture,  enriched. 
We  recognise  the  silver  spoons  and  ladles, 
And  napkins  with  her  own  hand  marked  G.  P. ; 
And  beccafichi  were  her  favorite  dish, 
And  this  old   Vino  Santo  's  her  last  vintage. 
At  four  to  Tenno  castle,  and  Brunati, 
Trent  Seminario's  hospitable  rector, 
The  courteous,  worthy,  grave  Canonico. 
We  talk  with  him  of  old  times,  sip  rosolio 
And  thick  black  coffee,  saunter  in  the  garden 
High  in  the  air  above  the  Riva  valley, 
Admire  the  pergola,  the  lemon  -  trees 
With  fresh  white  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  together, 
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And  the  cool  salon  where  no  sun  shines  ever; 

Admire  the  view,  the  castle,  and  the  man, 

And  wonder  why  vile  creeds  so  often  build 

The  wall  of  separation  between  brothers ; 

Forgetful,  that  to  separate  's  the  end 

And  scope  of  creeds;  to  form  into  a  knot, 

A  privileged,  powerful,  self  -  existent  faction, 

A  legion  with  its  corporals  and  captains, 

Banners  and  cannon,  victory  and  plunder, 

And  down  with  thee  and  me,  and  up  with  Cesar, 

Allah,  Diana,  Jove  or  Juggernaut, 

Or  any  name  to  shout,  and  rally  round. 

All  this  and  more  in  Tenno  I  forget, 

Being  no  churchman,  and  to  Don  Brunati 

Open  my  wh61e  heart  on  the  very  day 

Ignatius  of  Loydla  —  strangest  man 

And  most  conceited  whom  the  world  e'er  saw, 

And  least  forgetful  of  the  use  of  creeds 

And  that  the  safest,  surest,  shortest  eke 

For   AD    MAJOREM    GLORIAM    's    not   ECCLESI^E, 

But  DEI  -  -  died  three  hundred  years  ago, 
And  of  an  incubus  relieved  the  world 
—  Say  rather  hdd  relieved,  had  he  but  died, 
Like  Philip's  son,  intestate,  and  his  rapine 
To  gavel  left  among  the  rightful  owners, 
Not  in  perpetual  mortmain  to  his  heirs. 


SUPPER  and  bed  that  night  at  our  kind  host's, 
And  early  the  next  morning,  August  first, 
A  sweet  cake  and  a  single  cup  of  coffee 

-   Genuine  Italian  break  fast  —  and  we  bid 
A  long  farewell  to  picturesque,  gray  Tenno, 
Armanis  and  Brunatis,  and  our  steps 
Turn  sad  and  thoughtful  back  toward  Giudicaria, 
Nor  in  Balino  stop  not,  as  we  pass, 
To  rest  a  while,  and  shelter  from  the  sun's 
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Meridian  rays,  and  our  un- Irish  breakfast 

Repair  with  bread  and  wine  and  sliced  salame, 

Not  prying  whether  of  foal's  flesh  or  swine's, 

Or  youngest,  tenderest  pup's  in  all  Verona. 

Near  Stimiago,  in  the  living  brook, 

Under  a  walnut,  we  wash  off  the  dust, 

Where  I  had  rested  and  washed  off  the  dust, 

Nine  years  ago  upon  my  walk  to  Campo 

From  Riva  and  my  Katharine  and  Ann  Jane 

To  visit  on  his  sj'ck  bed  friendly  Lutti. 

My  Katharine  's  with  me  now,  and  here  's  the  brook, 

And  fresh  and  green  and  flourishing  as  then 

The  walnut  overhangs  the  stream  that  washes 

From  the  changed  man  the  unchanged  sweat  and  dust  — • 

From  the  changed  man  who  has,  in  the  meantime,  buried 

In  the  cold  earth  his  loved  one  and  his  love, 

Friendship  and  friend,  and  trust  in  love  and  friendship, 

And  learned  too  late,  and  all  in  vain,  sweet  Katharine, 

That  love  and  friendship  are  but  names  for  pain, 

Sunshine,  at  best,  within  a  charnel  vault, 

Music  at  night  upon  the  savage  sea's 

Unpitying,  inexorable  bosom. 

Dasindo  greets  us  next,  the  poet's  birthplace  — 
In  Italy  the  jingle  makes  the  poet; 
Bear  witness,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Maffei, 
Famed  Prati  of  Dasindo,  bear  me  witness, 
Whose  every  leaf  and  every  line  so  oft 
In  vain  I  Ve  rummaged  for  some  one  expression 
Not  second  -  hand  of  Virgil  or  of  Ovid 
Or  sweet  Propertius,  or  Sermione's  bard. 
Ah  Italy!    ah  Italy!    thou  'st  seen 
No  poet's  face,  no  voice  hast  heard  of  poet, 
Since  into  banishment  thou  drov'st  thy  Dante, 
And  scarce  even  in  Ravenna's  swamps  allow'dst 
His  laurels  refuge,  and  himself  a  grave  — 
Next,  Vigo;  and  a  visit  to  Elmira 
The  Baroness  Fiorio  and  her  three 
Dear  girls,  Sofia,  Chitty  and  Luisa, 
Villeggiaturing  here  the  Sirian  ardors, 
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And  striving  to  look  gay,  and  to  forget, 

Ah,  could  they  but  forget !  their  lost  Rosanna. 

They  have  been  reading  Juliet,  and  have  seen, 

Or  think  they  have  seen,  her  sepulchre  in  Verona, 

And  have  in  vain  the  dictionary  searched 

For  Lammas  eve:   "Come  Lammas  eve  at  night 

Shall  she  be  fourteen,  marry,  that  she  shall." 

"Last  night  was  Lammas  eve  at  night,"  said  I, 

"Two  hundred  years  and  seventy  six  complete, 

Since  Jiile  quarrelled  with  the  wormwood  dug, 

And  went  alone  for  the  first  time,  and  fell, 

And  broke  her  brow,  and  cried  till  nurse's  husband 

-  God  rest  his  soul,  he  was  a  merry  man !  — 
Took  up  the  child  and  kissed  and  bid  it  stint, 
And  asked  it,  wouldn't  it,  when  it  had  more  wit, 
Fall  th'  other  way,  and,  by  my  holidam, 

The  pretty  fool  it  stinted  and  said,  Aye." 

We  leave  them  the  book  conning;  in  one  hand 

The,  dictionary;  holding  with  the  other 

Th'  immortal  leaf  upon  the  table  open ; 

And  I  to  Katharine,   "Me  peritus  Iber 

Discet,"  trill  smiling,    "Rhodanique  potor," 

And,  through  the  vista  of  a  thousand  years, 

See  visions,  not  of  Vigo,  rise  before  me. 

Then,   not  through   Campo's  street,  nor  past  the  front 

Of  Lutti's  house,  but  by  a  roundabout, 

We  gain  and  cross  the  bridge  of  the  Rovina, 

And  taking  up  the  Sarca,  where  we  had  left  it 

Already  twice,  near  Ponte  delle  Arche, 

Follow  its  right  bank,  in  the  solemn  evening, 

Down  to  Comana's  baths  and  inn  genteel, 

To  sup  and  sleep,  and  spend  one  other  day 

Ere  we  take  final  leave  of  Giudicaria 

-  Peerless  even  in  Tirol,   and  round  our  hearts 
With  more  than  one  unbroken  cord  wound  still   — 
And  with  the  rushing  river  issue  forth 
Eastward,  inconstant,  seeking  out  new  lands, 
Friendships  and  skies,  and,  ah !  new  disappointments. 


Comano's  baths  are  picturesquely  placed, 
Just  where  a  painter,  had  a  painter  been 
This  great  world's  architect,  had  surely  placed  them ; 
Not  in  a  hole,  like  Pfaffers'  baths  Tartarean, 
Six  hundred  feet  below  the  living  world; 
Nor  on  the  summit  inaccessible 
Of  a  frozen  mountain,  like  the  baths  of  Brenner  • 
Nor,  with  a  pitiful  economy, 
Like  Baja's  baths,  within  the  smoke  and  stench, 
And  on  the  very  brink,  of  a  volcano ; 
Nor  on  a  bare,  high  wold,  like  Harrowgate, 
Exposed  to  every  wind  upon  the  compass ; 
Nor  on  a  dull,  lack-lustre  flat,  like  Cheltenham's 
Blest  paradise  of  footmen,  flys,  and  donkeys ; 
Nor  squeezed,  like  Carlsbad,  into  a  ravine 
With  scarce  enough  room  for  the  spring  to  bubble; 
But  in  a  pleasant,  rocky,  woody  glen, 
A  Tempe  on  the  banks  of  a  Pen6us; 
From  the  fierce  southern  glare  by  Mont  Casale's 
Umbriferous  heights  screened,  from  the  scowling  north 
By  overhanging  Villa  -  di  -  Banale's 
And  Premione's  mulberries  and  vineyards, 
Yellow  maize  slopes,  and  hedge  -  row  elms  and  poplars, 
And  dark  pine  woods  above,   and  mountain  ridges 
Amphitheatral,  towering  to  the  sky. 
Under  our  very  windows  rolls  the  Sarca 
Gay  with  its  wooden  bridge  and  frequent  passers, 
—   Coming  and  going  guests,  or  merely  loiteaers 
Who  from  the  balustrade  look  down  upon 
The  crowding  waters,  or  expect  impatient 
The  omnibus  from  Trent  with  friends  and  parcels; 
Or,  hark!  is  that  the  Brescia  courier's  horn 
Ee- echoing  down  from  Ponte  delle  Arche, 
With  news  from  Milan  and  the  Apennines 
And  the  Seven  Hills  and  far  Parthenope, 
A  mingled  budget  —  joys  and  pains  and  hopes,    v 
Fears,  tears,  and  smiles,  and  all  humanity? 
This  side  the  river,  guarding  on  each  hand 
The  entrance  to  the  bridge,  stand  sentinel, 
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Two  ddrk- leafed  M6ri  papyrfferi  huge; 

Before  the  door  a  gree"n  plat;  on  each  side, 

Tables  and  seats  and  groups  of  young  and  old, 

And  roses  on  the  walls,  and  flowering  jasmine ; 

Beyond,  as  far  as  Ponte  delle  Arche, 

Along  the  Sarca's  edge  a  grateful  shade 

Of  pine  and  poplar,  carpeted  heneath 

With  Uva  ursi  and  Idaean  vine, 

And  bilberry's  pallid  blossom,  red  and  green, 

And  bright  Andromeda,  un -Ethiopian, 

Not  we'll  named  after  Perseus'  swarthy  bride  - 

With  interspaces  here  and  there  of  sand, 

Open  and  sunny,  where  Eryngium  bristles, 

And  gree"n  broom  shoots  its  long,  divergent  rays, 

And  purple  Allium  in  the  bare  rock's  chink 

Rears  bold  and  free  its  graceful,  tapering  stalk, 

And  melancholy  willows  overhang, 

And  pore  upon,  the  ever  fleeting  current, 

Vainly  as  Man  upon  his  fleeting  days: 

Away  it  rolls  —  they  roll  —  who  shall  recall  them  ? 


AT  seven  next  morning,  ere  gay  Sol  had  yet 

Thrown  one  kind  glance  on  Bagni  di  Comano, 

Though  rosy  red,  two  whole  hours,  with  his  kisses 

Each  pine -«|iad  ridge  around  and  snowy  peak, 

We  leave  our  bed  of  sloth,  as  thou  commandest, 

Amiable  singer  of  the  year's  four  sides, 

To  enjoy  the  silent,  cool,  and  genial  hour, 

And  read  the  news  and  sip  our  cup  of  coffee, 

And  mark  Reaumur's  mercurial  coquette, 

From  twenty,  in  the  room,  coy  shrinking  down, 

Sub  dio  and  the  blue  sky,  to  sixteen. 

Then  forth  to  take  a  stroll  -  -  no,  not  a  stroll ; 

So  heavy  upon  our  hands  time  hangs  never, 

And  little  more  of  strolling  me  than  bees 

Or  swallows  know,  or  malle-postes  or  steam-engines 
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But  forth,  to  walk  up  to  old  Stenico 

And  from  the  castle  cast  one  last  look  round, 

And  bid  farewell,  farewell  to  Giudicaria. 

Crossing  once  more  the  Ponte  delle  Arche, 
And  following  up  the  Sarca's  steep  left  bank, 
And  higher  still  and  higher,  at  each  step, 
Ascending,  and  below  us  lower  still 
Leaving,  at  every  step,  the  bridge  and  river 
—  And  Bagni  di  Comano,  at  each  step, 
Farther  behind  —  behold  us,  at  deep  noon, 
Tired,  sweating,  hungry,  with  umbrellas  spread 
Against  the  sun  alike  arid  curious  eyes, 
Toiling  up  Stenico's  abrupt,  steep  street, 
And  looking  anxious  round  in  the  piazza 
For  hospitable  wine -bush,  coffee -can, 
Or  swinging  Cavaletto  or  Chiave, 
Or  Stella,  welcome  to  the  traveller 
And  longed-for  as  by  mariner  the  port. 
But  seldom  so  far  off  as  in  our  own 
Enlightened  latitudes  is  courteous  aid 
In  Italy  or  Tirol:  —   "Sior,  eccola"  — 
Says  a  tall,  black  eyed,  black  haired,  sallow  faced, 
Bare  headed  maid,  with  rake  upon  her  shoulder, 
And  long,  lank  blue  skirt  to  her  ankles  streeling, 
And  white  shift- sleeves  lace -trimmed,  and  sun -burnt  arms, 
And  silver  needle  through  her  gathered  hair, 
Behind,  thrust  spear -like,  'cross  her  bare,  brown  nape  - 
"La  Stella  d'  Oro;  li  si  tratta  benc." 
And  with  her  finger  indicates  a  low, 
Dilapidated,  dingy,  doorless  portal 
Upon  our  right  hand,  black  within  and  waste, 
But  not  so  black  but  we  at  last  discover 
And  mount  the  steep  stone  staircase,  tap,  and  enter, 
And  seat  us  in  the  desolate  Locanda, 
Not  soriy,  on  the  long  bare  bench  beside 
The  long  bare  table  which  upon  the  right 
The  room's  whole  length  fills,  matched  upon  the  left 
By  similar  long  bare  bench  and  long  bare  table. 
In  through  the  scurfs  intercostal  spaces, 
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And  inward  -  opening  window  -  sashes,  stream 

The  mitigated  light  and  air  delicious, 

Fanning  at  once  and  chequering  our  faces, 

The  tables  and  the  benches  and  the  floor 

And  white -washed  walls.     Ere  long  comes  gliding  forth, 

Out  of  her  cell  behind  upon  the  lobby, 

The  civil,  melancholy,  tall  Padrona; 

Not  longer  -  skirted  promenaded  ever 

In  Rome's  genteel  Cannae  a  stoled  Acca, 

Or  to  her  dear  son  showed  herself  near  Carthage 

For  one  brief  moment  the  Idalian  queen, 

When  the  smooth,  mincing  step,  confined  within 

The  hem's  dust -kissing  margin,  and  the  light 

Which  from  the  rosy  neck  shone,  and  the  hair's 

Ambrosial  effluence  said :  -  -  Behold  the  Goddess ! 

"Your  pleasure,  gentle  gentlefolk?"  she  said, 

Respectful  without  fawning;   "the  day  's  hot; 

A  glass  of  wine,  perhaps,  or  cup  of  coffee?  - 

Here  at  the  wdrld's  back  there  is  no  great  choice  — 

Or  shall  I  kill  and  roast  a  pair  of  chickens? 

Or  would  you  like  fresh  eggs  to  drink  or  eat? 

—  You  have  but  to  command  --or  bilberries 

Still  with  the  deV  wet,  gathered  but  this  morning?" 
"Let  the  poor  chickens  live  this  one  day  longer, 
Padr6na,  we  have  choice  enough  without  them. 
Give  us  the  fr£sh  eggs,  two  a -piece,  boiled  hard 

—  That  is,  to  eat,  not  drink  --  the  bilberries, 
Your  b6st  bread  and  best  wine,  and  neither  stingy, 
And  a  large  croft  of  ice-cold,  fresh  spring  water; 
We  hear  it  bubbling  there  in  the  piazza." 

And  so  we  had  a  plenteous,  bloodless  dinner, 
Which  to  no  fellow  -  creature  cost  one  pang, 
And  more  had  than  we  bargained  for,  a  full 
Heaped  plate  of  white  beet -sugar,  gift  for  which 
A  God  is  wanting  still,  than  Bacchus  milder, 
Than  legislative  Ceres  more  refined; 
A  honey  -  dropping  God,  on  whose  pure  altars 
Not  flesh  of  calves  and  fat  of  goats  should  smoke, 
But  tea  and  coffee  odoriferous  steam, 
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And  Innocence  and  Kindliness  -  of  -  heart 
And  Intellect  and  Temperance  be  the  priests. 
Our  moderate  scot  discharged,  and  farewell  said, 
And  thanks  for  much  civility,  to  our  hostess, 
We  're  out  again,  with  hearts  refreshed  and  light, 
And  blackened  teeth  and  lips,  to  the  piazza, 
And  bright,  blue,  glaring  sky,  and  broiling  sun, 
And  spread  out  our  umbrellas,  and  descending 
Into,  and  crossing,  the  deep  natural  fosse, 
Gradual  ascend  the  opposite  castle  hill 
Studded  with  low  spruce  firs  in  clumps  or  single, 
And  Mori  papyriferi  and  limes 
And  sumachs  and  horsechestnuts;  for  Lorraine 
Or  Both  a  study,  or  his  bolder  pencil, 
Who  for  the  last  time  looked,  this  very  day 
Sixty  -  eight  years  ago,  on  hill  and  dale, 

-  Bare  or  tree -studded  --  and  man's  nobler  figure, 
And  on  whose  grave  to  read  the  one  sole  word 
GAIHSBOROUGH,  and  drop  a  tear,  the  kindred  sketcher 
Out  of  his  way  turns,  as  he  passes  Kew. 
The  castle,  undecayed  yet,  crowns  the  hill, 
And,  perpendicular  on  the  eastern  side 
Above  the  rock's  face  perpendicular, 
Recalls  high  Pergamus  and  the  Capitol. 
Green  lizards  up  and  down  the  outer  wall 
Run  nimble  on  the  warm  stones,  next  the  sunlight, 
Hiding  themselves  in  crannies  as  feared  Man, 
The  universal  enemy,  approaches. 
Oblique  across  the  outer  court's  ascent, 
A  broad,  paved  path  conducts  to  the  inner  gate; 
Outside  which,  on  our  left,  a  long  stone  seat 
Commands  a  view  —  above  the  outer  wall's 
Copestone  and  pallid  Cymbalaria  edging, 
And  'cross  the  intermediate  natural  fosse  - 
Of  Stenico  reflecting  white  the  sunbeams; 
And  of  the  rugged,  wood -fringed  steeps  above; 
And,  westward,  from  the  mountain's  side  out -gushing 
Noisy,  half  way  between  the  base  and  summit, 
Rio  Bianco's  joyous,  foaming  flood; 
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And,  farther  west  again,  the  upper  Sarca, 

Tione  and  the  opening  Val  Rende'na, 

With  giant  Adamello's  heights,  beyond, 

Sky -propping  and  th'  expatiating  eye 

With  granite  bar  impassable  defying. 

A  bloody  bear's  paw,  nailed  upon  the  gate, 

Attests  the  almost  Calydonian  prowess 

And  magnanimity  of  Stenico 

Levied  en  masse,  and  with  swords,  guns,  and  bayonets, 

Pitchforks  and  staves  and  stones  and  dogs  pursuing, 

And  to  death  hewing,  and  in  triumph  home 

To  wives  and  children  carrying,  poor  Bruen, 

Little  indebted  now,  nor  ever  much, 

To  Gods  or  men.     Inside,  the  inner  court, 

Windows  and  walls  and  doors  and  flights  of  steps, 

Some  old,  some  new,  all  unsymmetrical, 

Dilapidated  most.     A  loop-holed  turret 

And  Stenico's  giudizio  face  the  entrance; 

A  ponticello  and  embowering  vine, 

And  oleanders  in  the  open  windows, 

Mark,  on  the  left,  th'  abode' of  the  custode; 

A  portal,  in  a  screen  upon  the  right, 

Admits  into  the  narrow,   oblong  square, 

Round  which,  on  three1  sides,  rises  high  the  keep. 

We  enter,  and,  a  flight  of  steps  ascending, 

Look  back,  through  th'  open  arches  of  the  screen, 

Upon  the  court  below,  the  opposite 

Custode's  windows,  vine  and  ponticel, 

And  Stenico's  giudizio  on  the  right. 

But  lo!  as  thus  we  stand,  some  thirty  feet 

Above  the  ground  raised,  in  a  hanging  garden 

Of  flowering  cactuses  and  girasols, 

Behind  the  screen,  and  look  out  through  the  arches, 

We  see  upon  the  wall's  face  a  black  line, 

As  with  a  pen  and  ink  drawn,  from  the  ground 

Up  to  the  open  arch  at  which  we  stand; 

A  narrow,  tremulous,  shimmering,  living  line 

Of  ants  in  double  file;  one  file  direct 

Up  from  the  ground  ascending  to  the  arch, 
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Down  to  the  ground  the  other  file  descending, 
Incessant,  diligent,  intent,  unvarying; 
One  file  the  other  justling  as  if  both 
Travelled  along  a  knife  -  edge  not  a  wall, 
Nor  in  the  world  besides  were  other  path. 
The  ascending  file,  forth  -  issuing  from  the  ground, 
The  open  aVch  gains,  crosses  the  arch -sole, 
And  parallel  to  the  upright  jamb  ascends 
Along  the  screen  wall,  outside  still  and  upward, 
Till  to  the  up  -  turned  eye's  strained  vision  lost. 
Down  from  the  undistinguished  distance  comes, 
Along  the  screen  wall,  parallel  to  the  jamb, 
The  catenated,  justling,  fellow  file, 
Crosses  the  arch  -  sole,  turns  at  a  right  angle 
And,  sheer  descending,  in  the  ground  is  lost 
At  the  precise  point  whence  th'  ascending  file 
First  issues.     All  in  vain  we  ask  their  object; 
In  vain  for  guides  or  captains  seek,  or  stragglers, 
Or  plunderers  of  the  corn  -  heap,  or  kind  forceps 
Carrying  the  hope  of  the  Myrmeces'  nation  - 
In  vain!  in  vain!  Uncandid  as  Napoleon, 
Tortuous  as  Talleyrand,  as  Cromwell  double, 
Nature  loves  mystery,  delights  to  throw 
Dust  in  men's  eyes  --  the  thimble  -  rigging  minx!  — 
And  at  their  idle  pains,  malignant  chuckles. 
Short  time  have  w6  to  spend  in  the  great  hall, 
Nor  profitably  had  a  longer  time 
In  the  great  hall  been  spent;  a  dismal  waste, 
A  lumber-room  from  which  the  eye  turns  glad 
To  the  fair  prospect  from  the  high  -  arched  windows, 
Over  the  outer  court,  and  outer  wall 
With  pale  Linaria  and  Trichomanes  chequered, 
And  over  the  ravine,  to  joyful  gushing 
Rio  Bianco's  foaming,  snow-white  torrent, 
And  the  steep,  sun -lit  mountain  side  above, 
Flour  mills  below,  and  Stenico  to  the  east. 
And  so,  sole  life  within  them  seen  the  ants, 
We  leave,  toward  four  o'clock,  the  hoary  walls 
-  Obsequious  servants,  in  successive  years, 
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Of  dynasties  as  numerous  and  various 

As  ever  minister  served  parliaments, 

Or,  before  opposite  -  minded  autocrats, 

Low  in  the  dust  bowed  courtier's  supple  knee. 

The  robber  graf  came  first,  and,  on  the  cliff 

Perched  in  his  eyrie,  eyed  the  valley  round; 

Down  -  swooping,  as  his  ravenous  maw  impelled, 

On  fat  or  lean,  rich,  poor,  or  young  or  old, 

Female  or  male,  the  shepherd  or  the  sheep; 

Only  the  palmer  in  his  weeds  of  gray, 

And  staff  and  cockle -hat,  passed  safe  the  keep. 

Then  came  the  bishop  prince,  none  of  your  fat, 

Sleek,  oily  men  of  peace,  your  modern  bishops, 

With  their  lawn  sleeves  and  taffety- aproned  paunches, 

Their  rents,  renewal  fines,  and  presentations, 

And  sweet  contentment  with  the  Christian's  lot 

Of  poverty  and  abasement,  in  this  world, 

To  be  made  good  by  glory,  in  the  next, 

And  honor,  and  the  smiles  of  the  Most  High   - 

But  the  fierce  warrior  bishop  with  his  keen 

Toledo  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left 

That  keener  sword  of  power,  the  Word  of  God. 

Saint  Martin's  day  —  Translation  of  most  glorious 

Martin  of  Tours,  who  cut  his  cloak  in  two 

And  threw  the  one  half  to  the  shivering  beggar  - 

They  used  to  come  from  Trent,  these  cuirassed  bishops, 

With  vizors  up  and  cutlasses  at  side, 

And  thirty  mounted  horsemen  at  their  back, 

To  quaff  the  summer  cool  of  Giudicaria, 

And  hunt  and  hawk  and  fish,  and  cheat  at  rnora, 

And  drink  and  eat  and  sing  and  swear  and  pray, 

And  play  the  gay  gallant  by  day  or  dark 

Among  the  maids  and  wives  of  Stenico. 

But  who  shall  keep  the  keepers?    The  Habsburger, 

Rudolph  —  he  too  commissioned  from  on  high  — 

Comes  and  with  giant  thumb  Trent's  bishops  throttles, 

And  bids  in  future  fight  with  6ne  sword  only, 

And  takes  the  other  sword  and  whets  it  sharp, 

And  calls  it  'sword  of  justice',  and  in  charge 
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To  his  vogts  gives  it,  and  one  vogt  sets  up 

In  Stenico's  strong  walls  to  reign  secure 

As  ever  robber  graf  or  bishop  prince, 

The  terror  of  the  valley,  and  collect, 

In  justice'  name,  the  royal  Habsburg  dues. 

"Farewell  -  -  I  'm  sick  at  heart  --  old  Stenico!"    , 

I  said,  and  turned  my  back;  and  down  the  hill, 

'Cross  the  ravine,  and  down  the  steep^  rough  street, 

And  through  the  vine  -  and  -  mulberry  -  planted  lanes, 

Not  straight  back  as  we  came,  but  to  the  left 

By  Premione,  round,  we  take  our  way 

In  the  cool  evening,  and  by  Premione's 

Picturesque  church,  and  humble,  nameless  graves, 

And  Villa  di  Banale,  and  the  walnuts, 

And  down  the  steep,  almost  precipitous, 

Green,  grassy  bank,  along  the  gravelly  path, 

To  Bagni  di  Comano,  and  our  inn, 

Supper  and  bed,  and  many  a  fleeting  vision 

—   Sleeping  or  waking  which,  'twere  hard  to  tell  — 

Of  robber  vogt  and  robber  graf  and  bishop, 

Castle  and  tower  and  precipice,  till  sweet 

Oblivion  over  us  her  mantle  threw, 

And  hid  us  from  ourselves  and  from  the  world. 


Ax  six  o'clock  next  morning  we  return 

To  life  and  light,  and  find  ourselves  in  bed 

In  Bagni  di  Comano,  rise  and  dress; 

And,  issuing  from  our  chamber,  start  to  see 

Upon  the  lobby  -  -  inside  some,  some  outside 

The  private  chapel  -  -  praying  on  their  knees 

On  the  bare  boards,  the  household,  master,  mistress, 

Servants  and  guests  and  strangers,  young  and  old, 

Collected  from  the  hills  round  and  the  valley; 

The  priest  inside  in  his  canonicals 

Offering  the  sacrifice;  the  congregation 

Hiding  the  floor  and  stairs,  attentive,  serious, 
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In  Sunday  costume  neat,  alike  bare  -  headed 

"Women  and  men,  eyes  on  the  ground  cast  lowly, 

Devout  hands  on  the  breast  crossed  --  touching  sight! 

And  I  too,  had  stern  Understanding  not 

By  the  hair  plucked  me,  as  kind  Pallas  once 

Too  warm  Achilles,  had  perhaps  grown  dizzy, 

Inebriated  by  the  infectious  air, 

And  to  the  less  than  idol  bowed  the  knee. 

At  nine  we  're  on  the  road,  face  eastward  turned, 
,  With  rapid  Sarca  measuring  our  steps, 
Under  the  blue  sky,  in  the  narrow  gorge 
Dividing  Mont  Casale  on  our  right, 
From  Monte  Gazza's  instep  on  our  left. 
We  walk  in  grateful  shadow,  not  in  gloom; 
For  laughing  joyous,  all  the  left-hand  steeps, 
And  half  the  bed  of  Sarca,  in  the  warm, 
Glowing  effulgence  of  the  morning  sun 
Hid  from  our  eyes  behind  the  cool,  gray  screen 
Of  Jura  limestone  beetling  on  our  right. 
Dusty  and  white  the  road;  the  dew  not  yet 
From  hairy -leaved  Anchusa,  though  long  since 
From  tall  Erigeron's  panicle,  exhaled; 
Comers  or  goers  none,  no  human  dwelling: 
The  kite  above  us  hovers,  the  cicala 
Tells  his  old  story  of  Aurora's  love 
And  all  the  pearls  she  wept  for  swarthy  Memnon. 
In  and  out  winding  with  the  precipice's 
Headlands  and  bays,  high  high  above  the  river 
The  road  holds  on  —  a  gradual  descent  — 
To  Limaro's  lone  house  and   -  -  sad  memorial 
Of  many  a  swe6t  life  by  the  trundling  rock 
Precipitated  into  the  abysm, 
And  ever -gaping,  hungry  maw  of  Sarca  - 
Thy  marble  death's-head,  Passo  della  Morte! 
But  where  at  last  the  gorge  debouches  on 
Arco's  north -trending  valley,  and  the  road, 
To  gain  the  valley's  sole  and  Sarca  bridge 
At  Alle  Sarclic,   swings  in  thirty -two 
Long  zigzags  doAvn   the  precipice's  i;icc. 


We  cut  the  tedium  short,  and  with  abrupt, 

Peril  -  despising,  rough  descent,  the  zigzags 

Decussating,  reach  Sarca  bridge  and  cross, 

And  fresh,  affectionate  farewells  to  Arco 

And  Riva  valley  and  blue  Garda's  waters 

Sent  with  the  post  -  haste,  southward  -  turning  river, 

Our  glad  way  follow  on  north-east  toward  Trent. 

Santa  Maria  alle  Sarche  passed, 
Purple  -  winged  butterflies,  libellulas, 
A  kindlier  vegetation,  and  at  last 
The  clear,  green  waves  themselves  up  to  the  road's 
Dusty,  white  margin  through  the  tall  reeds  plashing, 
Announce  Toblino  Lake's  indented  brim. 
Brown  Scrophularia,  on  the  road's  offside, 
Would  fain  hide  from  the  sun  her  dingy  red, 
Unwholesome  visage;  amethystine -umbelled, 
Prickly  Ejyngium  scares  at  once  and  charms 
The  browsing  goat;  gigantic  cypresses 
Under  the  leTt-hand  steep  —  a  dark  divan  — - 
Recall  the  Etnean  brothers.     Further  on, 
Where  the  retiring  wave  has  left  a  strip 
Of  pebbly  gravel  alongside  the  road, 
Seven  Oriental  planes  spread  out  their  arms, 
Not,  here,  to  shelter  drinkers,  like  the  planes 
Of  that  Oebalian  paradise  unprofaned 
Which  the  Corycian  with  his  own  hands'  labor 
Reared  for  himself  beside  Galaesus'  stream, 
Nor  to  receive  from  an  admiring  Xerxes 
A  golden  necklace  each  and  guard  of  honor, 
But  to  refresh  the  grateful  passer-by 
With  softest,  sweetest,  richest  shimmering  shadow, 
Never  oppressive,  black  or  ominous  never, 
And,  rare  in  the  Tirol,  to  represent 
The  gorgeous  East,  and  place  us  on  Euphrates. 
Half  hid  behind  their  sedgy  bathing  -  wharf 
The  naiad  sisters  -  -  pale,  wax  -  cheeked  Nymphaea, 
And  yellow  Nuphar  with  her  Borsdorf  scent  - 
Poise  themselves,  playful,   on  the  swelling  ripple, 
Or,  mounted  on  their  green  rafts,  float  serene. 
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And  now  behold,  amidst  the  beryl  waves,  . 

Sudden  confronting  us,  Toblino  castle; 

Not  yet  decrepit,  though  time-worn  and  gray;  - 

Long  past  the  zenith;  nearing,  but  not  yet 

Touching,  the  universal  horizont. 

No  need  of  grumbling  ferryman,  or  boat; 

A  narrow  isthmus  leads  us  to  the  portal 

Between  a  chapel,  and  round,  loop  -  holed  tower 

—  War  and  religion,  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Roman -arched  loggie  on  every  side, 

Tier  above  tier,  surround  the  inner  court, 

Low  -  columned,  balustraded.     Flowers  in  pots 

-  Carnation,  Heliotrope  and  Oleander, 
A  various  bloom  -  -  upon  the  balustrades, 
Rejoice  successive  in  the  midday  sun's 
Scarce  to  them  risen,  already  setting,  ray. 
So,  if,  in  passing,  haply  smile  upon  thee 
The  royal  visage,  gladdening  thee  and  warming. 
Be  thankful,  reader,  and  enjoy  the  sunshine; 
But  not  long,  quickly  of  thyself  returning 
To  the  cool,  safe,  refreshing,  humble  shade, 
Ere  the  too  subtile,  penetrating  ray 
Suck  out  thy  sap  and  drink  thy  virtue  dry, 
And  thou  art  cast,  a  good  -  for  -  nothing  straw, 
To  rot  upon  the  dunghill.     Humboldt!   Humboldt! 
And  thou,  my  Maro,  how  thou  hadst  been  divine. 
Without  even  in  thy  heel  one  mortal  spot, 
Hadst  thou  less  often  and  less  passionately 
The  blood  -  stained  hem  kissed  of  a  Cesar's  robe ! 
On  the  first  floor  a  lofty  hall  receives  us, 
Stone  walled,  stone  vaulted,  white,  in  clean,  neat  order; 
A  table  in  the  centre,  chairs  and  sofas; 
Tall  doors  on  two  sides,  opening  into  chambers 
Inscribed  OF  JUSTICE,  where  at  stated  terms, 
About  huge  rolls  of  processes  and  parchments, 
A  shadow,  by  skilled  jurists  said  to  be 
Long  lost  Astraea's,  may  be  dim  distinguished 
Flitting  uncertain,  bat -like,  no -where  settling. 
The  large  end  -  windows  look  out  on  the  waters, 
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Eastward  toward  Mont  Bondbn,  toward  Arco  southward ; 

The  fishing  skiff  scuds  by  with  oars  and  sails; 

The  lake  breeze  through  the  opened  sashes  brings 

The  oar -plash,  and  our  steaming  coffee  cools, 

For,  for  a  moderate  fee  to  the   custode, 

Toblino  Castle  visitor  's  served  with  coffee : 

Considerate  courtesy !    freely  given  and  taken, 

Nor  abused  ever,  as  'twere  sure  to  be 

In  gate -housed,  park -walled,  porcupine  -  quilled  England. 

Nor  rare  in  Germany  such  courtesy; 

In  Banz's  royal  Schloss  I  Ve  drunk  my  beer, 

And  paid  my  willing  reckoning,  nor  the  less 

Honored  on  that  account  the  Co  burg  prince; 

In  ducal  Eberstein,  as  in  Toblino, 

I  've  rested  glad  and  sipped  my  cup  of  coffee; 

Nor  unrefreshed,  at  cost  of  a  few  kreuzers, 

Left  Schoenborn's  lofty  hall  of  Weissenstein, 

And  ancient  library,  the  Muses'  pilgrim. 

And  ask'st  me  still  why  I  so  little  know, 

So  less  than  little  care  to  know,  of  England, 

Where  to  the  traveller  scarce  allowed  the  rodd's  breadth, 

And  not  the  temple's  inner  shrine  alone, 

But  the  wide  purlieus  round,  kept  locked  and  barred, 

And  for  the  churlish  god's  sole  use  reserved 

The  very  air  and  sky  of  the  enclosure? 

To  Padergnone  now  our  road  conducts  us, 
Upon  a  causeway  through  Toblino  Lake's 
North  -  western  waters,  leaving,  on  our  left, 
After  Vigilio's  sainted  mother  called, 
Santa  Massenza;  on  our  right,  Madruzz, 
Cradle  of  Trent's  long  line  of  bishop  princes : 
There  on  the  vine  -  clad  hill  behold  the  ruin ; 
Its  lords  are  gone  before,  the  gray  stones  follow ; 
Time's  maw  is  large  enough  to  gulp  them  all, 
Even  their  memories.     Who  can  tell,  already, 
Which  perished  in  the  lake  that  autumn  evening 
The  pleasure-boat  upset?   the  bishop's  bride, 
Fair  Claudia  Particella,  or  her  brother 
Vincenzo?  who  can  tell  now,  or  who  cares? 


North,  to  Vezzano,  next,  above  the  sea 
Two  thousand  feet,  ascends  our  gradual  way 
(Arco  lies  but  two  hundred);  we  have  bid 
Farewell,  till  southward  we  descend  again, 
To  olives  and  pomegranates.     Our  friends  now 
Are  beech  and  hornbeam,  Teucrium  montanum, 
And,  to  the  delicate  rich  nose  unsavory 

-  Savoriest  of  savors  to  the  poor  man's  oft 
Weak,  hungry  stomach  —  purple  -  umbelled  Allium 
With  its  long  pennon  green,  and  long,  lank  stalk, 
On  the  gray  rock,  glad  beacon  from  afar. 

And  with  us  too  consorts  Jove's  pink  divine   - 

Far  be  it  from  m6  to  rob  heaven  of  the  flower 

To  its  great  king  presented  by  Linne, 

Or  to  take  part  in  the  impiety 

Of  Theophrastus;  Jove's,  and  Jove's  alone, 

Thou  art  and  wast  and  shalt  be  still  to  me, 

Sweet,  modest,  odoriferous  Dianthus. 

Nor  unaccompanied  by  Potentill, 

The  strawberry  leaved  and  flowered,  and  sweet  Cyclamen, 

-  Wreath  fit  for  Hymen's  self  -  -  we  wander  on, 
Along  Terlago  basin's  southern  rim, 

Above  the  lake,  and  opposite  Terlago 

White  on  the  southern  slope  of  Monte  Gazza, 

Six  -  thousand  -  foot  -  high  shutting  out  the  north. 

Towards  Trent  descends  the  Avay  through  San  Martino 

And  San  Mich61e.     Every  one  's  in  church, 

And  both  towns  ours,   and  not,  to  annoy  us  left, 

In  either  Coventry,  one  peeping  Tom. 

"Open,  and  let  me  through,"  cried  Saint  Vigilins, 
The  hdrd  rock  slapping  with  his  bare,  flat  hand, 
And  the  rock  opened  as  to  Moses'  wand 
The  Ecd  Sea  waters,  and  the  man  of  God 
Let  safely  through,  ere  the  Banale  men 
Up  to  him  got  quite      -  but  they  caught  him  though, 
Some  five  years  later,  those   Mnnalc  men, 
And  stoned  him  in  Mortaso,  as  today 
Were  surely   in   ]\Iort;iso  stoned  the  prophet 
Daring  en<>njrh   to  herald   a   new  (Jod: 


Cranmer  and  Joan  of  Arc  were  burned  for  less  — 

And  Corday  -  -  nay,  they  murdered  he>  for  more. 

But  we,  not  so  opinionated,  bless 

Thankful  the  saint,  and  through  the  Buco  gap 

Pass  joyful  with  the  Vela  down  toward  Trent, 

Not  without  wonder  that  so  expeditious, 

Convenient  passage  was  but  afterthought, 

And  entered  not  into  the  primal  plan. 

Narrow,  the  pass ;  easy  descends  the  road ; 

Sky-high,  on  either  side,  the  towering  cliffs, 

Rugged,  precipitous,  bare.     The  Vela  goes, 

Gurgling,  beside  us;  there  's  no  room  for  more, 

Except  the  shade  and  cool  draught.     In  the  deep, 

Dark -violet  strip  of  ceiling  overhead, 

Bright  had  been  seen  Jove's  star  or  Cytherea's, 

Were  either  in  the  zenith.     Vegetation, 

As  lower  we  descend,  clothes  green  the  rocks: 

Anthericum,  wild  fig,  ash,  hornbeam,  sumach ; 

Robinia  hedges  then  and  warmer  air; 

At  last  the  three  prongs  of  Trent's  mountain  'Trident': 

Dosso  di  Trento  —   once  the  Roman  Wart, 

Verruca  —  next  us ;  a  black,  rugged,  steep, 

Undercut  mass,  hiding  from  view  the  city; 

Beyond,  and  to  the  right,  and  by  the  Adige 

Divided  from  the  Wart  and  us,  its   fellows 

Rise  taper  either  side  the  Fersina. 

And  now,  the  Doss  di  Trento  rounded,  lo, 

Trent  on  the  Adige!  with  its  glistening  walls, 

Castle  and  towers  and  spires  and  bridge  and  river, 

And  memory  of  thrice  six  hundred  years, 

And  headlong  Fersina,  and  Doss  San  Rocco, 

And  Doss  Sant'  Agata,  and,  high  behind, 

Fair  Val  Sugana  opening  to  the  east; 

And  over  all,  black  on  the  mountain   tops 

Thick  storm-clouds  gathering  —  hint  to  us  to  quicken 

Through  suburb  Piede  di  Castel  our  step, 

And  not  too  long  among  the  Sunday  throng 

Of  promenaders  loiter,  nor  too  long 

Pore  from  Lorenzo  bridge  upon  the  Adige 
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Down  to  Verona  travelling  the  same  road 

It  travelled  in  the  days  of  Odoacer, 

Nor  upward  too  long  gaze  at  Torre  Vanga 

Tete-de-pont  once,  no  more  now  than  a  prison  — 
Iniaged  as  tall  in  Adige  mirror  downward, 
As  it  stands  tall  toward  heaven  on  Adige  brink. 
The  rain  begins  to  patter  as  we  pass 
In  front  of  Trent's  Maynoo"th,  the  Seminario, 
Where  our  most  excellent,  kind  Tenno  friend, 
Canonico  Brunati,  now  in  Tenno 
Passing  the  dog  -  days,  raises  still  fresh  levies, 
Still  disciplines  fresh  champions  of  the  faith, 
With  sword  and  lance  equips,  and  steel  of  proof, 
And  sends  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  -  -  thee, 
Whoever  thoii  art,  who  read'st  books  like  this, 
And  him,  whoever  h6  is,  who  dares  write  them. 
In  vain!  the  sword  of  faith  to  splinters  shivers 
Upon  the  bare,  tough  hide  of  Common  Sense, 
The  giant  who  between  thumb  and  forefinger 
Gripes,  and  to  jelly  squeezes,  the  mailed  warrior, 
And  pitches  to  corruption  and  the  dogs  — 
Successive  only,  for  new  warriors  come 
To  break  their  needles  on  the  Brobdignaggian; 
Another  Hydra  head  sprouts,  to  be  crushed 
By  the  same  club  Herculean;  jealous  Juno 
From  fen  and  dunghill  sends  a  fresh  gnat  still, 
To  buzz  about  and  tease,  and  haply  sting, 
Her  hated  stepson,  Jove's  own  stubborn  bastard. 
But  not  so  heavy  yet  the  rain  we  may  not 
The  tasteless  church  mark  of  the  Seminario, 
The  church  once  of  the  Jesuits,  and  next  door 
—  Apropos  neighbourhood!  —  'the  Devil's  palace', 
Built  in  one  night,  so  quickly  works  the  fiend, 
Shaming  church  -  builders'  zeal:  three  hundred  years 
Finished  Saint  Peter's  scarcely;  not  yet  finished, 
After  six  hundred  years,  Cologne  cathedral. 
We  pass  the  coffee  -  house ;  th'  Europa  pass, 
Where  first,  nine  years  ago,  we  arrived  in  Trent, 
From  Arctos  and  the  Elbe,  and  Liffey's  bank, 
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A  happy,  whole,  unbroken  family; 

Shivered  and  cracked  and  broken,  now,  we  pass 

-  Two  only  —  and  look  up  at  the  Eurdpa, 
And  think  upon  the  third  leaf  of  our  shamrock, 
Withered  in  Arco,  and  sad  turning  down 
Strada  Tedesca,  in  the  ancient  Rosa 
Imperialized  into  the  Imperial  Crown 

-  In  modern  times  what  's  not  imperialized?  - 
Take  up  our  lodging,  sup,  and  go  to  bed, 
And,  tired  of  6ne  day,  hope  yet  for  another, 

To  tire  of  that  too,  and  —  you  're  tired?    good  night. 


MONDAY,  Saint  August's  day,  August  the  fourth, 

And  Tuesday  August  fifth,  Saint  Cassianus, 

We  spend  in  Trent  not  idly  and  not  ill, 

The  Bibliote"ca  visiting  imprimis, 

And  taking  there  the  Variae  Lectiones 

Of  the  old  Virgil  --  folio  parchment  codex, 

Bequeathed  to  Trent  by  liberal  Mazetti, 

With  numerous  parchments  more  and  printed  books, 

To  be  the  nucleus  of  a  library, 

And  counterpoise  in  gold  the  lead  of  Trent's 

Domes,  relics,  councils  and  Vigiliuses, 

Hermagoras  to  boot  and  Fortunatus  — 

The  saint,  I  mean,  not  him  who  had  the  cap. 

Then  to  the  churches,  not  unintroduced 

By  our  kind,  courteous  friend,  Professor  Sulzer 

—  There  well  acquainted  and  with  gracious  eye 

Regarded,  being  the  Elementary 

Religious  Teaches  of  the  Semindrio  • — 

And  much  with  him  and  freely,  on  the  way, 

Discuss  the  question  whether  the  Romansh 

Or  classic  Latin  be  the  older  language, 

Not  which  the  purer,  neither  he  nor  I 

Doubting  impurity  and  purity 

To  be  but  disagreement  and  agreement 
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With   a  sui  -  disant,  arbitrary  rule, 

A  begging  of  the  question,   a  rex  dixit. 

Saint  Mark's,  by  Porta  Aquila,  preserves 

The  intriguing  bones  of  Cardinal  Seripand, 

Pope's  legate,  --  joint  by  too  impatient  Death 

Lopped  from  the  Council  off  in  its  last  year:   - 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  sad  soul,  as  to  realms  of  bliss 

From  earth  it  fled,   "it  's  not  the  triple  crown, 

But  the  red,  tasseled  hat,  hangs  o'er  my  tomb;" 

And  looking  back,  and  thinking  on  sweet  Argos, 

Hung  hovering,   and  almost  forgot  to  fly. 

And  lovely  Dorothea  Tonna  there 

Her  gentler  bones  laid  --  Death  will  have  us  all, 

Cardinals  or  meaner  folk  the  same  to  him  - 

She  who  bequeathed  the  years  she  should  have  lived, 

To  her  dear  husband:  IMMATURA  PERU; 

TU    DIUTURNIOR,    CONJUX    OPTIME,    VIVE, 
ET    ANNOS    TUOS    VIVE    ET    MEOS. 

Than  lovely  Tonna's  bones  or  Seripand's 

Neighbouring  Saint'  Peter's  holds  a  richer  treasure : 

The  little  mummy  of  the  little  saint  - 

He  could  not  sure  be  big,  whom,  three  years  old, 

The  wicked  JeVs  killed  for  a  paschal  lamb, 

And  would  have  eaten,  on  passover  da}-, 

But  that  the  Christian  parents,  by  express 

Direct  from  Heaven,  got  inkling,  and  the  body 

Saved  from  the  cannibal  jaws,  and  in  thy  church, 

Holy  Saint  Peter!  lies  thy  namesake  saint, 

Little  Saint  Simonino,  mummified, 

Proof  of  the  deed  alike  and  the  intent; 

And  if  more  proof  be  wanting,  see  it,  sceptic, 

Here,  in  this  pincers,  knife  and  clotted  blood. 

More  like  a  granary  or  lofty  warehouse 
With  sashless  windows,  than   what  Christians  call 
A  house  of  God,  old  Saint  Apollinaris 
In  Piede  di  Castollo  stands  decrepit; 
No  wonder!  every  gray  stone  has  already 
A  double  Iffe  lived,  served  two  opposite  faiths, 
Bears  chiseled  on  it  Jove's  and  Cesar's  name, 
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And  echoes  to  the  litany  every  Sunday  — - 

Nay,  frown  not,  reverend  pile!    I  honor  thee 

Even  for  thy  wrinkles  and  decrepitude, 

Fairer,  to  me  at  least,  and  more  congenial 

Than  the  smooth,  glossy,  flat,  well  rouged,  well  whitened 

Insipid  faces  of  thy  younger  brethren; 

At  least  thou  'st  had  experience  of  the  world, 

And,  if  thou  hast  tried  two -faiths,  hast  learned  perhaps, 

What  those  learn  not  who  have  never  tried  but  one: 

That  false  and  true  are  Dromeos,  twins  so  like 

Each  other,  one  cann<5t  tell  which  is  which, 

And  when  you  think  it  's  Syracuse  is  paying 

His  compliments  t<5  you,  lo!    it  's  Ephesus; 

And  when  you  're  surest  Ephesus  sits  beside  you, 

It  's,  after  all,  but  Syracuse  that  ^s  there; 

And  those,  who  know  them  best,  aver,  and  I 

Believe  it  's  true,  that,  to  perplex  you  more, 

These  same  strange  twins  change  persons  every  night, 

So  that  the  one  who  all  day  long  today, 

Being  Syracuse,  for  Ephesus  was  taken, 

Tomorrow,  being  really  Ephesus, 

Will  all  day  long  for  Syracuse  be  taken, 

And  he,  who  's  really  Ephesus  today 

And  taken  all  day  long  for  Syracuse, 

Tomorrow  will  be  really  Syracuse 

And  all  day  long  for  Ephesus  be  taken. 

And  some  there  are  who,  going  still  further,  say 

That  these  same  twins  are  really  btit  one  person, 

One  single  Dromeo  who,  at  Ephesus  sometimes, 

At  Syracuse  sometimes,  living,  has  given  rise 

To  the  fable  of  two  Dromeos.     Be  it  among  ye, 

Blind  harpers;  I,  for  one,  will  use  the  eyes 

Kind  Heaven,  for  some  good  purpose,  sure,  has  given  me, 

And,   if  I  know  him  well,   so  will  my  reader, 

We  two,  if  in  the  whole  world  none  besides; 

No  Dromeo  shall  impose  on  thee  or  me, 

Shall  he,  sweet  reader?  why,  we  're  right  already, 

Up  from  our  very  swaddling  clothes  were  right, 

Still  in  the  one  true  faith,  born  in  't  and  bred, 
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Suckled  and  wiped  and  wasted   —  blest,  lucky  chance! 
And  thoii  'It  stick  t6  it,  won't  thou,  gentlest  reader? 
Wisest,  most  rational  reader,  won't  thou  stick  to  it? 
As  f  '11  stick  t6  it,  were  it  but  to  spite  them, 
Wiseacres!  who  so  much  more  know  than  we. 
Ay !  though  they  sing  the  limpet  from  the  rock 
And  with  their  fiddling  set  the  dea"f  toad   dancing, 
Out  of  our  milk  opinions  they  shall  never, 
With  G6d's  help,  argue  either  me  or  thee. 

Byzantine  part,  part  Gothic,  Roman  part, 
The  motley  Dome:   a  stately,  massy  nave, 
With  clustered  pillars  tall,  without  a  transept; 
A  cupola  above;  below,  the  altar; 
Both  graceless,  fashioned  both  upon  the   model 
Of  awkward  Michael  Angelo's  Saint  Peter's. 
Stunted  Byzantine  galleries  outside; 
Small,  glimmering  windows  unsymmetrical ; 
White  marble  the  material;  not  yet  finished, 
Though  twice  four  hundred  years  ago  begun. 
Is  it  because  these  twice  four  hundred  years 
We  have  gradually  been  growing  less  religious, 
Or  more  religious,  we  have  never  put 
The  la"st  hand  to  these  costly,  massy  works, 
These  gorgeous  palaces,  these  solid  temples, 
These  painted,  gilded,  stuccoed,  statued  homes 
Of  a  pure, ,  abstract,  spiritual  God, 
Whose  special  dwelling  is  the  lowly  heart, 
Who  fills,  and  is,  the  immensity  of  space? 
No ;  we  remain  religious,  as  we  were, 
Or  irreligious,  but  we  plainer  see, 
Each  day,  and  plainer,  that  of  every  penny 
Spent  on  the  temple,  one  good  farthing  goes 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  temple's  servants, 
The  other  three  no  14ss  good,  sterling  farthings, 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  temple's  masters, 
The  worshipped  and  the  worshippers  shirked  alike. 
Into  the  crypt  we  peep  from  the  outside, 
Dark,  glimmering,  awful,  subterranean,  vast, 
Vaulted  and  aisled  —  dim  temple  of  the  Manes 
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And  black,  infernal  Dis,  and  Proserpine  — 

And  draV  back  shuddering,  gasping  and  oppressed, 

And  fairer  than  they  ever  seemed  before 

Find  the  bright  day,  fresh  air,  blue  sky,  and  life. 

In  a,  sarc'ophagus  in  the  sacristy 

Lie  the  saint's  bones,  long  lost,  and  only  lately 

Found  by  our  friend  and  guide,  Professor  Sulzer, 

And  Trent,  her  statue  of  Apollo  chained 

Secure  to  Hercules'  altar,  starts  no  more 

Out  of  her  sleep  a -nights,  or  thinks  she  hears 

The  terrible  Alexander  at  her  gates 

Battering,  or  building  moles  across  the  Adige,  „ 

And  by  outlandish  gods  and  devils  swearing 

To  leave  no  stone  not  overturned  within  her, 

And  smash  the  whole  three  prongs  of  her  Tridentum. 

And  here  we  're  at  the  door  of  Saint  Maria 

Maggiore:  lift  the  curtain  and  let  's  in. 

See!  there  's  the  organ,  here  's  the  crucifix, 

Behind  yon  dusty  canvas  veil  's  the  painting; 

But  where  's  the  Council?  heaven  and  earth,  I  ask  ye, 

And  thou  that  be'st  know'st,  hell,  I  ask  thee,  where? 

Three  patriarchs,  three  legates,  cardinals   seven, 
Archbishops  thirty  three,  eight  heads  of  orders, 
Two  hundred  bishops  suffragan  and  forty, 
One  hundred  six  and  sixty  theological 
Doctors,  professors,  presidents,  and  graduates, 
From  university  and  stiff  and  college, 
Nine  abbe's,  deputies  secular  two  hundred, 
Barons  and  counts  and  chevaliers  eighty  eight 
—  With  mitres,  croziers,  lace,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
Jewels  and  ribbons,  truncheons,  stars  and  crosses, 
Emblems,  rescripts  and  bulls  and  acts  and  briefs, 
The  emperor's  and  the  pope's  and  Church's  ban  - 
Assembled  in  the  name  of  lowliness 
And  modesty  and  charity  and  truth  — 
To  elect  a  pope?  not  that,  the  pope  's  elected. 
Or  to  depose?  not  that,  there  's  no  pretender. 
To  burn  a  Huss?  too  late,  and  the  last  burning 
The  burners'  fingers  burnt  —  fizz  —  to  the  bone:  — 
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No!  but  to  excogitate  a  chemical 

Potent  to  stop  the  banning  of  men's  minds, 

And  soft  and  tractable  keep  the  human  dough. 

The  comedy  this.     The  interludes  were  various: 

More  or  less  merry;  most,  melodramatic; 

One  in  particular  had  been   edifying, 

Had  it  been  decent,  or  by  women  acted 

In  jury,  not  by  reverend,  bearded  men: 

"Whether  the  blessed,  most  adorable 

Virgin  had  not  been  stained  in  her  conception," 

So  was  the  piece  entitled,    "by  some  drop 

Of  the  primeval  venom  filtered  down 

From  womb  to  womb  of  mother  and  grandmother, 

From  the  first  mother's  all  -  infecting  womb, 

And  only  thrown  off,  as  from  cabbage  leaf 

A  dew  -  drop,  by  that  womb's  repulsive  force 

Whose  force  attractive  drew  to  it  a  God." 

"Immaculate  in  thy  conception,  hail, 

Mary,"  they  cried,   "for  maculate  was  never 

Conceived  the  virgin  spouse,  the  bride  of  God." 

"And  maculate  conceived,"  again  they  cried, 

"Hail,  Maiy!  for  thou  'rt  maculate  implied 

By  Sixtus  Fourth's  infallible  Constitutions. 

Immaculate,  maculate  Mary,  hail!  all  hail!" 

So  thrice  they  cried,  so  thrice  in  chorus  sang, 

All  standing  up  and  singing,  with  them   pealing 

The  organ,  with  them  thundering  the  great  drum, 

Till  the  walls  shook,  the  pigeons  from  the  roof 

Away  flew  frighted,  and  beyond  the  Alps 

The  Monk  a  pinch  of  snuff  took,  the  Elector 

Jingled  his  sword,  and  Charles's  mighty  he;irl 

Like  any  pendulum  swung  to  and  fro, 

And  Interim  justled  Interim  in  his^  brain. 

Such  was  the  clay.     The  night  unbent  the  bow: 

Gay  then  was  ancient  Trent,  one  feast  the  city : 

Reunions,  balls,  clubs,  suppers,  drinking  -matches, 

Dice  -  players,  tumblers,  fools,  dwarfs,  courtisans. 

No  house  but  had  its  Comus.     In  the  streets 

Joy  bivouacked.  .  In  every  lane  and  alley 


Wallowed  Cotytto.     Not  alone  in  dark 

Corners  and  holes,  but  on  the  public  trottoirs, 

In  the  piazza,  in  the  dome's  own  parvis, 

Glared  on  his  Esmeralda  Trent's  Claude  Frollo, 

If  to  be  found  in  Trent  one  Esmeralda, 

And  not  all  Julias.     Red  Tiroler  wine 

Canny  Augustus  Cesar,  uninspired, 

Found  out  was  strong,  and  drank  not  undiluted; 

Alas!  why  mother  church's  children  less 

Wise  in  their  generation?    The  ethereal 

Juice  under  coronet  and  doctor's  cap 

And  tonsure  circulates,  and  to  votes  de  fait, 

Before  the  crucifix  and  legates'  chairs, 

Come  Cava's  bishop  and  the  Cheronean, 

And  San  Felice's  beard  pays  penalty. 

The  wooden  Christ,  embarrassed,  sides  with  neither, 

And  keeps  its  fiat  for  the  next  "Eesolved." 

Such  carnival  of  eighteen  years  had*  Trent, 

Such  Council  General  on  the  plan  assembled 

Of  Jove's  own  council  in  that  starry  hall 

From  whence,  with  eyes  impartial  and  far-seeing, 

The  sire  of  Gods  and  king  of  men  looked  down 

On  human  bickerings,  and  distressed,  and  anxious 

To  make  peace,  counsel  asked  of  his  divan, 

And  with  the  first  word  set  them  too  a -bickering, 

His  wife  and  daughter  most,  for  in  Jove's  council 

-  Unlike  in  this  the  Trentine  -  -  the  fair  sex 
Sat  represented,  and  a  rich,  warm  glow 
Of  roses,  love  and  beauty  shed  all  round. 
But  carnivals  and  Councils  Oecumenic 
Last  not  for  ever;  not  the  steady  light 
Theirs,  of  the  earnest,  never -tiring  sun, 
But  the  eccentric  comet's  or  fantastic 
Squib's  coruscation,  which  in  passing  by 
Scares,  and  but  leaves  behind  a  darker  night. 
As,  in  Jerusalem  once,  the  saint  repented 
At  cock  -  crow,  and  magnanimous  resolved 
Never,  with  God's  help,  thenceforth  to  lie  more, 
And,  like  a  naughty  child,  went  out  and  wept, 
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So  the  Tridentine  Council,  when  it  heard 

The  Gallic  cock  thrice  crowing,  and  its  wings 

Flapping,  and  smelt  upon  the  western  breeze 

Of  eighteenth  February,  fifteen  hundred 

And  sixty  three,  the  smell  of  Poltrot's  powder, 

And  saw  de  Poictier's  cardinal's  eloquent  lips 

Grow  pale  and  tremble,  took  a  conscientious 

Colic  repentant,  and,  for  want  of  tears, 

(Stonier  than  even  the  crocodile  itself, 

Councils  have  no  tears)  gnashed  its  teeth  and  stamped, 

And  in  convulsions  working  off  and  on, 

Some  nine  months,  suddenly  December  fourth, 

Took  Judas'  courage,  and  Felo  de  se 

Died  with   "Anathema"  foaming  on  its  lips, 

And  the  world's  heart  once  more  beat  fair  and  free  — 

But  not  Trent's,  plagued  from  that  day  until  this 

With  syphilis  and  the  itch.     Let  's  leave  it  there, 

And  through  the  Porta1  Aquila  our  way 

Take  to  the  mountains,  and  a  while  forget 

Cities  and  men  and  all  their  villanies, 

Not  even  once  turning  round,  or  looking  back, 

As  we  ascend  along  the  Fersina's 

Rugged  right  bank:  vines,  mulberries,  figs  and  almonds 

Glad  in  the  sunshine,  either  side  the  road; 

Between  us  and  the  torrent  on  our  right, 

Gay  hanging  -  gardens,  where  Opuntia  glows, 

And  tall  Agave  rears  her  stately  head 

And  sends  our  thoughts  a -travelling  'cross  the  Atlantic 

-  To  Mexico  or  Puebla,  and  plantations 
Where  luscious  aguamiel  thrice  every  day 
Spontaneous  overswills  the  Maguey  basin, 
And  Indian  bacchanals  bind  with  Maguey  thread 
The  Maguey  thyrsus,  and  libate  with  pulque. 
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LABORIOUS  up  the  F4rsina's  right  bank, 

Higher  and  higher  still,  our  way  holds  on 

Under  the  left-hand  red  -  and  -  yellow  cliff 

Of  Jura  limestone,  gaunt  and  bare  and  arid 

And  in  the  southern  sun  baked  till  almost 

Too  hot  even  for  the  lizard,  and,  ungenerous, 

Scarce  leaving  verge  enough  of  gravelly  cleft 

For  Helianthemum  of  the  Apennines, 

With  his  broad,  white  Etruscan  patera, 

To  bask  in  the  sun  at  ease  beside  his  friend, 

Spicy  -  breathed  Thymian  of  the  fleecy  coat. 

Awful  to  look  down,  from  Pontalto  bridge, 

Upon  the  chasm  where  Fersina,  struggling  through, 

Scarce  keeps  the  rocks  from  kissing,  and  to  hear 

The  mingled  roar  of  cataract  and  echo, 

And  feel  our  cheeks  and  hair  wet  with  the  spray 

Chill  drifting,  on  the  wind,  up  from  th'  abysm. 

With  sparkling  diamonds,  bright,  and  chrysolite, 

Hangs  midway  in  the  haze,  a  rival  bridge, 

By  Iris,  for  her  own  use,  thrown  across. 

And  now,  the  gorge  behind  us  left,  we  're  travelling 

-  Still  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersina  chafing 
In  her  rough  bed  -  -  across  the  open  bottom 
Of  a  wide,  mountain  amphitheatre ; 
High  toward  the  north  seen,  over  our  left  shoulder, 
White  Civezzano  glittering  in  the  sun, 
And  populous  Pine,  and  SeVegnauo, 
And  the  red -porphyry  heights  which  on  the  south, 
Shut  in  the  Cembra  valley  and  Avisio; 
The  road  before  us  straight  toward  P^rgine 
Stretching  south  -  east,  with  oak  and  hornbeam  garnished 
And  white  Herculean  poplar;  on  our  right, 
In  her  wide  gravelly  bed,  the  Fersina, 
Like  a  green  serpent,  winding  among  huge 
Pebbles  of  mica -schist  and  porphyry, 
Rolled  by  herself  and  tributary  Sill 
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From  Val  Canezza  down  and  Nogare, 

With  many  a  spring  and  autumn  flood  rolled  down, 

And,  rolling,  rounded;  on  the  further  side, 

Celva's  irregularly  coppiced  base, 

Here  bold  and  bare  projecting,  sulky  there 

In.  deep,  dark  clefts  retreating;  high  above, 

The  white  magnesian  peaks  talk  to  the  clouds, 

Of  Dolomieu;  and  yonder  see,  before  us, 

Throned  on  its  rock  of  mica -schist,  the  ancient 

Castle  of  Pergine;  and  lower  down, 

Shooting  up  stately  from  among  the  chestnuts, 

The  steeple,  and  stone  roof,  of  Pergine's 

Almost  deserving  to  be  called  cathedral, 

Massy,  three  -  hundred  -  year  -  old,  cut -stone  church. 

And  now  we  cross  the  Fersina,  at  last, 

By  its  long  wooden  bridge,  and  leave  behind, 

Where,  from  the  north  unceremonious  rushing, 

It  threatens  the  snug  nest  of  the  Franciscans, 

As  swollen,  uxorious  Tiber  threatened  once 

The  temples  of  a  different  regime, 

-  And,  more  audacious  still,  the  monument 
Royal  -  -  and  Vesta  trembled  for  her  fire. 
Impotent  tyrants !  autocrats  who  reign 
Despotic  while  great  suzerain  Nature  sleeps; 
But  when  she  wakes  and  shakes  herself,  grow  pale, 
And  at  the  first  clang  of  geologist's 
Stone  -  hammer  -  -  at  the  first  chance  -  thrown  reflection 
Of  astronomical  speculum   -  -   abdicate, 
And  the  snuffed  >•  out  wick  stinks  in  Reason's  nose. 

A  half  hour's  rest  in  Pergine,   and   coffee, 
And  half  hour's  visit  to  polite  Crcscini, 
Purveyor  to  the  local  Aesciilapii, 
Of  simple,  as  of  compound,  Hygiene. 
We  admire  the  clean,  bright  shop;   the  apparatus 
Sufficient  Avithout  false  show;  the  glass-cases 
Full  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts     -  th'  accomplished   owner's 
Own  handywork  —  and,   sighing,   think  of  home 
And  the  gilt   dummies,   and   the   dirty   counter 
Left  to   th'   unwashed    apprentice,   skilled    to    play 
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The  part  of  master,  while  the  master  's  absent 
Playing  unskilled  the  learned  physician's  part 

-  Keep  pious  souls  out  of  his  hands,  kind  Heaven!  — • 
And  leave  at  six,  with  introduction  courteous 

To  Borgo'a  botanist,  Francesc'  Ambrosi, 

Known  to  us  sometime  through  a  common  friend, 

Sweet,  blushing  Flora  of  the  South  Tirol. 

By  Caldonazzo  Lake  our  evening  way 

Winds  through  the  chestnut  wood,  beside  the  water, 

Perfoliate  pond -weed  swimming  on  our  left, 

Death  to  the  hedgehog;  on  our  right  the  ground 

Amphitheatral  rising  toward  the  mountains, 

A  dense,  umbrageous  forest;  overhead 

Pendent,  the  swelling,  prickly,  light -green  fruit; 

Willows  and  reeds  along  the  water's  edge 

-  A  double  fringe,  made  triple  by  luxuriant, 
Green  alder;  on  the  further,  eastern  side, 
White  on  the  vine  -  clad  ridge,  the  villages 
Of  Campo  Longo,  Ischia  and  high  Tenna. 
Behind  us  on  the  north,  Saint  Christopher's 
Eocky  peninsula  bears  not  now  Diana's 

Or  Neptune's  temple,  but  the  good  saint's  church. 

Eternal  lasts,  and  will  for  ever  last, 

The  worship;  names  alone  and  forms  are  changed. 

Behold  the  priests,  the  images,  the  altar, 

The  choral  songs,  thanksgivings,  faith  secure, 

The  prayers,  gifts,  offerings,  even  the  victim's  body 

And  spilled  blood;  nay,  the  very  stones 

Of  the  old  temple  built  into  the  new. 

Great  was,  great  is,  and  great  shall  ever  be 

Thy  name  however  spelled,  Cristoforo, 

Or  Neptune,  or  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

Along  the  water's  edge  our  way  holds  on 

Skirting  the  osiers,  not  at  times  unheard 

The  rustle  of  the  otter  in  the   sedge, 

Nor  always  passed  unseen  the  leaping  trout. 

At  Calceranica  the  evening  bell 

Liberates,  as  we  pass  by,  the  weary  spinners 

Of  glossier,  finer  thread  than  ever  glistened 


In  Venus'  girdle  or  Minerva's  peplum, 

Or  the  Circean  daughter  of  the  Sun, 

By  odoriferous  cedar  light,  that  night, 

With  whirring  shuttle  to  and  fro  was  shooting, 

That  stilly  night  Anchises'  son  sailed  by, 

T6  her  song  listening,  and  the  moonbeams  shimmered 

Bright  on  the  bosom  of  the  silent  sea. 

Having  no  wares  to  sell,  no  wares  to  buy, 

Why  should  we  long  delay  in  Caldonazzo? 

And  what  is  't  in  the  dull,  flat  road  beyond 

Should  keep  us  loitering  until  Night  —  see  there! 

She  's  close  behind  us  with  her  coal  -  black  steeds  - 

Comes  riding  over  us?    What!    the  Brenta  this! 

Nay,  it  's  a  mill-race,  not  the  deep,  broad  flood 

Which  rolls  by  Padua  to  the  Adriatic. 

No  matter;  let  us  not  too  much  despise 

Beginnings:    Julius  was  a  schoolboy  once: 

Moses  lay  in  bulrushes;  nay,  time  was 

When  even  the  mighty  Thunderer's  voice  was  drowned 

By  a  few  tinkling  cymbals;  and  who  knows 

But  the  day  yet  may  come,  when  the  scall  cygnet 

Who,  in  the  dusk  here,  imps  his  wings,  unnoticed, 

Among  these  alders,  shall  be  soaring  seen 

Through  the  blue  sky,  and  heard  with  liquid  voice 

The  voices  overtopping  of  his  fellows? 

But  see!  the  lights  of  LeVico,  at  hand, 

The  darkness  starring,  like  the  lights  that  starred 

The  Atlantic  darkness  to  Columbus'  eye 

The  night  he  anchored  off  St.  Salvador, 

And  a  new  world  lay  under  his  ship's  bow, 

And  Argo  looked  down  jealous  on  the  Pinta. 

And  now  we  're  at  the  gate  of  the  Cor<5na, 

Up  the  stone  steps,  alert,  and  past  the  image 

And  dimly  smouldering  lamp  of  the  Madonna, 

Along  the  ponticel,  and  past  the  cheerful, 

Bright -blazing  kitchen,  and  into  the  grim 

Sala  turn  glad,  and  with  the  obliging  waiter 

Bargain  for  supper  and  right  speedy  bed, 
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And  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  and  bless  --    "kind  Heaven". 
Why,  to  be  sure  -  -  you  would  not  have  us  heathens  — 
But  I  meant  honest  Beppo  and  our  purses. 


ALONG  the  narrow  'road  from  LeVico, 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  August  seventh, 

We  take  our  way  between  the  barberry  hedges 

With  Clematis  Vitalba,  intertwined, 

And  gay  Convolvulus  and  Campanula, 

And  graceful,  green  Eobinia's  feathery  shoots, 

Every  step  farther  bringing  us  from  home 

And  old  associations,  every  step 

Nearer  and  nearer  bringing  us  to  new; 

At  every  step  the  sky  a  deeper  blue. 

Below  us,  on  the  right,  among  the  osiers 

The  Brenta's  stream  goes  with  us  unobserved; 

Cima  Vezzana,  rising  bare  -beyond, 

Excludes  the  south  and  turns  its  dark  side  toVard'us. 

Castello  Selva's  ruins  and  La  Fronte's 

Micq,- schist  flank,  and  St.  Domenica 

High  on  the  left,  reflect  the  morning  sun. 

Slope  on  the  left-hand  mountain's  base  the  road 

Holds  white  and  dusty  on,  above  the  bottom 

With  osiers,  alders,  mulberries,  pollard  -  vines 

Thick  as  a  jungle,  either  side  the  Brenta's 

Rarely  discovered,  narrow,  silent  stream. 

Fearless  we  pass  the  den  where  brooded  once 

The  Novaledo  hydra,  spreading  death 

And  desolation  round,  defying  Heaven, 

Defying  priest,  prayer,  candle,  bell  and  book, 

Defying  hell,  till  Civilization  came 

In  name  of  Hercules,  and  drained  the  swamp, 

And  slew  the  monster,  and  the  valley  smiled 

Once  more,  and  providential  Heaven  was   thanked, 

And  saints  breathed  free  again,  and  bell  and  book 

And  priest  and  candle  had  their  ancient  honors, 
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And  smoothly  on  the  rail  rolled  on  the  train, 
Zeus  on  the  engine  driving,   angels  stoking, 
And  Satan,  with  his   red  light,  stuck  behind. 

Not  long  detains  us  San  Silvestro's  church, 
Nor  long  the  draught  of  Masseria  Fredda, 
Out  from  among  the  fallen -down  mountain's  fragments, 
Even  on  this  seventh  of  August,  blowing  cool. 
High  on  their  everlasting  granite  rock 
We  leave,  upon  the  left,  Eoncegno  village 
And  ruined  castle,  by  Larganza  torrent 
Divorced  for  ever  from  thy  mica  -  schist 
Monte  di  Mezzo,  as  thou  'rt  in  thy  turn 
Divorced  by  white  Chiavona  from  the  ruins 
Of  Montebello  castle  and  the  chestnuts, 
Walnuts  and  vines  and  church,  of  Saint  Brigitta. 
And  now,  behold,  between  Rocchetta  spur 
Projecting  on  the  south,  and  La  Grolina 
With  its  two  castles,  from  the  north  projecting, 
Borgo  di  Val  Sugana  —  filling  up 
The  bottom  of  the  pass,  with  scarcely  room 
Left  even  for  narrow  Brenta  to  glide  through  - 
Once  to  the  Cesars  loyal  and  great  Jove 

-  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  Jovi,  says  the  stone, 
DICAVIT  PUBLIUS  SABINUS  VIBIUS  - 
And  to  the  Roman  prefect,  posting  north 
To  Rhactia  and  the  Danube,  chief  post  -  station 
Of  the  long  -  winding  Ausugaucan  valley, 
Relay  now  for  the  courier  who  conveys, 
To  fair  Verona  and  the  Vicentine, 
The  edicts  of  barbarian  Francis  Joseph, 
Translated  into  the  vernacular 
"For  better  understanding  of  our  loving 
Italian  subjects  other  side  the  Alps." 

Pleasant  and  moderate  the  German   inn, 
Zum  schwarzeii  Adler,  looking  toward  the  Brenta 
And  Cima  Dodici   -  -  gigantic  dial 
Two  hours  ago  left  by  the  noon<l;iy   sun. 
A  plentiful  tureen  of  rice   mim'stm, 
Thick,   scalding  hot,   and   studded    with   fried    liver 


Chopped  small,  a  flask  of  red  Tiroler  wine, 

Bread  and  a  plate  of  grapes,  and  each  two  peaches, 

Make  no  bad  dinner;  but  Ambrosi  's  absent 

Villeggiaturing  at  the  baths  of  Sella,    - 

A  long  three  hours^  walk  up  the  Armentara, 

And  nearer,  some  good  fifteen  hundred  feet, 

Than  Borgo,  to  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 

So  off  we  set,  at  three  o'clock,  for  Sella, 

As  little  recking  of  a  three  hours'  climb, 

As  if  't  had  been  our  journey's  end  and  aim 

To  hang  our  hats  up  on  fair  Cynthia's  horns, 

Not  on  the  hat -rack  del  Cappello  Nero 

In  the  Contrada  Zudii  in  Bassano. 

Toward  Olle,  famed  for  earthen  pots,  our  way 

Conducts  us  southward  first,  ascending  gradual 

Along  th'  united  Fumola  and  Moggio 

-  Descending  from  the  heights  to  pay  in  kind 
Their  tribute  to  the  needy,  griping  Brenta  - 
But  sudden  turns,  not  entering  the  village, 
And  leaving  to  the  south  the  waterfall 
Of  Pissavacca,  up  the  Moggio  faces 
Westward,  a  while,  upon  the  rough  left  bank, 
Soon  of  the  dull  monotony,  like  Gloster's 
Lame,  hump  -  backed  duke,  or  Cawdor's  thane,  to  tire, 
And  dare  the  upright,  fronting  precipice  - 
And  w6  dare  with  it;  to  what  ill  do  not 
Example,  prompt,  and  opportunity? 
Header,  if -e'er  thou  travel  in  the  Alps, 
Beware  the  precipices ;  first  beware, 
And  most,  to  venture  down  them;  next  beware 
To  venture  up  them,  though  the  path  's  before  thee 
And  smiling  seems  to  say :   -  -   "  Come  on ;  no  fear." 
We  ventured  up  and  for  a  while  went  safe, 
Though  now  and  then  the  gravel  trundled  down, 
Stirred  by  our  step,  where  if  we  too  had  trundled, 
"No  more,  no  more,  Oh!  never  more  on  us 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  had  fallen  like  dew, 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 
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Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  of  the  bee," 

For  like  although,  I  doubt  not,  are  our  bosoms 

To  the  bee's  bag  (where  s<5me  bees,  as  you  know, 

Their  honey  hive,  robbing  the  general  fund), 

And  like  although,  exceeding  like,  to  dew, 

Upon  us  falls  the  freshness  of  our  own 

Bright  hearts,  extracting  —  not  our  colour  (mind ! ), 

But  new  emotions,  beautiful  to  see, 

In  all  the  lovely  things  we  contemplate  - 

Yet  had  we  trundled  down  there  where  the  gravel 

Trundled  and  never  a  whit  was  for  't  the  worse, 

I  doubt,  I  doubt,  the  freshness  of  our  hearts 

Had  ever  more  upon  us  fallen  like  dew 

Or  unlike,  ever  more  for  us  extracted 

Out  of  the  lovely  things  on  which  it  did, 

Or  did  not,  fall,  new,  beautiful  emotions, 

Or  ever  more  up  in  our  bosoms'  be£  -  bag 

Hived  them,  or  in  our  bosoms'  bee -hive  bagged. 

But  we,  not  trundling,  slept  that  night  in  Sella, 

And  put  off  for  the  nonce  the  shivering 

Journey  to  Orcus,  and  until  today 

Live  happy  on,  to  please  and  tease  thee,  reader, 

Alternate,  and,  like  noisy,  school -loosed  children, 

At  hide  -  and  -  se^k  play,  round  thy  gentle  heart. 

And  now  up  to  the  top  we  're  nigh  half  way, 

When  the  path  steeper  grows,  and  wd  grow  frightened, 

And  wistful  Io6k  up,  and  down  look  as  wistful, 

And  wish  us  any  where  but  where  we  are, 

And  had  gone  down,  be  sure,  had  it  not  seemed 

Even  greater  danger  to  go  down  than  up; 

So,  forward!  —  like  Macbeth  —  not  looking  back: 

Oft  envying  the  goat,  and  wondering  oft 

That  man  alone  of  animals  is   biped, 

And  sweating  more  and  more,  and,  every  moment, 

Growing  more  weak  and  tired,  and,  every  moment, 

Repenting  more  and  more  of  our  adventure. 

Sometimes,  and  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 

Thou  hadst  taken  us  for  a  pair  of  capricorni 

Got,  by  some  accident,  into  a  place 


From  whence,  even  for  a  pair  of  capricorni, 

There  was  small  chance,  with  whole  bones,  of  escaping; 

And  then  again  thou  hadst  taken  us  for  a  pair 

Of  fauns  or  satyrs,  or,  a  little  nearer,' 

A  satyr  and  an  oread,  in  dilemma; 

And  hadst  thou  had  a  gun  upon  thy  shoulder, 

And  in  thine  heart  Man's  usual  love  of  blood, 

Hadst  squibbed  a  shot  at  us,  had  it  but  been 

To  bring  us  down  and  jiist  see  what  we  were. 

But  thou  wert  not  there,  but  upon  the  banks 

Of  Cam  or  Isis,  putting  in  thy  terms, 

Humdrum*  or  in  a  West -End  coffee-house, 

Busy  with  crucible  and  tongs  extracting 

Out  of  the  TIMES'  vast  Syrtis  the  minute, 

Lurking  gold  grain,  and  never  on  thine  ear 

Had  Bella's  or  the  Moggie's  name  yet  sounded, 

Sounded  from  far,  alluring  to  exchange 

Study  and  fog  and  politics  and  dyspepsia 

For  exercise  and  mountain  air,  and  health, 

And  the  sweet  valleys  of  the  South  Tirol, 

All  summer  long  -  -  returning,  with  October, 

To  snug,  warm  England,  friends  and  books  and  home. 

Hurrah!  we  're  at  the  top;    and,  to  the  daring, 
Fortune  has  shown  once  more  her  ancient  favor. 
She  is  my  Goddess,  Fortune;  and  had  I 
Been  Alexander,  I  had  called  myself 
H4r  son,  not  Ammon's.     She  .it  is  who  rules 
All;  and  who  was  it  --  who,  but  she  alone, 
Omnipotent  Fortune  —  who  made  Ammon,  Ammon? 
Yes,  thou  'rt  my  Goddess,  Fortune;  thee  I  thank 
N6t  for  the  first  time;  nor  the  first  cliff,  this; 
I  have  climbed  with  thy  assistance.     Yet  a  boy, 
Thou  crown'dst  me  victor  over  all  my  fellows, 
At  marbles,  prison  -  bars,  at  peg  -  top,  nine  -  pins ; 
Sett'st  me  up  at  my  class's  head  and  there 
Kept'st  me  conspicuous,  the  whole  jealous  school's 
Bright  Lucifer.     Thou  'twas  -  -  blind  Goddess,  thou  — 
That  later  in  my  happy  hand  a  hand 
Join'dst  prodigal,  which  had  it  only  been 


Less  perishable,   thou  hadst   had   today 
A   j ciean  twice  as  loud,   a   double  praise. 
Thee  too   I  thank  for  her  whom  at  my     ide. 
Thou   hast   sai'ely  up  this  rock  today  conducted 

Else,  to  no  purpose  liadst  thou  me  conducted: 
Safely  conduct  her  still,  still  at  my  side, 
And  never  shalt  thou  cease,  benignant  Fortune, 
To  hear  me  praise  thee,  whether  Night  her  crape 
Throws  on  thy  realms,  or  golden  Morn  unveils; 
Whether  I  sink  into  the  arms  of  Sleep, 
Or  from  her  couch  spring  neV  born,  thee,  still  thee, 
Beneficent  giver  of  all  gifts,  I  '11  praise,  • 

For  all  thy  gifts  praise  with  thy  crowning  gift: 
Leisure  and  voice  and  heart  and  tongue  to  praise   thee 
Thee  of  the  rolling  wheel  and  bandaged  eyes 
And  step  unsteady  and  wide  open  hand 
And  large  heart;  thee,  sole  unconditional  giver, 
Disinterested  sole  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Not  to  be  coaxed  or  argiied  with,  or  won 
By  incense,  prayer  or  gift,  for  thou  givest  all 
Unbought,  and  nothing  for  thyself  reservest 
Or  takest  —  neither  honor,  wealth  nor  power 
O  sole  deserving  thou  to  be  my  God, 
Who  carest  as  little  for  my  praise  as   blame. 

High  on  Rocchetta  ridge  leads  westward  on 
With  gradual  slope,  among  the  limestone  rocks, 
Our  rugged,  arid,  sun -scorched,   dusty  road; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  lumbering  cart, 
With  the  oak's  leafy  honors  loaded,  meets   us, 
Creaking,  and  almost  pushing  down  before  it 
The.  plodding  oxen;  and,  its  right  asserting 
To  the  whole  rotid's  width,   sends  us  to  the  right 
Among  the  rocks  to  clamber,  or  left  sends   us 
To  tremble  on  the  precipice's  brink. 
Or  it  's  the  oak  itself  comes,  leaf  and  branch 
And  trunk  together,  or  tall  ash   or  poplar, 
hrairged  by  hall'   naked  savages  full   gallop 
Down  the  .incline,  filling  our  hearts  with  terror. 
Our  eyes  and  mouths  and  all  the  air  with  dust. 
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And,   with   a  noise  as  of  the  rushing  sea, 

Our  ears.     The   cattle  in  the  sheds  below, 

Strangers  to  Lombardy's  fresh,  juicy  grass, 

And  scarce  even  with  dry  hay  acquainted,  wait 

Impatient  the  arrival  of  the   feast. 

Yet  Flora  loves  the  Sella  road,  albeit 

Stony  and  dry,  and  with  unsparing  hand 

Has  gemmed  its  very  dust,  and  in   among 

Its  limestone  rock's  interstices  thrown  her  pearls; 

For  there  sweet  marjoram  blooms,  and  calamint 

Hated  of  serpents,  and  Asperula 

The  grandiflora  both  and  neat  taurfna, 

And  Myosotis  with  the  urchin  seed, 

And  lowly,  field  Convolvulus,  and  tall, 

White  Melilotus  sertula,  and  balm, 

And,  prim  as  an  old -maid  with  stiff  starched   ruff, 

Stenactis  annua,  the  daisy -flowered, 

And,  kindly  to  the  poor  man's  yearning  stomach, 

Allium  both  white  and  purple,   and  Carlina, 

Our  old  friend  come  to  meet  us  from  Carlsriihe, 

Bringing  our  thoughts  back  to  Librarians  Gratz 

And  Doll,  and  many  a  pleasant  stroll,  last  autumn, 

Through  the  umbrageous  alleys  of  the  Hardt, 

And  telling  over  for  the  thousandth  time 

How,  by  the  herbalist  angel  introduced 

To  Charlemagne,  she  had  cured  with  a  ptisan, 

Known  to  herself  alone,  his  plague  -  smit  host. 

And  Epilobium  Dodonaei  there, 

Above  her  rosemary  leaves  and  slender  stem 

Hoists  on  her  pod  her  purple  -  blushing  rose; 

And  Salvia  glutinosa  spots  with  brown 

Her  sulphur  -  yellow  throat;  and  blue  Anchusa, 

And  cheerful,  white  Parnassia  palustris 

—  The  Muses'  fosterling,  Parnassus'  child  - 

Scatter  their  stars  around;  and  Cuscuta 

Only  too  close  about  the  linen  -  plant 

Twines  her  tough,  jealous,  suffocating  thread;- 

And  Clematis  erecta  and  dwarf  Elder 

And  RMmnus  frangula  insecurely  fringe, 
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And  half  conceal,  the  precipice's  near, 

Sudden  and  dangerous  brink.     Nor  Vervain  there 

Luxuriates  not,  into  discredit  fallen, 

With  Jove,  and  for  the  altar's  service  never 

By  holy  finger  to  be  gathered  more; 

Nor  weeps  not  dysenteric  Inula 

Sad  Helen's  tears;  nor  sparkles  not  the  bright, 

Glad  eye  of  Euphrasy  tricuspidate; 

Nor  mocks  not  styptic  Andropogon  there 

The  old  man's  beard;  nor  lowly,  near  the  ground, 

Not  bows  herself  Astragalus  glycyphyllos ; 

Nor  brings  not  to  the  floral  carnival 

Xylosteon  Lonice'ra  her  round,  plump, 

Red -blushing  twins;  nor  old  Cocytus'  daughter, 

Fragrant  -  lipped  Mentha,  not  repents  the  love 

Of  Stygian  Jove  —  ah,  had  she  been  less  fair, 

Or,  in  the  vale  of  Enna,  Proserpine 

Ranged  virgin  until  now !    And  pinks  were  there, 

And  single  -  belled  campanulas  intermixed 

With  clustered,  and  how  many  saxifrages, 

Hyp^ricums,  galiums,  vetches,  potentillas, 

Trefoils  and  teucriums,  to  count  we  staid  not, 

For  it  was  evening,  and  the  Sun,  being  tired 

(We  judge,  you  know,  of  others  by  ourselves), 

Had  left  us,  and  was  hastening  to  his  bed, 

And  Flora  too  was  shutting  up  her  show, 

And  our  night  -  quarters  were  not  yet  bespoken, 

But  soon  shall  be,  for,  meeting  us,  behold, 

Group  after  group,  upon  their  evening  stroll, 

The  tethered  promenaders  of  the  baths; 

And  the're  's  the  first  house;  and,  not  far  beyond, 

See  th^re  's  another;  and  upon  the  right, 

Facing  us  through  the  trees,  the  'Stabil'mento'; 

And  we  're  arrived,  and  —  in  two  -  bedded  'Twenty' 

Installed  forthwith  —  brush  off  the  dust,  first  thing, 

And  hands  and  faces  wash,  and  call  for  coffee, 

And  in  the  sala,  between  open  doors, 

At  one  end  of  the  long  deal  table   seated, 

Refresh  us  with  the  odorous  Java  nectar, 
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Kitchened  with  hard,  white  bread,  and  grapes  and  peaches 

From  Borgo,  and  wild  strawberries  from  the  mountain, 

And  ta|ce  out  of  our  nosegay,  and  beside  us 

Lay  on  the  table,  a  tricuspidate 

Euphrasia,  trap  to  catch  the  botanist 

Ambrosi,  if  by  chance  among  the  guests 

Gathered  around  to  hear  and  see  the  strangers  — 

And  catch  him ;  for,  a  low,  square  built,  square  faced, 

Black  dressed,  black  haired,  intelligent  eyed  man, 

Over  whose  head  had  rolled  perhaps  seven  lustra, 

Takes  tip  the  flower;  and,   "Rather  rare  plant  this 

In  South  Tirol,"  says  carelessly;  and  I, 

Rising  and  bowing,    "doubt  not  I  Ve  the  honor 

To  address  the  person  for  whose  sake  alone 

We  have  made  to  Sella  and  the  clouds  this  journey, 

Strangers  to  him,  but  not  to  us  strange  he 

Of  whom  we  Ve  heard  so  often  and  so  much 

From  his  friend  Flora,  of  the  South  Tirol." 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  he  replied, 

And,  our  names  learned  and  country,  and  acquaintance 

In  Casa  Parolini  in  Bassano, 

Shakes  our  hands  kindly,  and  declares  himself 

Our  servant  at  command  in  Sella,  Borgo, 

Or  wheresoever  else,  and  that  he  loves  us 

Already  as  his  dear  friend  Flora's  friends. 

And  so  we  spend  that'  evening  and  the  whole 

Next  day  in  Sella,  in  society 

Pleasant  at  once  and  simple  and  instructive, 

Neither  too  little  learned  nor  learned  too  much, 

Neither  too  little  nor  too  much  refined, 

The  juste  milieu  where  neither  quite  a  waste 

The  understanding,  nor  a  hothouse  quite, 

Crammed  with  exotics  of  no  use  or  purpose 

More  than  to  show  the  forcer's  skill  in  forcing. 

I  like  society,  I  like  a  friend, 

But  I  don't  like  society  unequal ; 

I  cannot  cringe  and  say:   -  -   "Ay,  ay,  my  Lord; 

That  's  true,  my  Lord;  your  Lordship  's  always  right." 

And  who  says  so  to  me\  to  m6  's  the  fox 
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Who  knows  that  to  my  cheese  the  shortest  way 

Lies  through  my  vanity,  to  me  's  the  poodle 

Erect  upon  his  hind  legs   dancing  round, 

With  slavering  jaws,  and  eyes  turned  toward  the  bone. 

I  like  society,  I  like  a  friend, 

He  need  not  be  a  Damon  or  Orestes, 

For  I  no  Pythias  am,  nor  Pylades ; 

No  Socrates  need  he  be,  for  I,  alas! 

Am  neither  the  wise  Jew  nor  wise  Athenian; 

But  he  must  be  one  Avho,  upon  a  pinch, 

A  crown,  or,  in  a  case  extreme,  two  crowns 

Would  lend  me  without  interest;   a  man 

Who,  if  a  tree  were  falling  upon  both, 

Would,  while  he  ran  himself,  bid  m6  run  too; 

A  man  who,  if  the  talk  be  of  the  Devil, 

At  least  can  tell  you  whether  it  's  his  right  foot, 

Or  left  's  the  cloven  one;  a  man,  in,  short, 

Neither  much  better  furnished,  heart  or  head, 

Nor  much  worse  furnished  than  I  am  myself. 

To  such   a  man,   as  soon  as  met,  I  swear 

Eternal  friendship;  and  with  such   a  man, 

If,  as  most  probable,  through   some  of  Nature's 

Cross  -  purposes,  I  never  meet,  why  then 

6ne  good  at  least  is  clear  -- -  we  '11  never  quarrel. 


Two  nights  and  nearly  two  whole  days  in   Sella 
Spent  pleasantly,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 
On  Saturday,  the  ninth,  we  turn    again 
Our  faces"  down  the  dusty  road,  toward  Borgo; 
Our  n6w-made  friend  goes  with  us,  and  the   way 
With  various  conversation  whiles  polite, 
And,  intimate  with  every  stone  and  flower, 
Makes  us  by  "name  acquainted  with  no  few, 
Known  to  us,  till  today,  by  sight  alone, 
Taking  from  us  in  barter,  now  and   then, 
Some  of  our  crochets  philosophical  — 
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Exotics  new  and  strange,  which  till    today 

Have  never  breathed  the  air  of  Sella  valley. 

Not  by  Rocchetta's  sudden  'eastern  flank, 

But  its  more  gradual  western,  we  go  down, 

Tall  Visle's  porphyry  pyramid  vis-a-vis; 

Stopping  to  visit,   by  our  friend   conducted, 

Sior  Weiz  villeggiaturing  in  San  Giorgio, 

And  sip  rosolio,  and  enjoy  the  prospect, 

Upward  and  downward,  of  the  Borgo  valley, 

From  this  aerial  platform,  underneath 

The  shade  of  this  two -hundred -year -old  cherry, 

Two  hundred  years  old  and  not  weary  yet 

Of  bearing  annually  its  blushing  crop 

Of  Pontic  berries  —  ah!  where  are  ye  now, 

Who  gathered  from  these  boughs  the  first  dessert? 

At  seven  in  Borgo;  coffee  at  our  friend's, 

And  chitchat,   and  a  visit  to  the  herbarium 

Bequeathed  him  by  Facchini   -      those  who  gather, 

Gather  but  to  bequeath;  bear  witness,  Muse! 

Bear  witness,   all  ye  fragrant  heaps  of  flowers 

I  Ve  gathered  with  mine  own  hand  on  Parnassus, 

But  to  bequeath  to  an  ungrateful  world, 

A  world  that  with  less  gusto  to  a  violet 

Snuffs,  than  to  Prince's  Mixture   —  Faugh!     I  'in  sick 

—  Sick,   sick  at  heart  —  and  fain  would  iny  herbarium 

Into  the  flames  fling,  or  in  the  deep  sea 

Drown  below  diver's  plunge,  and  sounding -lead. 

And  swift  electric  courier's  lightning  path. 


ALL  night  we  sleep  sound  in   the  Aquila  N6ra, 
The  world  forgetting,   of  the  world  forgot, 
And  the  next  morning,   Sunday,  August  tenth, 
Breakfast  despatched,  and  leave  taken  of  our  friend 
(Friends  like  all  other  mundane  things  must  part 
Sooner  or  later,   even  the  loadstone  holds  not 
So  obstinate  the  iron  that  no  hand, 
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No  force  divellent,  no  more  strong  attraction 
Parts  not,  at  last,  the  close  -  clasped,  firm  embrace), 
Trip  lightfoot  with  the  Brenta  down  the  valley. 
The  morning  cool,  the  mountain  tops  unclouded, 
The  swallows  gliding  through  the  clear,  blue  sky, 
The  hygrometric  plumes  of  the  Gleditschia 
Expanded  fearless  to  the  light  and  air, 
The  white  haze  upward  curling  from  the  river, 
And  not  even  one  leaf  on  the  poplar  stirring, 
Herald  unanimous  a  glowing  day 
Of  vivid  light  and  heat  and  life  and  beauty. 
My  coat  hangs  on  my  arm,  my  neck  's  unbuttoned ; 
Soft  perspiration  dews  my  uncovered  forehead, 
And  with  the  great  world's  pulse  harmonious  beats 
The  microcosm's;  nor  not  keeps  time  my  partner's; 
We  stop,  and  look  around,  and  silent  listen  — 
It  is,  it  is  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

We  leave  *the  Val  di  Ceggio  opening  northward, 
The  village  Telve,  and  high  Castel  Alto; 
At  Castel  Nuovo  cross  the  Maso  torrent 
Impetuous  rushing  down  from  lonely,  drear 
Campelle  valley  and  the  granite  scaurs 
Of  awful  -  browed,  gigantic  Cima  d'  Asta  — 
Last,  sad  retreat  of  chamois,  wolf  and  bear. 
Castel  Ivano  too  we  leave  behind, 
Gray  on  its  height  above  the  Chie'ppena  — 
What  is  it  that  the  traveller,  that  life's  traveller 
Turns  not  his  back  on  and  behind  him  leaves, 
Castle  or  cottage,  friend,  foe,  even  himself?  — 
Ospedaletto  next;  and  next,  almost 
The  valley's  self  —  the  steep,  bare  mountain  sides 
Nearing  each  other  till  between  them  scarce 
Room  for  the  Brenta  to  pass  easy  through. 
Our  road  's  the  river's  bed;  we  tread  the  dry, 
White  gravel,  seamed  by  many  a  clear,  cool  stream; 
The  main  march  of  the  river  's  on  the  right, 
Jump  underneath  the  dolomitic  cliff. 
In  Grigno,  at  the  Elephant,  we  dine 
Dearly  and  ill;  bad  bread,  bad  wine,  bad  cheese, 
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And  half  a  half -starved  chicken;  up  to  Borgo 
The  other  half  's  gone,  in  the  traveller's  stomach 
Whose  zwanzigers  we  hear  in  our  host's  pocket 
Jingling,  impatient  to  be  joined  by  ours. 
Passed  on  its  wooden  bridge  the  Grigno  torrent 
From  Val  Tesino  and  the  eastern  hip 
Of  Cima  d'  Asta  rolling  down  its  gray, 
Smooth  -  rounded  mica -schist  and  granite  pebbles, 
We  follow  on  between  the  blackberry 
And  maple  hedges  —  twined  with  bachelor  hop 
And  white  convolvulus,  and  woodbine  yellow, 
And  Clematis  Vitalba  false  as   fair, 
And  intermixed  in  patches  with  the  red 
Rose  berry  and  sanguineous  cornel  leaf  — 
The  southward  -  trending,  dusty,  sultry  road 
To  Tezze,  Tezze's  grapes  and  Tezze's  peaches, 
Neither  not  welcome  as  its  walnut  shade. 
From.  Tezze  to  the  confines   —  by  a  rough 
Stone  pillar  on  the  rock  above  us  marked  — 
A  half  hour  brings  us,  and  a  half  hour  more 
To  Prirnolano,  first  Venetian  town, 
Upon  the  map  first  town  Italian  too, 
Though  for  long  weeks  we  have  been  in  Italy, 
For  what  else  South  Tirol  but  Italy  - 
Italian  manners,  language,  climate,  race  — ? 
Which  superstitious  most?  ask  the  Italian. 
Which  most  religious?  ask  the  Tirolese. 
Which  honestest?  in  Italy,  Tirol; 
Returned  into  Tirol  —  alas!    you  have  left 
All  honesty  behind  in  Italy. 


AND  so  next  morning  early,   we  set  out 

From  Primolano,  grumbling  at  the  bill 

And  at  the  fare,  and  that  we  have  turned  our  back 

On  comfortable,  honest,  snug  Tirol, 

And  into  sprawling,  ree-raw  Italy 
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Made  rash  irruption,  and  begin  to  question, 
How  many  robberies  lately  on  the  road? 
And  since  the  last  how  long;?   and  was  the  last, 
Murder  and  robbery  both,  or  only  robbery? 
And  do  Italian  robbers  generally 
Rob  single  or  in  bands?  and  which  were  better, 
To  make  show  of  resistance,  or  to  run  for  it? 
Or  take  the  business  quietly  and   deliver 
Chronometers  and  purses  at  first  word? 
And  are  they  civil,  these  Italian  robbers? 
And  will  they  of  our  6wn  cash  give  us  back 
Enough  to  get  our  dinner  and  night's  lodging? 
Or  will  they  make  us  prisoners,  take  us  with  them 
Into  the  mountains  and  there  keep  us  till 
A  handsome  ransom  's  sent  them  by  our.  friends, 
Forcing  us  in  the  meantime  to  go  with  them 
Kobbing,  until  at  last  we  're  caught  and  hanged, 
Or  shot  by  the  gens  d'  armes?  and  have  we  passed  „ 
Or  not  yet  come  to,  where,  a  week  last  Friday, 
The  two  silk -dealers  of  San  Bonifazio 
Were  stopped,  and  robbed  of  thirty  gold  zecchini, 
Hats,  mantles,   carpet-bags  and  horse  and  gig  — 
Not  of  their  boots  or  stockings,  Carpane 
Being  yet,  the  robbers  said,  some  four  miles  off,  ' 
And  the  road  newly  mended  with  sharp  shingle?  — 
It  's  not,  today,  the  music  of  the   spheres. 
That  excavation  in  the  limestone  rock, 
A  hundred  feet  above  the  road  and  twenty, 
What  is  it?  rabbits  don't  in  limestone  burrow, 
Nor  rats ;  the  opening  too  's  too  wide  for  either, 
And  there  's  a  flying  wooden  staircase  to  it 
Up  from  the  veiy  ground.     That  's  no  beast's  den, 
Unless  man  too  's  a  beast  —   a  savage,  wild, 
Implacable,  ferocious,   cunning  beast    - 
Who  in  the  rocky  cavern  crouching  lies 
To  spring  out  on   his  brother  at  advantage, 
And  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  and  suck  his  vitals: 
Then  kneels  down  in  the  blood,  and  blesses  God, 
The  kind,  good  parent  who  between  his  sons 
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Sets  hatred,  and  helps  one  to  kill  the  other. 

Within  that  rock  's  a  fortress  hollowed  out, 

That  held,  not  long  ago,  in  garrison, 

Five  hundred  Austrian  soldiers,  earlier  held 

Five  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Feltre  bishop, 

With  their  munitions,  storehouses,  canteens, 

Dungeons,  draw-wells  and  ovens  and  -  -   "what  more?" 

Why,  that  without  which  all  the  rest  were  nothing, 

The  holy  chapel  of  the  God  of  peace, 

Where  every  morning  before  drill  each  soldier, 

And  after  drill,  went  through  his  evolutions 

Christian  --  knelt,  blessed  himself  and  crossed  and  sprinkled, 

And  for  his  enemies  prayed  and  all  mankind  — 

Then  primed  and  loaded,  and  with  cocked  ear  stood 

Waiting  his  captain's  word  to  sally  out 

And  kill  and  burn  and  plunder  and  take  prisoner:  — 

"Hurra!  hurra!  for  God  and  church  and  king! 

Down  with  the  villains,   down;  blow  out  their  brains; 

Show  them  no  mercy;  victory!  hurra!" 

We  cross  the  wooden  bridge  of  the  Cismone 

From  Primiero  rushing  down  impetuous, 

And  rolling   with  it  gravel,  logs  of  wood,  • 

And  rounded  porphyry  and  granite  pebbles 

Into  the  Brenta,  and  the  Brenta's  name 

Henceforward  taking,  though  itself  the  larger, 

Deeper,  more  rapid  river.     Wealthy  bride, 

Beware  the  wedding  bed,  it  is  thy  grave. 

Soup -lunch,  at  two,  in  Pesavento's  large, 

Not  ill  -  conducted  inn  in  Carpane 

—  Divided  by  the  Brenta  from  Valstagna, 

And  with  Valstagna  by  the  Brenta   bridge 

Again  united,  and  Valstagna's  stately 

Silk-spinning  factories  and  paper  mills, 

And  church,  and  green  tobacco  terraces, 

And  Oliero  grotto  pouring  forth, 

Into  the  Brenta,  Oliero  river's 

Translucent,  green,  smooth,  noiseless,  oily  waves. 

On  then,  refreshed,   through  Pove,  where  the  long 
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Open  at  last  into  the  Italian  plain  — 

To  the  east  rather,  for  the  mountains  still 

Shut  out,  upon  the  right,  the  western  sun; 

And  all  the  river's  bed  and  right  bank  lie 

Wrapt  in  dark  shadow,  while  the  golden  beams 

Play  joyful  on  the  vine- clad  hills  that  slope 

North-east  from  Pove  toward  high  Grappa's  flank. 

But  see  where  down  the  valley  after  us 

Comes,  extra- post,  the  hail -storm!  Don't  be  frightened, 

There  's  now  no  vengeful  Juno  riding  in  it; 

At  least  that  mischief-maker's  reign  is  ov,er; 

And  though  we  have  still  a  heaven's  queen  (how  could  heaven 

Without  a  queen  do?)  she  comes  seldom  down, 

And  never  in  a  hail -storm;  and  the  odd  time 

She  does  come  sliding  on  a  moonbeam  down 

Into  some  sleeping  pope's  or  cardinal's  noddle, 

The  dear,  kind  creature,  if  she  does  no  good, 

At  least  does  little  harm;  though  were  I  Heaven, 

I  'm  not  quite  sure  I  wouldn't  sometimes  be  jealous, 

Those  cardinals  and  popes,  although  they  're  saints, 

Being,  after  all,  built  much  like  other  men. 

Quick  into  shelter;  here  's  an  open  door; 

In,  in.     As  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  these  hailstones. 

Ah,  the  poor  peaches,  grapes  and  figs  and  olives! 

They  're  getting  share  now  of  that  providence  special 

Which  tottles  up  the  hairs  upon  our  heads, 

And  issues  execution,  or  refuses, 

On  every  individual  shot  that  's  fired 

At  grouse  or  wild  duck,  every  stone  that  's  thrown 

By  careless,  truant  schoolboy  at  cock  sparrow 

On  the  road-sfde.     If  Juno  isn't  in  it, 

Something  as  bad  or  worse,  is;  Jove  himself, 

Or  Belzebub  or  Satan.     See  the  leaves 

Of  the  Gleditschia,  how  they  're  strown  about! 

And  even  the  Rhamnus  paliurus  hedges 

Can't  stand  it;  you  may  gather  up  enough 

Of  buttons,  to  supply  you  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Ay!  it  's  himself,  the  Thunderer;  I  hear  him, 

Nearer  and  nearer  every  minute,  growling, 
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And  muttering  to  himself;   and  there  it  is, 

At  last,  the  bellow;  shaking,  to  the  base, 

La  Grappa,  and  reverberated  back 

From  the  Euganean  and  Vicentine  hills. 

What!  are  you  safe?  not  struck?  not  blinded?  not  — 

No,  it  's  the  steeple  's  struck,  split  down  from  top 

To  bottom;   didn't  you  see  the  red  right  hand 

Parting  the  cloud  and  flinging  the  live  fire? 

And  now  you  're  safe;  his  back  's  turned,  and  he  's  off 

To  Azolo,  to  have  a  slap  at  it, 

Or  maybe  at  Possagno's  heathen  temple  — 

Tyrant,  thou  might'st  at  least  thine  own  house  spare. 

Come,  let  's  be  going;  there  's  the  blue  again, 

The  dust  's  well  laid,  and  scarcely  to  our  ears 

Reaches  the  grumble  of  the  grim,  black  east, 

Scarce  to  our  eyes  the  dusky  streak  of  fire. 

Come;  see  Bassano  there   --   our  journey's  end  — 

White  in  the  setting  sun's  rays.     Old  Bassano, 

Receive  us  well;  our  compliments  to  pay  thee, 

We  have  left  behind  us  many  a  hill  and  valley, 

City  and  friend  and  hospitable  hearth; 

It  's  thy  turn  now,  and  as  thou  now  receivest 

And  entertain'st  us,  so  shall  be  thy  fame; 

For  what  's  fame  but  a  swift  imp  that  upon 

The  poet  waits,  as  Mercury  on  Jove, 

To  do  his  bidding?  all  the  same  to  her 

Or  good  or  bad,  her  pleasure  is  to  do  it; 

To  bear  his  message  north,  south,  east  or  west, 

tip  to  high  heaven  or  down  to  deepest  hell; 

And  all  her  eyes  and  ears  and  tongues  are  his, 

And  every  feather  of  her  thousand  wings. 

So,  have  a  care,  Bassano:  for  his   thunder 

Jove  's  honored ;  for  her  son's  sake,  golden  Venus ; 

Mars  for  his  spear;  Minerva  for  her  Gorgon; 

Thou,  for  his  imp's  sake,  show  the  poet  honor, 

That  to  the  world's  four  ends  thy  name  may  fly 

In  roses  wrapt,  not  assafoetida. 

And  here  's  the  dust  again;  the  tyrant's  rage 

As  partial  was,  as  fierce;  on  this  white  dust, 
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For  many  a  day,  nor  hail  nor  rain  has  fallen. 

And  now  the  prospect  's  lost;   on  either  side, 

Brick  walls,   brick  walls,   continuous  brick  walls; 

From  wall  to  wall  across,  deep,  powdery   dust, 

Which  has  not  yet  quite  lost  the  all -day  sun's 

Heat  torrid;   not  a  pathway,   not  an  edging, 

Not  even  one  blade  of  herbage  green  or  withered; 

So,  for  two  miles;   and  then  at   last  --  Bassano, 

Sudden.     We  pass  the  gentlemen  enjoying, 

Outside  the  Porta  Mazzarol',  the  fresco, 

If  fresco  it  can  be  called  where  Reaumur  stands, 

Dogged,  at  four  and  twenty.     Lemonade 

And  ice  they  sip,  at  marble  spider -tables, 

Outside  the  door  of  the  Caffetteria 

Italia;  listless'- lounging,  vacant,   sad, 

Not  to  be  envied;  wishing  much  fer  new, 

But  quite  too  lazy  to  go  search  for  it. 

Our  apparition  breaks,  for  one  short  moment, 

Their  evening's  dullness,  but  we  disappear 

—   In  at  the  gate  —  and  leave  them  wondering  there, 

Who?  what?  and  whence?  and  why?  not  of  Bassano; 

Scarcely  Italian;   Germans  to  be  sure, 

Or  English;  English  ladies,  they  have  heard, 

Do  sometimes  dare  to  put  to  walking  use 

The  well  made  legs  with  which  kind  Heaven  has  blessed  them, 

And  dust  for  them  's  a  novelty  who  have  so  few 

Dry  days  the  long  year  round,   and  doctors  say, 

To  cool  the  skin  and  drive  away  ennui, 

And  tolerable  make  the  summer  heat, 

There  's  no  means  half  so  sure  as  Nature's  own 

Cheap,  kindly  medicine,   copious  perspiration. 

Hehveen   the  twenty  -  foot  -  high   city  wall 

Upon  the  right,  and  theatre  on  the  left, 

We  follcrw  the  Contrada  dclle  Grazie 

Straight  onward,  first;   then,  turning  to  the  left, 

I  )t  scend  direct  into  the  Grand  Piazza 

-    'Grand'  in  Bassano  means,   as   'grand'  elsewhere, 
Grand  in  comparison  with  what  's  less  grand, 
I  In  \vever  mean   rt.-nipared   with    what  's  still   grander    - 
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And,  there  our  way  inquiring,   are  conducted 

—  Not,  after  English  fashion,  curt  directed  — 

To  the  Cappello  Nero,  Strada  Zudii ; 

Where,  terms  agreed  on  with  our  courteous  hostess, 

Giulia  Faccin',  we  sup  on  a  frittata, 

And,  safely  at  our  journey's  end  arrived, 

To  bed  go  gladly,  and  sleep  sound  all  night, 

And  of  our  lives  have  finished  one  long  chapter. 


ALL,  the  next  morning  up  and  down  the  streets  — 

The  Grand  Piazza;  to  the  bridge  and  river, 

More  picturesque,  less  grand,  than  Canaletti's 

Verona  bridge  across  the  rushing  Adige; 

Then  to  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  dome, 

Both  ancient,  ill -cared  both,  and  both  permitting 

Even  purblind  eyes  to  see,  in  through  the  cracks 

And  crevices,  into  the  heartless  core. 

Beside  the  bridge,  three  hundred  years  ago, 

Lived  Giacomo  da  Ponte,  called  Bassano 

Because  the  best  of  all  Bassano's  paintersK 

"Optimus  ille  inter  Bassanenses;" 

No  very  great  praise,  after  all,  Bassano! 

Beside  the  bridge  he  lived,  and  looking  out, 

From  time  to  time,  upon  the  rolling  Brenta, 

Painted,  from  patterns  sent  to  him  from  Venice, 

The  still  resplendent  satin  of  the  gown 

In  which  the  joiner's  wife  clothed  offers  up 

Her  infant,  not  her  husband's,  in  the  temple. 

He  's  dead  three  hundred  years,  or  I  'd  advise  him 

To  leave  off  painting  ladies  from  behind, 

And  boldly  try  his  hand  upon  their  faces. 

Sexagenarian  as  I  am,  I  still 

Can  bear  to  look  full  in   a  pretty  face; 

And  though  I  dare  not  swear  that  either  Mary 

Or  Saint  Lucilla  was  a  perfect  Venus, 
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That  man  's  no  Christian  who  'd  not  rather  see 
The  face  or  neck  of  either,  than  the  bustle. 

"There  's  nothing  in  this  world  but  disappointment," 
Said  I  to  Katharine,  turning  sad  away 
From  Conte  Parolini's;    "house  shut  up; 
Himself  at  Venice ;  both  the  ladies  with  him ; 
And  our  long,  pleasant  visit  to  Bassano 
Ended  already,  into  thin  air  melted ! 
I  smell,  I  smell  the  odour  of  ambrosia; 
Some  God  has  just  been  here  --  I  have  it  now: 
Two  years  ago  I  told  you,  in  Possagno, 
I  smelt  ambrosia  as  I  sat  beside  her, 
And  could  almost  have  sworn  I  heard  wings  rustling. 
It  's  the  same  smell  again;  and  here,  be  sure, 
Nor  very  long  ago,  he  has  been  busy 
Again,  the  little,  mischief -making  God. 
Well!  there  's  no  help;  and  if  she  has  forgotten 
Us  and  our  visit,  I  at  least,  remember 
A  time  when  I,  in  similar  case,  had  held  it 
A  point  of  honor  to  break  like  appointment, 
And  for  one  friend  forget  the  whole  wide  world  — 
A  desperate  venture!  --  Ah!  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Eeader,  be  wise  in  time,  for  if  that  friend, 
That  one,  sole  friend,  deceive  thee,  thou  art  lost; 
And  of  that  one  what  know'st  thou  —  what  at  all  — 
But  that  he  's  bent  to  please  thee  till  he  has  thee, 
Bound  neck  and  heels,  irrevocably  his? 
Poor,  fluttering  fly,  keep  from  the  spider's  web 
Far,  far  away;  keep  from  the  glare,  poor  moth; 
Touch  not  the  savory  bait,  poor,  simple  mouse. 
But  see!  the  open  garden -gate  invites  us; 
Shall  we  not  fn,  and  take  a  turn  or  two? 
The  Conte's  garden  's  famous,  not  alone 
In  Lombardy  and  Venice,  but  throngh  Europe; 
And,  if  there  's  only  in  it  such  another 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  as  that  before  us, 
Not  without  reason.     Pinus  Parolini! 
The  seeds  brought  from  Mount  Ida  by  himself, 
Great  great  granddaughters  of  the  faithful  pines, 
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Which,  when  from  Troy  to  the  Lavinian  shore 

They  had  borne,  and  safely  at  the  Tiber's  mouth 

Landed,  the  egg  within  whose  shell  lay  Rome, 

The  Berecynthian  Mother  piously 

Turned  into  mermaids,  and  bade  go  and  sport 

In  the  blue  waves,  and  comb  their  shagreen  hair, 

For  ever  joyful  and  for  ever  young, 

Sea -goddesses,  and  playmates  of  the  dblphins. 

And  here,  between  her  Himalayan  sisters, 

Fair  Deodora  and  Excelsa  tall, 

See  rugged  Cembra  from  the  snowy  Julier; 

And,  scarce  even  in  Killarney  islands  fuller 

Of  red  fruit  and  white  blossoms  and  green   leaves, 

Our  own  dear  Irish  Arbutus  Unedo. 

And  there  's  the  odoriferous  Chinese  olive; 

And  here  's  a  Gingko  biloba  as  high 

As  ever  thou  saw'st  elm;   and  there  's  a  Styrax, 

A  Laurus  Benzoin,  a  Vitex  Agnus; 

And  rub  this  leaf  and  smell,  isn't  that  delicious? 

It  's  myrtle,  a  variety  of  the  broad -leaved, 

Found  by  the  Conte's  self  amidst  Apollo's 

Ruins  in  Delos,  and  —  but  there  's  no  end, 

And  I  'm  growing  hungry  —  stay  —  the  white  Dictamnus, 

The  wounded  deer's  cure!  cure  of  every  wound, 

Inflicted  by  all  arrows  —  except  Cupid's. 

Well!  if  thou  leav'st  this  garden,  by  thy  father 

Planted,  and  cared  and  watered  fifty  years, 

And  leav'st  thy  father,  and  thy  sister  leav'st, 

And  leav'st  Bassano,  and  leav'st  Italy, 

For  London's  fog  and  smoke,  and  London's  hubbub, 

I  '11  on  the  instant  fling  to  the  four  winds 

Philosophy  and  Atropos  and  Jove, 

And  hand  this  world  and  all  that  it  contains 

To  Venus  and  her  son,  to  have  and  hold 

In  undisputed  fee  for  evermore, 

And  manage  or  mismanage  as  they  like." 
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ALL  night  we  slept  sound,   and  awoke  next  day 

To  bdd  bread  and  bad  coffee  and  no  butter, 

And  civil  hostess,  and  inn  passable 

For  Italy,  and  to  amuse  ourselves 

As  best  we  might  be  able  in  Bassano. 

So  our  first  visit  's  to  the  Biblioteca  - 

Nay,  don't  be  frightened,  reader  --  not  to  read, 

Not  even  to  see  the  books;  we  know  there  's  nothing 

In  the  whole  wide  world  interests  thee  as  little  - 

As  libraries  or  books ;  but  we  Ve,  by  chance, 

A  letter  to  the  president  Baseggio, 

And  President  Baseggio  is,  by  chance, 

Also  Librarian;  where  's  the  letter,  Katharine? 

Is  't  legible?  or  are  you  sure  you  have  it? 

Last  time  I-  saw  it,  it  was  wrapped  about 

A  pair  of  slippers.     Why,   it  's  scribbled  over 

From   end  to  end  with  poetry  in  short  -  hand ! 

'Twould  take  an  antiquarian  to  decypher  't. 

Quick,  put  it  up  again;  here  's  San  Francesco's 

Portico  economical,  the  purpose 

Serving  at  once  of  vestibule  and  tomb; 

And  on  the  wall  the  Guaricnto  fresco: 

How  dignified  the  Father  sits   above, 

High  in  the  clouds!    How  patient  and  resigned 

The  Virgin  waits  below!    How  cleverly, 

Joined  hands  before  his  hedd  stretched,   diver  fashion, 

Glides,  on  a  ray  of  light,  the  baby  down, 

Ready-made  flesh  and  blood,  even  to  the  nails! 

Sensible,  thinking  men  those  Valentinians; 

Considerate  too,  who  would  all  parties  spare, 

As  far  as  in  them  lay,  all  needless  trouble. 

And  this  the  cloister  door  is  —  can  you  doubt?  - 

Of  San  Francesco's  minor  brotherhood; 

See  the  two  hands,  though  not  a  pair,  so  like 

That,  to  distinguish  first  from  second  fiddle, 

The  painter  NOLUIT  AMBAS  KSSK  NUDAS, 

But  every  dog  his  day  has,   and  both  hands 


Lie  overcast  now  under  the  broad  shade 
Of  the  Bassano  Library's  escutcheon 

-    MUSEO    COMUNALE    DI    BASSANO    

And  paintings,  books  and  statues,  plaster  casts, 

Busts,  bronzes',  medals,,  marbles,  and  reliefs, 

And  President  Baseggio  for  the  nonce, 

Have  ousted  horae,  rosary  and   cowl, 

And  in  the  snug,  warm  nest  of  pious  priestcraft 

Infidel  Knowledge  laid  her  cuckoo  egg. 

If  thou  hast  never  seen  a  cloister  court, 

Imagine  to  thyself  a  square  enclosure, 

Grass  in  the  middle,  portico  all  round; 

Perhaps^  amidst  the  grass,  a  well  or  fountain, 

Dial  or  urn  or  solitary  bush; 

The  church  claims  one  whole  side;  the  other  three 

Between  the  pantry,  sacristy  and   cellar 

And  garden -wall  are  variously  divided; 

Over  the  portico  run  corridors 

Looking,  at  one  side,  out  upon  the  court, 

Opening,   on-  th'  other,  into " various  sitting- 

And  sleeping -chambers,  and  "conducting,  doubt  not, 

Sooner  or  later  into  the   capacious, 

Airy  and  clean  and  well  lit  and  well  served 

Refectory  —  it  was  not  after  all 

(What  think'st  thou,  reader?)  was  not  after  all, 

So  very  bad  a  thing  to  be  a  monk. 

And  here  they  walked,  in  sunshine,  cool,  these  monks, 

And  dry  in  rain,  JTove  physical  no  less 

Setting  at  nought  than  emblematic  Jove; 

By  the  coved  roof  protected  from  the  one, 

By  the  two  thousand  years  ago  in  heaven 

Successful  revolution,  from  the  other. 

Against  all  other  foes  the  cloister  door, 

Bolted  and  barred,  preserved  them,  and  so  close 

Clung  to  the  threshold  that  except  an  odd, 

Not  yet  repentant  Magdalen,  few  knew, 

To  any  positive  certainty,  it  had  hinges; 

Only  too  happy  life  to  last  for  ever! 

And  one  bleak  morning,  came  from  the  north  -  east 
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A  whirlwind  swooping,  burst  the  holy  bars, 

And,  in  the  very  idol's  own  dishonored, 

Endangered  name,  swept  cowl  and  rosary  out, 

And  in  their  place  installed  —  ah,  wretched  idol!  - 

New  fashioned  liveries,  not  more  trusty  servants. 

The  President  's  absent,  but  at  seven   o'clock, 

We  '11  find  him,  in  the  evening  -  -  where  do  ye  think? 

"At  home."     No.      "In  a  coffee-house  or  club." 

Neither;  but,  where  these  forty  years  and  more 

He  has  spent,  from  seven  till  ten  o'clock,  his  evenings, 

At  his  once  schoolfellow's  and  still  dear  friend's 

Francesco  Ragazzoni's,  FARMACISTA 

ALL  A  BE  AT  A  VERGINE  DELLE  GRAZIE. 

At  seven  o'clock  this  evening  there  we  '11  find  him, 

And  there  at  seven  o'clock  tomorrow  evening, 

And  every  evening  there  at  seven  o'clock, 

So  long  as,  on  its  daily  round  or  nightly, 

Comes  not  to  either  friend's  door,  knocking  rude, 

The  Orcus  press -.gang  with  its  coal-black  van. 

"Let  us  make  haste,"  said  I;   "keep  safe  the  letter; 

At  seven  o'clock,  we  '11  try,  this  very  evening, 

What  fortune,  good  or  bad,  she  has  for  us, 

That  same  BEATA  VERGINE  DELLE  GRAZIE. 

No  common -place,   coarse,  vulgar -thinking  man, 

This  President,  Katharine,  or  he  had  not  spent 

So  far  from  court,  these  forty  years,  his  evenings." 

Dinner,   and  after-dinner  promenade 

Dusty  and  dry,  among  the  tall  brick  walls 

Which,  with  their  labyrinth,  on  every  side 

Shut  in  Bassano  and  shut  out  the  prospect; 

Then  coffee;  then  the  clothes-brush;  and,  ere  yet 

Seven  has  come  tinkling  down  on  the  Piazza, 

Behold  us  on  the  Farmacista's  sill, 

Exploring,  with  the  daring  of  a  Franklin 

Or  luckier  M'Clure,  our  north-west  passage. 

The  Farmaeista  knows  us,  and  his  daughter 

Romilda  knows  us  --  entering  Bassano, 

Two  evenings  previous,  we  had  passed  their  door 

(Your  doors  can  sometimes  see,  as  well  as  hear), 
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And  who  could  those  far  -  travelled  pilgrims  be 

—  That  graybeard  father,  and  that  tall,  pale  daughter, 

So  strange  accoutred  -  -  but  the  Irlandesi 

Of  whom  and  of  whose  visit  to  Possagno, 

Baseggio  had  so  much   and  often  told  them, 

So  much  and  often  heard  from  Mindo's  Bishop? 

It  's  all  plain  sailing  therefore,  by  no  shoal, 

Iceberg  or  rock  obstructed,   through  the  shop 

And  laboratory  into  the  back  parlour, 

Where  in  secure  port  we  await  Baseggio, 

Not  long,  nor,  when  he  comes,  need  Bishop's  letter 

Or  other  introduction  than     "The  two 

Travellers  from  Ireland  who,  two  years  ago, 

Paid  visit  to  Possagno  and  the  Bishop." 

And  now  thou  'rt  curious  —  art  not  curious,  reader?  — 

To  hear  what  kind  of  man  this  President, 

What  kind  of  man  his  friend  the  Farmacista, 

What  kind  of  woman  this  Romilda  was; 

I  know  thou  'rt  curious,  and  I  '11  tell  thee  plainly, 

Measuring  the  whole  three  by  the  only,   one, 

Infallible,  sure  rule,  thy  gentle  self: 

If  with  increasing  pleasure  thou  hast  travelled, 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  this  journey, 

And,  to  the  end  come,  hast  had  no  regret 

But  that  thou  hadst  come  already  to  the  end, 

The  Farmacista's  narrow,  dark,  back -parlour 

Had  been  for  thee  the  grove  of  Academe, 

The  Villa  Tusculan,  or  Haller's  garden: 

But  hast  thou  started,  stared,  and  knit  thy  brow, 

And  clenched  thy  fist,  and  got  a  sudden  headache, 

As  thou  read'st  on,  and  hardly  to  the  end 

At  last  come;   or,  with  horror  struck,  stopped  short 

And  knelt  down  and,  with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted, 

Blessed  God  who  made  thee  so  much  better  man, 

I  fear  the  dark  back  -  parlour,  plain  deal  table 

And  brass  lamp,  and  Romilda,  and  her  father, 

And  President  Baseggio,  and  myself, 
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And  Katharine,  had  been  to  thee  at  best 

A  Babel;  well,  if  we  had  not  been  a  bedlam; 

I  know  to  whom  we  had   been  a  Pandemonium. 


NEXT  day  the  President  takes  us  in  his  carriage 

(A  novelty  to  us  now,  to  be  carried) 

Nine  rapid  miles  Italian,  east  north-east 

(La  Grappa  southward  trending  on  our  left, 

Upon  pur  right  the  b*oad  plain),  to  Possagno, 

To  visit  our  old,  honored  friend,  the-  Bishop, 

And  see,  once  more  before  we  die,  Canova's 

Temple  and  Gypsothek  and  tomb  and  birthplace. 

Romano  passed  —  passed  never  without  shudder 

By  traveller  who  has  heard  of  Ezzelino  - 

Our  way  leads  dusty  on,  between  Robinia 

And  Rhamnus  paliurus  hedges  prickly, 

And  purpling  vines  on  trellises  or  pollards, 

And  eight -foot -high  maize  with  its  stately  spikes 

And  two -foot -long  green  blades,  and  pink  silk  tassels, 

All  glowing  happy  in  the  morning  sunbeams, 

And,  without  stopping  in  Crespano,  sets  us 

At  noon  down  at  the  Bishop's  in  Possagno, 

Glad  to  recover  mastery  of  o.ur  legs 

And  scarce  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  carriage. 

Credite  mi  experto,  ye  who  drive 

In  carriages  and  railways  to  spare  time 

And  sweat  and  leather,  ye  caimdt  spare  time 

And  sweat  and  leather,  without  spending  health, 

A  richer,  rarer  treasure  than  all  three, 

A  treasure  without  which  there  's  no  contentment 

(Unless  sad  resignation  be  indeed, 

As  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  called,  contentment) 

And  rather. than  a  discontented  life, 

Give  me,  come  giv£  me  here  at  once,  the  pit 

Three  foot  broad  and  seven  deep,  and  none  to  trouble. 

The  Bishop  's  well  and  lusty,  and  receives  us 
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With  kindly  welcome,  and  though  to  his  previous 

Fourscore,  two  years  have,  since  our  former  visit, 

Added  their  weight,  has  yet  a  heart  that  beats 

In  unison  with  this  living,  feeling  world's. 

Ah  why,  inexorable,  tyrant  Nature, 

Must  even  the  warmest,  most  vivacious   heart 

Grow  cold,  at  last,  and  senseless  as  the  marble 

That  's  hollowed  to  receive  it;  as  the  marble 

That  with  unclosed  lid  waits  in  yonder  temple 

Till,   having  throbbed  its  last,   Sartori's  heart 

Is  laid  insensible  beside  Canova's, 

And  in  one  tomb  the  brothers'  ashes  mingle? 

Sumptuous  our~  dinner,  but,  less  time  -  consuming 

And  earlier  served  than  England's  sumptuous  dinners, 

Leaves  us  the  summer  evening  long,  from  three, 

To  spend  as  best  we  like.     The  Gypsothek 

Crowded  with  cast  and  model  and  design 

Of  many  a  finished  and  unfinished  group 

Over  the  wide  world,  in  museum,  scattered, 

Palace  and  hall  and  church;  the  temple  then; 

And  then  the  paintings ;  then  the  once  so  busy 

Chisel  and  mallet;  last  the  room  in  which 

Thy  Phidias,  Italy,  first  saw  the  light. 

Leave-takings  follow,  probably  eternal, 

And  in  the  evening's  cool  the  carriage  rolls  us 

Back  to  Bassano,  us  to  the  Cappello, 

The  President  to  his  house,  all  three  to  bed. 

Pale  images  beset  me  round,  all  night, 
Coming  or  going,  none  remaining  long, 
Men,  women,  horses,  angels,  winged  chimeras; 
Gigantic  some,  and  with  their  high  heads  knocking 
Holes  in  the  coved  roof;  others  scarce  as  big 
As  the  cameo  of  a  bishop's  ring 

Or  cardinal's,  worn  smooth  and  round  with  kissing; 
Some  without  heads,  and  some  had,   on  one  pair 
Of  shoulders,  thre6  heads;  some  had  swords  and  bucklers, 
Others  had  prayer-books;  some  wore  crowns,  some  helmets; 
One,  of  surpassing  beauty,  seemed  to  rise 
Out  of  the  ocean,  and  in  cockle-shell, 
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With  green  gauze  vail  for  sail,  came  floating  by 
Where  on  a  rock  I  stood,  amid  the  waves. 
Eager  I  stretched  my  hand  out,  and  had  fain 
The  tiny  skiff  laid  hold  of  and  drawn  toward  me, 
But  over -reached  myself  and  headlong  fell 
Into  the  water;  which  Cymodoce  seeing 
Tacked  round,  and  by  the  hair,  just  as  I  sank, 
Caught  me,  and  buoyed  me  up,  and  steered  for  land; 
But  soon  let  go  her  hold,  for  from  the  shore 
The  wind  blew  stiff  and  drove  her  out  to  sea, 
And  I  sank  perpendicular  in  the  water, 
Startling  the  dolphins,  and  the  waiting-maids 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  old  Nereus'  self; 
And  down  continued  sinking  till  below  me, 
Just  at  my  very  feet,  a  domed  roof  opened 
Sudden,  and  through  the  circular  aperture 
I  entered  —  like  a  God  from  heaven  descending 
Feet  foremost  —  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa, 
And,  on  the  flagged  floor,  mingling  with  a  group 
.Of  holiday -dressed  Romans,  asked  what  two 
Sarcophaguses  those,  which  young  and  old 
And  rich  and  poor  and  men  and  women  so 
With  flowers  were  heaping  and  green  garlands  hanging: 
"And  where  are  you  from,"  said  a  little  girl 
Dressed  all  in  white,  with  palm -branch  in  her  hand, 
"That  you  don't  know  today  's  Can  ova's  day, 
And  we  are  bringing  flowers  to  him  and  Raphael?" 
And  then  a  gust  of  wind  came,  and  I  rose 
Up  through  the  dome,  and,  on  the  outside  standing, 
Looked  round  upon  the  seven  hills  and  the  Tiber, 
And  an  eighth  hill  more  distant,  double-stopped; 
And  as  I,  stood  and  looked,  the  gap  between 
The  eighth  hill's  tops  grew  wider  and  still  wider, 
Until,  instead  of  one,  there  were  at  last 
Two  mountains,  one  of  which  came  moving  towards  me, 
And  I  saw  6n  it  variously  clothed  figures 
By  various  paths  ascending  toward  the  top, 
None  at  the  top  quite.     Two  of  the  most  pleasing 
Were  very  near  me;  one  in  spotless  white, 
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In  gorgeous  rainbow  hues  the  other,  clad; 

This  melancholic,  young,  and  wore  a   cap, 

And  long  hair  mantling  on  his  neck  and  shoulders; 

Middle-aged,  he  in  white,  with  hair  close   cropped 

And  bdre  head,  and  a  lively  eye,  to  mind 

Bringing  the  lively  eye  of  Mindo's  Bishop. 

I  would  have  joined  them,  and  the  interspace 

Already  with  a  cautious  glance  had  measured, 

And  was  about  to  spring,  when  at  my  back 

I  heard  my  name  called,  and,  quick  looking  round, 

Saw,  close  beside  and  almost  touching  me, 

The  other  mountain,  and  an  outstretched  hand 

That  caught  firm  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  to   it, 

While  a  voice  loud  cried  out:  --   "Thy  friends  are  here." 

And  the  next  moment  on  a  flowery  path 

I  found  me  near  the  mountain's  top  with  Virgil, 

Gathering  wild  thyme  and  strolling  arm  in  arm; 

And  as  we  strolled,  and  looked  down  on  the  world, 

I  heard  a  creaking  noise,  and  all  at  once 

Away  from  underneath  my  feet  the  mountain 

Rolled,  as  it  were  on  rollers;  taking  with  it 

Virgil  and  every  thing  there  was  upon  it 

Except  myself  alone;  and  there  I  hung 

In  the  clear  ether,  with  a  parachute 

Of  wild  thyme,  wide  expanded,  in  my  hand  — 

To_  and  fro  swinging  like  a  pendulum, 

And  blowing  on  a  horn  held  to  my  mouth 

With  th'  other  hand,  for  help;  and , help  soon  came, 

For  with  a  kiss  on  either  cheek  my   daughter 

Woke  me  and  said:  —  "Papa,  the  coffee  's  ready, 

And  in  an  hour  the  President  will  be  here, 

To  take  us  to  Campese."     "What  Campese? 

What  President?"  said  I,    "and  where  's  the  mountain? 

And  where  's  the  parachute?   and  where  am  I?" 

And  with  these  words  returned  to  earth  at  last 

And  to  Bassano  and  my  daughter's  side, 

To  dream,  a  little  while,  a  longer  dream 

Of  Virgils  and  Canovas  and  Pantheons, 

Ere  into  that  deep,  dreamless  sleep  I  fall, 
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Out  of  which  never  mother's,  wife's,  or  daughter's 
Kiss  or  embrace  or  kindly  voice  awakens. 


COFFEE  despatched,  a£  ten  we  're  on  the  road 

Upward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta, 

Not  in  the  carriage,  this  time,  lumbering  prisoned 

And  even  the  driver  envying  and  the  horses, 

But  of  our  own  limbs  lords,  and  free  to  stop 

And  turn  abou^t  and  loiter  where  we  like, 

Or  to  the  right  or  left  stray,   or  stoop  down 

And  pluck  a  leaf  of  calamint  or  balm, 

Or  listen  to  a  bullfinch  on  the  spray 

Twittering,   or  bid   "Good  morning,  and  God  bless  you!" 

To  peasant  man  or  woman,  or  sweet  maiden 

With  capless,  raven  hair,  and  long  gold  earrings, 

And  white  shift  -  sleeves,  and  ruddy,  taper  arms, 

Carrying  —  their  feet  tied  with  a  cord  together  — 

Her  pair. of  Hve  hens  in  a  net  ^o  market. 

Nor,  when  we  cry   "che  .bello!"  at  the  sight 

Of  some  fair  vista  opening  on  a  sudden, 

Need  we  our  voices  raise  to  screaming  pitch 

To  make  each  other  hear  above  the  rattle 

Of  windows,  horses'  hoofs,  and  grinding  gravel; 

Nor,  when  the  fresh  air  blows  upon  our  faces, 

Is  it  on  6ne  cheek  only,  with  a  draught 

That  makes  us  shiver,  gives  us  influenza, 

And  blears  our  eyes  and  fills  with  rheum  our  noses, 

And  sets  us  sneezing,   coughing,  hemming,  hawking, 

Till  in  despair  we  shut  both  windows  up, 

And  choose  to  stifle  rather  than  catch  cold 

And  be  laid  up  perhaps  three  weeks  in  bed, 

Or,  worse,  get  inflammation  and  die  off 

At  once,  like  Canning.   ;md  to  Orc-iis  going 

Unticketed  and  unannounced   down,   frighten 

From  their  propriety  the  Pii   Manes. 

At  twelve  we  are  at  Cainprse,  Avhere  the  fever, 


These  three  months  raging,  has  with  corpses  filled 

The  graveyard,  and  in  constant  business  kept 

The  rural  undertakers.     A  grave-digger, 

On  his  spade  leaning,  answered  thus  our  questions: 

"Yes;  somewhere  hereabout  they  buried  him 

And  his  two  sons;  the  Devil  has  their  souls; 

Before  they  killed  him  they  cut  off  his  eyelids, 

To  force  him  to  look  on  while  they  were  flaying 

His  whelps,  the  nephews  of  a  worse  than  he." 

Over  that  more  than  hellish  retribution 

The  year  almost  six  hundred  times  had  rolled 

Its  heavy,   all  -  obliterating  roller, 

Yet  a  chill  through  our  veins  ran,  and  we  turned 

Away  with  horror  from  the  spouting  blood 

And  plainly -heard  cries  of  the  hapless  brother 

And  nephews  of  the  tyrant  of  Bassano, 

And  prayed  that  never  on  our  ears  again, 

Never  might  fall  the  name  of  Ezzelino. 

Into  the  church  of  Santa  Croce   then 

Turning  in  search  of  a  far  different  tomb, 

We  fall  in  with  the  Parroco   Sartori 

—  Of  Mindo's  Bishop  not  unworthy  namesake  ' — 

Who  courteously  invites  us  to  share  with  him 

His  frugal  dinner:  eggs  and  Brenta  trout, 

And  Parmesan,  and  each  one  glass  of  rum, 

And  three  large  glasses  of  Bassano  wine, 

Better  in  Monsieur  Eogissart's  opinion 

—  And  who  so  fit  to  judge  as  Rogissart?  — 
Than  Monte  Massico  or  old  Falernian:  - 

"Strange  transformations  it  has  undergone, 

This  same  Canonica  of  San  Zenone," 

Said  the  good  Parroco  as  he  filled  our  glasses; 

"A  loop-holed  fortress  it  stood  here  already 
When  first  the  light  broke  on  the  dim,   dark  ages, 
And  had  stones  utterance,   could  have   told  of  Goth 
And  Ostrogoth  grim  tales,   and  of  'God's  scourge', 
That  swarthy,  squat,  big-headed,  flat -nosed  Hun, 
Red -reeking  with  a  brother's  blood,  and  armed 
With  Ares'  sword  flung  down  to  him  from  heaven; 
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But,  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one  hundred 

And  five  and  twenty,  Conte  Abbate  Ponzio 

Into  a  peaceful  Benedictine  convent 

Turned  the  portcullised,  battlemented  towers, 

And  Mont  Casino's  black -stoled  brethren  prayed 

Where  arms  had  rung  and  sentinels  mounted  guard 

And  horses  neighed  and  blood  been  spilled  like  water. 

And  here  it  was,  the  Benedictine  monk, 

Of  whom  ye  asked  me  when  I  met  ye  entering, 

Ended  his  course  erratic,  hither  sent 

In  Coventry  from  Mantua,  and  his  bones 

Laid  in  the  convent  church,  and  for  he  was 

Of  such  ethereal,  though  extravagant,  spirit, 

A  marble  effigy  marks  at  once  the  spot 

And  says,  Behold  the  features  of  Coccaj. 

Out  of  the  chrysalis  inert  and  dull 

Of  San  Zenone's  cloister,  lately  sprang 

This  fair  Canonica  and  parish  church 

Of  Santa  Croce,  where  your  humble  servant 

The  Parroco  his  days  and  nights  and  years 

Spends  less  in  fasting,  penitence  and  prayer, 

Than  works  of  active  charity  toward  his  neighbours: 

To  study  Christ  and  preach,  there  are  enough; 

To  do  his  blessed  will,  would  there,  were  more!" 

He  said  and  led  the  way,  and  showed  us  first 

The  ancient  corridors  and  cloister  courts, 

All  undergoing  secular  transformation; 

The  ancient,  dried -up  well  then,  and  the  ancient, 

Stone -roofed,   capacious,  airy,  empty  cellar; 

Then  Santa  Croce's  chapel  chill  and  damp; 

Lastly,  and  for  bonne  bouche  kept,  queer  Folengo's 

White  marble  monument  and  bass-relief, 

Walled -off  apart,  and  under  lock  and  key  - 

Nay,  why  that  smile?  --as  less,  not  as  more,  sacred. 

Through  Campolongo  then  to  Oli£ro 

North  of  Campese,  far  as  south,  Bassano. 

Upon  the  noiseless,  oily  waves  we  row 

Into  the  cave  by  torchlight.     Is't  not  Hades? 

The  stillness  and  the  torches  and  the  darkness 
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And  narrow  entrance  and  vast  space  inside, 

The  row-boat,  ferryman,  and  deep,  black  waters 

From  no  source  springing,  to  ito  fountain  traced, 

The  air  unlike  life's,  the  grim,  flitting  shadows, 

The  solid  -  lowering,  sunless,  starless  vault, 

And  the  instinctive  shudder  and  dire  longing 

To  breathe  again  free,  see  again  the  light. 

Our  evening  way  leads  back  by  Carpane 

And  Pove,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta, 

And  in  between  the  brick  walls,   to  Bassano, 

This  time  without  a  thunderstorm,  this  time 

Abbreviated  by  congenial  converse, 

Congenial  converse  rare,  where  neither  party 

Seeks  to   display  aught,  or  aught  seeks  to  hide, 

But  each  flings,  to  or  fro,  the  sportive  ball, 

Intent  to  hit,  and,  if  he  misses,  laughing 

At  his  own  miss  as  if  it  were 'his  neighbour's. 

We  pass  the  Caffetteria  all'  Italia, 

Saluted  by,   and  in  our  turn  saluting, 

The  loungers  who,  at  marble  tables  seated, 

Sip  their  sorbetti  in  the  evening  cool, 

And  entering  under  Porta  Mazzarol', 

As  on  the  evening  of  our  first  arrival, 

And  holding- on  our  way  along  the  Grazie, 

Stop  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  door  on  the  left, 

Where  over  Farmacista  Ragazzoni 

The  blessed  Virgin  mounts  especial  guard. 

The  President  shakes  our  hands,  bids  'Buona  notte', 

And  through  the  tinkling  shop -door  disappears; 

We,  to  our  inn  in  the  Contrada  Zudii, 

Tired,  dusty,  thirsty,  follow  in  the  gloaming 

The  guidance  of  the  now  familiar  trottoir, 

And  sup  on  apricots,  and  go  to  bed, 

Not  doubting  but  upon  us  and  Bassano 

The  morning  sun  will  rise  as  fair  as  ever, 

.Ruddy  and  fresh,  from  the  Eoan  wave. 
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AND  now,  sweet  reader,  whom  in  leading-strings 

I  have  brought  with  me  from  Carlsruhe  to  Bassano, 

And  round  about  Bassano  promenaded, 

As  much,  I  hope,  to  thy  content  as  mine, 

I  set  thee  free,  our  parting  hour  is  come, 

For  f  need  rest,  and  thoii  hast,  by  this  time, 

Courage  enough  and  strength  enough  acquired, 

Whithersoe'er  thou  lik'st,  to  rove  alone. 

So  fare  thee  well  —  to  meet  again,  perhaps; 

If  not  again  to  meet  —  farewell,  for  ever! 


AND  ah  farewell,  farewell  thou  too,  Thalia! 
For  see,  at  long  and  last,  our  poem  finished! 
Such  poem  as  was  never  made  before  — 
Don't  frown  at  the  word  'made';   all  poems  are  made, 
Or  should  be  made  --  alas!  some  are  but  written; 
But  ours  is  a  made^poem,  if  there  ever 
Was  one  in  the  whole  world,  a  real  TTOU,UU 
Substantial  —  of  the  feet  no  less  than  head  — 
The  like  of  which  was  never  made  before, 
The  like  of  which  will  not  again  be  made 
Until  a  Muse  again  takes  hat  and  staff', 
Leaves  Helicon  behind  and  Hippocrene, 
And  round  the  world  with  esquire  like  myself 
-  My  very  self  perhaps   --  again  goes  tramping. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page  31.  Line  9  from  top,  instead  of  thick  gray,    mists 

read   thick,   gray   mists. 
Page  65.  Lines   6,    7,   21,   25   and   39   from  top,   instead   of 

Rochetta  read  Kocchetta. 
Page  151.  Line  9  from  bottom,  dele  comma. 
Page  156.  Line  11   from   top,   after   mica -schist   supply 

comma. 


